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The offerings of sociology departments in American col¬ 
leges anti universities reflect both the youth of the science 
am) its diversified origin. Having no place in the curriculum 
of American colleges ami universities until the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, sociology as a subject of instruc¬ 
tion is still well under fifty years of age. It began without 
textbooks ami without any defined content. It even began, 
in many institutions, with the opposition or thinly concealed 
scorn of its nearest neighbors in the social sciences. 

That it has attained its present standing in the curricula 
of American institutions of higher learning is a tribute not 
only to the vigor of the thinking of its early exponents, hut 
also to the evident need for a point of view and an 
emphasis that, without it, appears to be lacking in the 
offerings of an institution of higher learning. The staunch¬ 
est disciples of the fathers of American sociology would 
doubtless agree that the vitality of their thinking would 
have been absorbed into other fields, had not the intellectual 
interests of the American student body during the past forty 
years provided a medium in which the new science found 
a fertile field for growth. 

OojiyrlRhi, 19an. Iiy Hie Immial of Kdtw.uwnal Sociology, InturponUctl 
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If it must be admitted that in practice soeinlngv hes given 
some warrant for its characterization as a scicmc ■ <!' left* 
overs, it must be recognized that its point of view and its 
emphasis have for the past forty years met a definite <!c* 
mancl from the students of American colleges and univmi* 
ties that was not provided for in the other departments 
of social science. If it were today withdrawn as a sv urate 
discipline, the older departments of social science would he 
compelled greatly to enlarge their offerings, because of 
this definite demand on the part of students for llic materials 
now contained in the offerings of sociology. But while 
this response to persistent and otherwise unmet demands 
has rendered an important service to higher education, it 
is clear that in meeting it sociology lias been led to build 
a house that shelters many diverse inmates. 

And filling these otherwise unfilled gaps has not been 
the only source of diversity in the materials gathered under 
the name of sociology. The different types of personnel 
that have been attracted to the standards of the new science 
have been so numerous that in its less than half century 
of existence there has not been time to weave their varying 
points of view into a body of clearly defined material. 

This diversity first appeared among the men whom we 
now recognize as the founders of American sociology. As 
writers, and in most cases more particularly as teachers, 
they left an enduring imprint on the young science. Prob¬ 
ably the majority of the present teachers of sociology in 
American colleges and universities were at some time stu¬ 
dents of one or more of these vigorous thinkers. And 
because they were pioneers and had the intellectual vitality 
to strike out on untrodden paths, they maintained the in¬ 
tellectual individualism of the pioneer. They were fre¬ 
quently sharply critical of one another s points of view, 
and they tended to build up schools of sociological thought, 
not entirely devoid of partisan zeal. The students of Small 
and those of Giddings have probably never entirely recov¬ 
ered from somewhat of a mutual compassion for the depths 
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of ignorance evinced by one another. And who has at¬ 
tempted to reconcile the social tclesis of Ward with the 
laisscz faire of Sumner? Have not the followers of Cooley 
and of Koss had somewhat distinct approaches to social 
theory? Such vigorous diversity is of course the very stuff 
out of which high thinking is developed. But it requires 
time to weave such conflicting views together into an or¬ 
ganic scientific unity. And fifty years is not a long period. 

There is one similarity, however, which runs through 
much of the contributions of the founders. That is the 
philosophical approach. There are undoubtedly exceptions 
to this; but there is no doubt that particularly the works 
of Small, (millings, and Ward, and the influence which 
those men left on their students was distinctly philosophical- 
And the inductive method can hardly he said to characterise 
the works of Cooley and Sumner. The heritage of these 
five founders must be recognized to he distinctly philo¬ 
sophical in character. 

'('he second group that has left a distinctive impress on 
American sociology is made up of those who have been 
particularly interested in the mclinristic, reform, and ethical 
aspects of the subject. Since Charles Richmond Henderson 
came to the University of Chicago in 1892 and began in¬ 
struction in the care of dependents, defectives, and delin¬ 
quents, and other practical social problems, most depart¬ 
ments of sociology have given considerable attention to 
questions of social improvement. The large emphasis in 
this direction has not been entirely due to the type of per¬ 
sonnel that was drawn into the stalls of sociology depart¬ 
ments, since the demand for such courses from the student 
bodies has been verv marked. But the personnel of the 
departments lias undoubtedly had an important influence. 
A history of the previous occupations and interests of 
those who came into the teaching of sociology from IN f K 
to 1015 would reveal that a very considerable proportion 
found in the new science an opportunity for an expression 
of their ethical interests. 
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The founders, in spite of their varying points of view, 
all represented primarily what wc now regard ns general 
sociological theory or pure sociology. This second group, 
while recognizing the basic importance of pure science, 
brought in a marked emphasis upon a discussion of practical 
social problems. And nearly all departments of sociology 
have given a considerable proportion of their attention to 
these courses. 

The third group that has brought its peculiar point of 
view into American sociology is made up of the younger 
sociologists, most of whom have received their graduate 
training within the past fifteen to eighteen years. This 
group is strongly impregnated with the behavioristic point 
of view and finds in the physical sciences the methods and 
techniques that they believe should be brought into soti* 
ology. It would be incorrect, of course, to regard ibis group 
as entirely set off from die older sociologists. Their point 
of view is shared to a considerable degree by all present* 
day sociologists, and represents to a great extent the more 
recent trend in the thinking of all social scientists. The 
distinction is really one of emphasis. It is in their intense 
fear of philosophical generalizations, their abjuration of ah 
ethical and reform interests, and their preoccupation with 
quantitative measurements and inductive methods that this 
group presents a contrast with the emphasis of the other 
two groups which have influenced American sociology. 

It is inevitable that with the demand for courses dealing 
with phases of current social life which were neglected by 
other social sciences, and with such diverse interests and 
emphasis among its personnel, the offerings of sociology 
departments during the first four decades of their existence 
in institutions of higher learning should present such \\ wide 
diversity. These departments have sincerely endeavored 
to meet the demands made upon them by students and have 
at the same time reflected the varying intellectual interests 
of thinkers who were pioneering in a field that was not de¬ 
limited by traditional content or methods. 
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Hut to understand the origin of our diversity is quite a 
different thing from being content with the present lack of 
unity and definiteness in the content of sociology. While 
the contribution that sociology has made to the thought of 
the past forty years is one of which no sociologist need he 
ashamed, to he satisfied with its present status as a definite 
scientific discipline might he held to indicate a lack of ac¬ 
quaintance with the situation ns it exists. 

This situation is reflected in the introductory course. The 
existence of different schools of sociology, a confusion of 
the point of view of a science of society with that of efforts 
to enlist students in practical social effort, differences in 
the ideas concerning the fundamental concepts of the sub¬ 
ject. all appear in the variety of materials contained in the 
introductory course as taught in different institutions. 

A number of embarrassments arise from this fact. In 
the first place, we find it difficult to accept students in ad¬ 
vanced courses in one institution when they have had their 
elementary course in another. The materials presented 
in different departments are frequently so diverse that there 
is no assurance that a student who has completed an intro¬ 
ductory course in erne department has any proper founda¬ 
tion for advanced work in another department. 

What, however, is of more importance is the wide dis¬ 
parity that exists concerning what is to he regarded as the 
fundamentals of sociology. This undoubtedly is inimical to 
the standing of sociology among other sciences. If the 
elements of sociology may he anything from the methods of 
caring for the dependent, defective, and delinquent groups 
or the technique of community surveys to the mind of primi¬ 
tive man or a philosophy of civilization, can we complain 
if our neighbors in other fields confess some bewilderment 
as to just what it is that sociology stands for among the 
scientific disciplines? 

Moreover, it is well known that the majority of students 
who register for sociology take no more than one or two 
courses. These students comprise the large group who arc 
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going out as members of society, presumably with some 
small shaping of their thinking by their instruction in our 
classes. Has sociology any central, fundamental ideas and 
points of view to contribute which students trained in 
Columbia, Ohio State University, and the University of 
Texas would all recognize as a sociological point of view? 
In the impact of academic sociology on the press of the 
country is there anything central in our offerings which 
we can point to as the fundamental concepts of the subject? 

It is true, of course, that time and discussion arc the 
great factors in the sifting and the integration of the vary¬ 
ing points of view in a scientific field. As indicated above, 
fifty years is not a long period for this process, especially 
considering the factors that have been noted. No forcing 
process is desired by any one, It would he as futile as it 
would be unscientific for any one to undertake to lay down 
ex cathedra what should be the fundamental ideas of sod* 
ology. They can come only out of the continual interplay 
of ideas upon one another under conditions of open-minded 
discussion. 

But there has been a growing conviction among a number 
of American sociologists for several years that there may 
be more unity among us than appears on the surfatr, and 
that this fundamental unity that does exist is hidden under 
differences of terminology and methods of presentation. 
And it has been thought that, by centering attention on 
the matter, this existing unity might he brought to the front 
and the process of integration hastened in the interest of 
overcoming some of the manifest embarrassments that our 
diversity now imposes upon us. 

This conviction led to an effort, first in the Ohio Soci¬ 
ological Society and later in the section meeting on the 
teaching of sociology at the annual meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Society in 1931, to secure a .study of the 
problem. At the request of the section a Committee was 
appointed to study the matter and to report to the Society 
at the meeting in 1932. 
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It was felt, both by the Executive Committee of the 
Society and by those originally interested in the matter, that 
the fundamental need was for more information concern¬ 
ing the present status nf the introductory course. The Com¬ 
mittee was therefore constituted primarily as a committee 
for investigation to make a study of the situation as it 
now exists and to present a report at the annual meeting 
in 1932. The Committee was also given charge of the 
program of the section on the teaching of sociology for the 
(932 meeting of the Society. The reports of the Commit¬ 
tee comprised the program of the two sessions of that 
section. 

In the selection of the personnel of the Committee it was 
intended to give representation to the various types of in¬ 
stitutions offering instruction in sociology. It was thought 
that the problems presented in the teaching of elementary 
sociolog)' would vary with the type of institution and that 
it was desirable to have a picture of the situation as repre¬ 
sented by these varying circumstances. In organizing the 
work of the Committee the institutions offering sociology 
were divided into the following groups: (1) State uni¬ 
versities, (2) large endowed universities, (3) endowed col¬ 
leges, both independent and those with Protestant religious 
traditions, (4) Catholic colleges and universities, (5) 
women's colleges, (6) teachers’ colleges, (7) Negro col¬ 
leges, (8) land-grant colleges of agriculture and mechan¬ 
ical arts and colleges of agriculture in State universities. 
Each of these groups was studied separately. In addition, 
for the purpose of dividing the work of the Committee, the 
colleges and universities of the Northeast area, including 
Pennsylvania and all States East and North, were made a 
separate division since the educational traditions of this 
area are somewhat distinct. 

A questionnaire was drawn up by the Committee for 
submission to the instructors in introductory courses. This 
questionnaire asked for information concerning the follow¬ 
ing points: the length of the course; prerequisites; text and 
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other materials used; the objectives of the course; ;i topical 
outline of the main divisions; the instructor's conception 
of the scope and general approach; the principal concepts 
used; the names of sociological writers emphasized; the 
personnel and administration of the course; the library 
facilities; the methods of teaching. The questionnaire 
was sent by the members of the Committee to each of the 
colleges or universities in their respective areas. An effort 
was made to get information from every institution of 
higher learning in the United States and Canada teaching 
sociology. 

The success achieved in getting complete returns was not 
as great as was desired, although In many eases a second 
call was made. In all, however, there were three hundred 
and eighteen schedules returned, and in each of the areas 
the returns were sufficient to be entirely representative. In 
the judgment of the Committee, therefore, the returns give 
a rather accurate picture of the introductory course as 
taught in the colleges and universities of the United States 
and Canada, 

In the pages which follow there arc presented (he reports 
from these various areas, after which there is a summary 
of the whole situation, and the conclusions of the Com* 
mittee concerning the need for some constructive effort 
towards greater unity. 
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THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

IN THE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 

the: northeast area 

IIv.nky Pratt EAiRomi.n 
Nnv York University 

Tn Professor Duncan and myself was assigned the north¬ 
eastern section. As Professor Duncan left this region be¬ 
fore the returns were received, he sent his material to me, 
and it is incorporated in this report. I have not consulted 
him as tn the nature of the report, and he is not in any 
way responsible for the conclusions. 

We sent out altogether about 100 questionnaires and 
received 36 more or less fully filled out. Some of the 
questions are of such a nature that the replies can be 
tabulated by simple arithmetical processes. Others would 
require elaborate analysis to deduce their full meaning. 

In the former class, die results are as follows*. 

Dm you have more limn one introductory course? 

Yes—1. No—29. 

Does vonr institution have an orientation course in the social sciences? 

Yes—9. No-22. 

If so, must it precede introductory sociology for all wlio take the 
latter? 

Yes-6. No-O. 

Number of hours per week—3. 

Number of weeks—15-20 for one term—10. 

30->10 for two terms—20. 

Number of instructors in the department: 

One—9. Two—7. Three—5. Four—I. Five—3. Seven—1. Four¬ 
teen—!. 

Degrees of instructors: 

A.H.—1. LD.B.—1. A.M.—27. PI..D.-45. 

Number of instructors teaching introductory course: 

One—-15. Two—0. Three—2. Four—1. Five—0. Six—2. 

Degrees oi instructors teaching introductory course: 

A.H.—l. A.M.—13. lMt.D—23. 
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Turning 1 to the second category of questions, we find 
first library facilities. There is obviously no way of sum* 
marking the answers to this question. The question re- 
questing the main topical divisions, subdivisions, and per* 
centage of time on each main division cannot be summar¬ 
ized. Several assimilated it with the question concerning 
objectives of the course. Several said they did not have 
time to answer. In many cases the practice was closely 
identified with the text chosen. 

. Concerning the question calling for a listing of 25-50 
concepts, after consuming all the time I could allow her to 
use on this question, my secretary accumulated a list ol 
about 75 concepts, of which 68 were mentioned once, f> 
twice, and 1 three times. It is clear that a completion of 
the process would have resulted in an enormously extended 
list, with no semblance of uniformity. Some simply referred 
to the topical headings in the textbook. 

The question concerning the use of names of writers on 
sociology with which students in the introductory course 
should be made familiar is one of the most illuminating 
in the list. The witnesses gave a most ama/ing range of 
answers. Two did not answer. The extremes were: at 
one end three who do not regard names as important, 
and at the other “all the great names and works in the 
field.” More explicit at the upper limit was a detailed list 
of 63 names. The aggregate of writers included in the 
returns is a genuine omnium-gathcrurn. Here arc phil¬ 
osophers, historians, enthnologists, anthropologists, geogra* 
phers, biologists, Church Fathers, economists, geneticists, 
novelists, social workers, publicists, biometrics, psycho¬ 
analysts, psychologists, diplomats, and surprisingly few 
statisticians. The individual names include not only ih«- 
founders, such as Comte, Spencer, Ward, Sumner, ti hidings, 
and Small, but almost every American sociologist whose 
writings have attracted any attention whatever. 

The undergraduate who was familiar with any consid¬ 
erable proportion of these names, in any other sense than 
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having memorized them from a list, could certainly credit 
his introductory sociology course with having supplied him 
with many of the essentials of a liberal education. 

The quite general recognition of the importance of names 
demonstrates clearly that sociology as yet is far from the 
degree of standardization where it makes no difference to 
the beginning student who says a particular thing, and 
names arc forgotten as they are in physics and chemistry. 

Out of my hasty study of these partial returns, one con¬ 
clusion seems to emerge clearly. There is at present no 
such thing us a general introductory course in the colleges 
and universities of the northeastern section, There are 
many courses called by that name, but nothing that ap¬ 
proaches standardization. Each department handles the 
problem in a manner determined by the make-up of its own 
personnel, the educational and other experiences and ante¬ 
cedents of the teachers, the special setting of each particular 
institution, and most of nil the treatment followed in which¬ 
ever of the available texts is chosen for class use. At the 
present moment, our textbook writers are the arbiters of 
the elementary course. If a recommendation is desired, it 
would seem to he that for the immediate future things be 
left in this state, and that no cifort be made to standardize 
the introductory course. This does not mean that sociolo¬ 
gists should abandon all efforts towards the standardization, 
or at least harmonization, of their basic concepts. Unite 
the contrary. Let them work as arduously as possible to 
conic to an understanding with each other. Let these 
matters be threshed out as thoroughly as can lie in the 
technical journals and in professional discussions. But 
until there lias been laid some broad basis of uniform con¬ 
cepts, order of topical arrangement, method of cobrdina- 
tinn, scientific terminology, and standardized generalizations 
by leading sociological theorists, there is no prospect ol a 
useful termination of elloris to standardize the rleimnlan 


course, 
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IN STATE UNIVERSITIES AN’I) I.AR(iK KN- 
DOWED UNIVERSITIES OF TIIE WEST, 
MIDDLE WEST, AND SOI "LI I 

James M. Reinhardt 

University ot Nebraska 

Warner E, Givms 

University oi Texas 

Fifty-seven questionnaires were sent to Stale universities 
and large endowed institutions west and south of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and the following data were assembled from the 
returns sent in by 33 institutions—25 State universities and 
eight endowed institutions. Reports were received from 
State universities in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colo¬ 
rado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Caro¬ 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da¬ 
kota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The endowed institutions reporting were Duke, Met Jill, 
Northwestern, Oberiin, Southern California, Stanford, Van¬ 
derbilt, and Washington (St. Louis). 

The limited amount of space assigned to this report will 
permit only the barest summary data being included. Com¬ 
bined data for the two types of institutions will be given 
and little attempt will be made to interpret these data. 

Six institutions reported more than one introductory 
course; e.g., one for underclassmen and one for upper¬ 
classmen, while 27 institutions reported one course only. 
Eight institutions reported that they had an orientation 
course in the social sciences while 25 reported in the nega¬ 
tive. Of the eight reporting an orientation course, two 
replied that it must precede the introductory course in soci¬ 
ology and six answered in the negative. 

Considerable variation is shown in the prerequisites for 
the introductory course. Five institutions have no pre* 
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requisite, 23 require one year, one requires two years, one 
has a requirement of twenty-four semester hours, one re¬ 
quires one semester of work, one two quarters, and one 
one quarter. Thirty of the institutions specify no previous 
courses in other departments as prerequisite to the intro¬ 
ductory course, while three institutions, all of them in the 
group of endowed institutions, do require courses in other 
departments. 

Reports from institutions operating under the semester 
system show that 22 institutions give the course three hours 
a week and four offer the course five hours a week. In 
the same institutions, 12 give the course for IB weeks, nine 
for 36 weeks, three for 16 weeks, one for 17 weeks, and 
one for 15 or 16 weeks. Institutions operating under the 
quarter system give the number of hours per week de¬ 
voted to the introductory course as follows: five lor five 
hours, one for three hours, and one for two or three hours. 
The number of weeks given to the course varies from five 
institutions for 12 weeks to one institution for 25 weeks and 
one for 11 weeks. 

Recause of the great overlapping of many of the “ob¬ 
jectives" held for the course it was necessary to classify 
them more or less arbitrarily under somewhat general head¬ 
ings. It will he noted that more than one “objective" was 
belli by most of the institutions and some of these fell into 
some rather significant “blocks." Space will not permit 
listing these "Mocks" in this report. Twenty-eight insti¬ 
tutions reported “orientation in the social sciences or soci¬ 
ology" as a major objective; 12 listed “a scientific, im¬ 
partial, unbiased altitude"; nine gave “a working system 
advanced study in sociology"; eight gave "a working system 
of thought about society": seven listed "socialization and 
lilu'i'ali/alion of student's point of view"; five hope to “show 
that society can be analv/ed and. in part, controlled" ; four 
stress "cultural objectivity, etc.," "stimulation ol interest 
in the subject," and "provision of application ol the con¬ 
cepts of the course"; three wish to acquaint the student 
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with the problems of serial disorganization: an ! one 
stressed “social meliorism” as an attitude Jo he developed. 

Twenty-eight institutions reported on library farilitici 
available for sociology instruction and compared th in with 
those available for other departments. Kigbtecn drsrribcd 
their facilities as adequate, five as inadequate. <rvcn as 
fair, and one as “far from ideal.*' In comparing firilitirv 

15 stated that facilities were equal, five said tlicv were in¬ 
ferior, and three regarded their facilities as superior. 

A great deal of interest is attached to the question on 
the main topical divisions of the introductory course with 
the principal subdivisions. Answers to this question over¬ 
lapped considerably, and any attempt at classification of 
the subdivisions given under each main division would pro¬ 
duce confusion and be of only slight significance. Such 
a classification has therefore been omitted. So many insti¬ 
tutions failed to give approximate time nr approximate per- 
centage of total time spent on each main division that it 
was impossible to work out the percentages for purpose 
of classification. Main divisions not mentioned at least 
twice are omitted from the following report: 

Social process; mentioned by 15 institutions 
Social change and social evolution! 14 inuiiutirm* 

Introduction and background: 12 institutions 
Social controls: 10 institutions 

Human nature; conditioning; personality: 10 insiitutirnu 
Groups: 9 institutions 

Culture (includes such topics as “The nature of culture ” ’Tulle way* 
and mores," ‘'The analysis of culture," "Acculturation," and "Culture 
and social change"): 8 institutions 
Social institutions: 8 institutions 
The community: 8 institutions 
Social interaction: 8 institutions 
Factors in social life: 7 institutions 
Physical and geographical environment: 6 inuUuii<m<t 
Methods of social research: 5 institutions 
The nature of sociology: 5 institutions 
Social origins and social organization: 5 institution* 

Population: 5 institutions 
Biological basis of association: 4 institutions 
Social maladjustments, including social disorganization and •>>,. ij| 
lcms; 4 institutions 
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Society nr<l jlie prrsnn: 3 institutions 
Social progress: 3 institutions 
StfcJn} Structure: 3 institutions 
Organization of society: 2 institutions 
Social class ami caste: 2 institutions 
Social imprests: 2 institutions 
Human or social ecology: 2 institutions 

Principal concepts listed ten or more times by thirty-one 
institutions reporting are as follows: 

Concept mentioned 25 times: culture 

Concepts mentioned 2-V limes: social controls ami codes 

Concepts mentioned 21 times: institutions, mores, social conflict 

Concept mentioned 19 times: accommodation 

Concept mentioned 18 times: folkways 

Concepts mentioned 17 limes: assimilation, social change 

CVicepis mentioned 10 times: personality, social interaction 

Concept mentioned 15 times: social process 

Concepts mentioned 14 times: community, cultural lag. human ecology 
Concepts mentioned 13 times: adjustment, group, society 
Concepts mentioned 12 times: attitude, competition, diffusion, isolation, 
social evolution 

Concepts mentioned il limes: cooperation, crowd, cultural areas 
Concepts mentioned 10 times: collective behavior, communication, pri¬ 
mary group, race, social contacts 

Of less significance, perhaps, arc the names of writers 
on sociology ami others with which it is believed students 
in the introductory course should he made familiar. In 
all, 117 names were listed. These ranged in number of 
times mentioned from Cooley and Sumner, mentioned 23 
times; Spencer, mentioned 20 times; Giddings, mentioned 
19 times; and Ward, mentioned 18 times, to the names of 
50 men and women mentioned once each. This latter group 
included the nanus of many persons little known to ad¬ 
vanced students in sociology to say nothing of the names 
of several who cannot he classed as sociological writers 
or as having more than a very remote relationship to ill- 
subject of sociology; e.g., (iobincau, Jesus, Tannic, Tin- 
perl, I'uvlov, and Trotsky. 

Twenty-four State and eight endowed institutions re¬ 
ported on the content, scope, and general approach that 
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it is believed should characterize the introductory course. 
As one might expect, considerable range and latitude were 
evidenced in the replies on content and scope. Fourteen 
institutions state, in one form or another, that a genera! 
introduction to the field of sociology, implying a study of 
forces, processes, products, etc., constitutes the major por¬ 
tion of their courses. Four institutions emphasize nth us e, 
its development and molding effect; ton report a com¬ 
bination of general introduction and cultural emphasis; two 
added a treatment of social philosophy; live added immu* 
tion on social control and collective behavior; «mc empha¬ 
sizes problems; another stresses “process"; another devotes 
major attention to “geographical, biological, and psycho¬ 
logical bases of social life”; and still another emphasizes 
the “psychology of society.” 

Two main types of approach were noted in the replies 
to the questionnaire; i.e., cultural and snciivanalytic.il. 
Eight of the institutions adopt the former approach and 
11 attempt an analysis of the social life surrounding the 
student, although at least 2 of these institutions udl atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the cultural approach is by no means 
neglected. 

Less satisfactory were replies on teaching methods The 
general impression left by the sixteen reports on this sub¬ 
ject is to the effect that, aside from a more or less general 
use of the lecture method, there is little uniformity. Four¬ 
teen institutions reported the use of lectures, the time con¬ 
sumed varying from 16 per cent to l(HI per cent of the 
total time; 12 institutions reported the use of quiz sec¬ 
tions for the purpose of amplification and disnission; 11 
reported class discussion; 10 reported weekly tests or “short 
tests in quiz, sections,” while all 16 reported written exam¬ 
inations at midterm and at the end of the course; four 
reported field work with reports; five reported projects 
and reports in class; five reported term papers; and |»i 
reported collateral readings witli or without written re¬ 
ports. Most institutions made no report on time consumed 
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in each form of activity and those institutions reporting 
gave information that was not comparable. 

Answers to the question about the administration and 
degree of similarity between sections as to content and 
method where the course is given by more than one in¬ 
structor were so unlike that proper classification was impos¬ 
sible. In general, however, it may be definitely stated that 
the great majority of the institutions report great similarity 
between sections, this similarity being obtained by mutual 
agreement, through the planning of all work by one man, 
through letting one person do all the lecturing, etc. How¬ 
ever, the impression is given that teachers have autonomy 
within the general scheme or plan. 

After excluding all teachers below the rank of instructor 
the 32 institutions reporting on this point show a total of 
158 instructors in the departments of sociology, or an 
average number of instructors per department of 4,93. 
The actual number ranges from one to 31 instructors per 
institution, Of these instructors, 94 have die Ph.D. degree, 
40 the A.M., 11 the A.B., three the B.S., two the LL.D,, 
and one each the degrees of B.D., LL.B., M.S., R.N., 
LLM.j and one holds no graduate degree but has the 
equivalent in graduate study, In these same institutions 
there arc 112 instructors who teach the introductory course, 
or an average of 3.61 instructors per institution. Fifty- 
six of these instructors have die Ph.D. degree, 36 have the 
A.M., and 15 the A-B. The rest hold other degrees or 
combinations of degrees. Twenty-seven hold the rank of 
professor, 21 of assistant professor, 17 of instructor, 17 
of assistant, 12 of associate professor, three of teaching 
assistant, two of teaching fellow, one of associate, and one 
of lecturer. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SI KN< H.IJGY 
IN THE PROTESTAN T AND NtiNSKC- 
TARIAN COLLEGES OK THE WENT, 
MIDDLE WEST, AND StU TII 

L. E. Garwood 

Coe College 

In setting forth the results of the study »»f ihr infrmluc- 
tory course in sociology, the following may he uf interest: 
One hundred and fifly-two copies of the. qucMtmtnairc were 
sent out; fifty-four complete or partial replies vs ere finally 
returned. 

Eighty per cent of the colleges replying arc listed in 
the Blue Book as being under denominational control. The 
others are under Christian influence. Within these colleges 
are often young instructors, fresh from the graduate schools 
where rigidly objective standards and scientific procedure 
are upheld. It seems therefore that the anwcri suggest 
attempts to carry on towards theological objective* in an 
atmosphere partially objective and partially religious. 
Terms in such situations lack clarity and permit a double 
connotation. Any simple classification of such terms U 
hazardous. 

In many eases, sociology is looked upon ^ a device for 
furthering, with the prestige of science, ends and ideals 
conceived as objectives of the Christian college. It hr- 
comes the instrument of the missionary, 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Do you have more than one introductory C"urw: r g.. 
one for underclassmen and one for upperclassmen? 

One course—45 colleges Two courses —U colleges 

Does your college have an orientation course in the social 
sciences? If so, must it precede introductory sociology 
for all who take the latter? 

}• Seventeen colleges list general and spccilicallv social, 
science orientation courses. Of that number four spreiJi- 

18 
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call/ state that the course is operated by cooperation of 
various departments. Thirty-four have no such orienta¬ 
tion course. 

2. Of the 17 having such courses only eight require them 
before sociology. In most cases they arc required of all 
Students. 

What are the prerequisites for introductory sociology? 

1. Amount of college work that must precede: 

2. Previous courses in other departments: 

a) Of those having only one course: 

.10 require sophomore standing 
6 require junior standing 
6 require freshman standing 
1 requires “upper division" standing (junior) 

Wliere two courses arc offered, tin: prerequisites are freshman 
standing and junior standing. 

Number of hours per week tfie course is given. 

number of weeks. 


1. Where one 

course 

is given: 

Number ni collrgcs 

11 our< 

Weeks 

26 

1 

IB 

2 

5 

18 

14 

3 

34-36 

1 

5 

11 

1 

4 

12 

l 

2 

36 

45 

2. Where (wo 

courses 

arc given: 

Numhcr uf colleges 

Ilnurs 

Weeks 

2 

5 

12 

2 

.1 

18 

1 

3 

36 

1 


IB freshman-sophomore 

IB junior-senior 

6 

Stale somewhat 

fully ill 

v objectives that you hold for 


introductory course. 

The objectives of the course in introductory sociology, 
as indicated by the instructors, may be reduced to the cate¬ 
gories that follow: 
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1. Selling sociology to the colleges ami to the student 
public. There is a recognition that the subject has rmt yet 
been fully integrated with the curriculum. In fact, some 
of the older universities do not as yet recognize the subject 
as a field for separate and graduate study; in others such 
recognition is comparatively recent. 

2. Overcoming what has been called the ‘Voplmmstu 
obstacle.” The term sounds too much like socialism. 
There probably does not exist a college community in the 
country in which arc not influential citizens wlmsc con* 
ception of sociology is not that of something akin to radi¬ 
calism. The writer knows of influential banker* to whom 
the meaning and scope of the subject must rather fre* 
quently be restated. There may have been a misreading 
between the lines, but it seems that such notion is detected 
in over ten per cent of the replies. 

3. Sociology is looked upon as furnishing a rationale 
of personality growth and development. It serves to in¬ 
form the student in ways and techniques of more rational 
adjustments, and appreciation of current methods of ad* 
justment on his campus. It furnishes, in short, a irrhniqur 
of practical socialization and wholesome personal growth. 
And beyond that, it serves to orient the student in bis com¬ 
munity and to an appreciation of what the community 
contributes to his development. It further furnishes 'i\ 
appreciation of the larger social problems, and stimulates 
desire to participate effectively and intelligently in their 
solution. Further still, it furnishes a sort of prophylaxis 
against further maladjustments—in short* ratimial citizen¬ 
ship and group membership. One writer would frankly 
approach from, and include sociology in, the field of ethics. 

4. Inculcation of scientific detachment ami nbjnrivc at¬ 
titude towards social phenomena. 

5. Introduction to sociology as a science, and establish¬ 
ing the distinction between sociological and social pnihlrmv 
This lays the basis for advanced and graduate study, and 
for the possibility of an intelligent reading of the grow¬ 
ing body of sociological literature. Back of this is doubt- 
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less the desire to find major students and to direct them to 
graduate study and professional achievement. This leads 
to acquaintance with men whose writings may become ob¬ 
jects of imitation and criticism as well as valuable historical 
information. 

6. There is also the object of opening up a field of voca¬ 
tional opportunity in social service, as well as in sociology 
professionally. This means also equipment for the life- 
work of teachers and ministers. 

7. Another objective may be designated as a technique 
of “spiritual hygiene.” This may be a hazardous state¬ 
ment, yet apparently contains n suggestion of truth. 

8. To create a tolerant and broad-minded attitude. 

Give the main topical divisions of your introductory course, 
with the principal subdivisions and approximate percent¬ 
age of total time spent on each main division. 

There is an unmistakable tendency for the textbook to 
determine the topics and proportion of time and emphasis. 
Several replies merely say “see table of contents of the 
text.” About these texts, while supplementing them, vari¬ 
ous instructors have built their courses. 

List here twenty-five to fifty of the principal concepts which 
you believe a student who has completed the course 
should be able to understand and use. 

The thirty most frequently stated concepts arc: 


Culture.28 

Social control . .27 

Institution .24 

Conflict ... 2.1 

Personality .18 

Mores . 18 

Assimilation . 18 

Aminintoilntinn .17 

Social |ir«ij»rrss . 17 

Auilmlrs.lf> 

Knlkivay . l ^ 1 

I'VolnUy.h 

Isolation .1 ^ 

Interaction .1-5 

Group.hi 
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Competition .. 
Social distance 
Social process 

Mobility. 

Custom . 

Community ,. 
Social heritage 
Socialization • 
Human nature 
Adaptation ... 
Cooperation .. 
Primnry group 
Subordination 


. .1.3 
..12 
..12 
..12 
.11 
..n 

-JO 

..HI 

..in 

. . 9 
.. 9 
.. 9 
.. 9 


Superordination..... 9 

Psychic and cultural environment.... 9 


Reference to table of contents of text to determine con¬ 


cepts : 

Ross . 2 

Hart (Science of Social Relations)..... 1 

Blackmar and Gillin... I 

Case . I 


With what names of sociological writers and others do 
you believe students in the introductory course should 
be familiar? 

Number of limes Nutnbrr nf tuna 


Name of writer 

mentioned 

Name of writer 

WtHtWHfti 

Ross 

28 

Irf'Hnn 

3 

Spencer 

24 

Mucker 

3 

Giddings 

23 

McDnugall 

3 

Cooley 

22 

Mendel 

3 

Sumner 

21 

Plato 

3 

Park 

20 

Reuter 

3 

Small 

19 

Rousseau 

3 

Burgess 

18 

Simmel 

3 

Comte 

17 

Wallas 

3 

Thomas 

17 

Walson 

3 

Ellwood 

13 


3 

Bogardus 

12 

Young 

3 

Darwin 

11 

Aquinas 

o 

Gillin 

11 

Bacon, Pramis 

i 

Tarde 

10 

Binder 

2 

Ogburn 

8 

DriffauU 

■» 

Wisslcr 

8 

Carver 

i 

Bernard 

7 

Arnold 


Boas 

7 

Devine 

'» 

Keller 

7 

Durkhcim 

o 

Barnes 

6 

Ely 

2 
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Number of limes Number of times 


Nome of writer 

mentioned 

Name of writer mentioned 

Blackmar 

6 

Freud 

2 

Addams, Jane 

5 

Goddard 

2 

Malthus 

5 

Hankins 

2 

Case 

5 

Hayes 

2 

Dewey 

5 

Hobbes 

2 

Davis 

5 

Huxley 

2 

Gabon 

5 

Kidd, Benjamin 

2 

Kri'f’brr 

5 

Kohler 

2 

Sorokin 

5 

MacKcnzic 

2 

Faria 

4 

North 

2 

Odum 

4 

Pape, Kirby 

2 

Vebien 

4 

Pearson, K. 

2 

Wcstcrmarck 

4 

Smith, Adam 

2 

Aristotle 

3 

Steiner 

2 

Beach 

3 

Thomas, Norman 

2 

(inldcnwmrr 

3 

'Iliraslicr 

2 

Groves 

3 

Trotter 

2 

Hart. Horncll 

3 

Willey 

2 

Huntington 

One hundred 

3 

and twenty 

-seven other names were men- 

tioned one time each. 

Give at some length your ideas concerning the 

content, 


scope, and general approach which you believe should 
characterize the introductory course. 

About 40 per cent of the replies say that this has been 

answered in questions on pages -, or they omit it. 

The remainder exhibit quite a variety of answers, as might 
have been expected. First, there is the conflict over what 
is conceived to be the logical, as distinguished from the 
pedagogical, approach—the abstract versus the concrete. 
One group favors beginning with the learning of principles 
and concepts as tools for opening up the social situation. 
The other would begin with a study of contemporary life 
in the concrete, the local community, the life experiences 
of the student, and proceed to inductive generalizations. 
This is further complicated by local considerations, the size 
of the college, and the number of sociology courses offered 
in the college. In some colleges the introductory course 
is also the final and only course the majority of the stu¬ 
dents will take. Aspiration is tempered in and by prac- 
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tice, thus balancing the theoretical ideal with the locally 

possible. 

Secondly, there is the distinction as to whether thr objec¬ 
tive is practical and concerned with the student** own per¬ 
sonal development and orientation, or whether he H being 
equipped for life in the community as citimi, teacher, nr 
minister, or further, whether he is being made into a soci¬ 
ologist, Perhaps a distinction may he pm tints: Is thr 
student being equipped to become a participating observer 
or to become an observing participant? 

Sociology is conceived, on the one hand, as a body nf 
knowledge furnishing materials for the solution of concrete 
life and social problems, and as emotionally conditioning 
the future citizen to react in approved ways to such prob¬ 
lems; and, on the other hand, sociology is conceived as a 
science, a body of truth, desirable as a mode of under¬ 
standing a kind of reality. The replies indicate that the 
colleges we arc here concerned with arc prep on dr randy 
in favor of the first alternative. Only incidentally arc thrv 
concerned with making scholars and producing research 
sociologists. These considerations determine snipe, con¬ 
tent, and approach. 

Briefly, describe your teaching methods, as lecture, dis¬ 
cussion, quiz, size of classes, requirement nf special re¬ 
ports, and any other features which will indicate your 
method and manner of conducting your course: 
Seemingly all the methods of conducting classes known 
to schoolmasters are exhibited in the conduct of the reci¬ 
tation hour. Lectures, class discussion, laboratory exer¬ 
cises, quizzes on text, assigned reading, special readings, 
notebooks, book reviews for class discussion as well as for 
instructor’s eye alone, term, reports and theses, as well as 
“out-of-class casual conversation” arc all reported, l’rob- 
ably 75 per cent of the instructors employ some variety of 
lecture. 

If course is given by more than one instructor, describe 
administration and degree of similarity between sections 
as to content and method. 

In 50 per cent of the colleges replying, this question does 
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not arise. There is hut one instructor. Of the remaining 
50 per cent five indicate more than one instructor and the 
others give no indication. It is a fair assumption that in 
the vast majority of colleges of the size here contemplated, 
only one instructor is so employed. 

Where more than one instructor has a section, the com¬ 
mon text unifies the course, 

Number of instructors in the department, with graduate 
degrees of each. 

In 35 of the colleges replying, the sociology instruction 
is given by one instructor, giving full or part time. In some 
eases, the subject is placed in a department of political 
economy, having several instructors and each giving in¬ 
struction in sociolog)'. In one such case, the head of the 
department offers the course. In at least one case, the 
teacher of ethics handles the introductory course, which 
is the only one given. One school reports four instructors 
involved, not all on full time. One has an assistant who 
grades papers but docs no teaching. 

The degrees held arc as follows: A.E., 3; A.M., 27; 
I’ll.I),, 23; J.I)., 1; M.D., 1; D.D., l;D.esI„ (Paris), 1; 
S.T.H., Ph.D., D.D., I.itt.D., 1; S.T.M., 1. 

Of those holding the A.M., eight claim from one to two 
years additional graduate study. One A.M. claims four 
years of graduate study. 

Number of instructors, graduate degrees, and rank of each 
instructor teaching introductory course: 


Rank held hy teachers: 

Professor .12 

Associate prnlrssnr .. 2 

Assistant prufes^nr . 2 

Instructor . 3 

Degrees hy rank: 

Professor, A.M. 2 

Professor. Pit.I). H 

AM<hialr professor, Plt.l). I 

Assistant prnfrssur, Ph.D. 2 

Instructor, A.M. -1 

{Jruihiatf! assistant. A.M. 1 

Other ranks not specified. 













THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN' SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Valeria K. Hn»pm:R 

Loyola UnivciMly 

One hundred and two representative Catholic colleges 
and universities cooperated by responding to the question, 
nairc formulated by the Committee on the Teaching of the 
Introductory Sociology Course. 

The number of colleges whose returns constitute the basis 
of this report amounts to two thirds of the number solicited. 
The vital interest evoked in the Committee’s investigation 
was due to the realization on the part nf the instructors 
who are teaching sociology, that they, individually, are in 
a quandary typical to that which gave impetus to the need 
for the investigation. Wishing aid individually, they re¬ 
sponded, so that some recommendations for a body of 
fundamental sociological ideas might materialize. 

The first question under consideration eonccrnrd the 
group for which the course was organized. Eighty-seven 
colleges stated that they had but one introductory course, 
which was intended to meet the needs of unde rJ assn ten. 
Three colleges have a course for both upperclassmen and 
underclassmen; nine colleges have a special course for 
seniors; two colleges have special courses for juniors and 
seniors. 

Orientation courses in the social sciences apparently are 
not in vogue. Nine institutions reported the adoption of 
such a course, while 81 reported that no such course is 
offered or required. 

The prerequisites for sociology were so divergent that 
the conclusion must follow that some standards should hr 
adopted for a more universal discipline in this regard. Some 
variations in practice in order of importance arc: Fifty-five 
institutions require two years of college work previous to 
taking any sociology course; 18 institutions require one 

2 6 
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year of college work; seven colleges require one year of 
freshman work plus work in the orientation course; five 
colleges require 30 semester hours of college work as a 
prerequisite. Further statements of prerequisites divulged 
such as these: a major in economics (30 credits); the 
completion of freshman and sophomore arts courses before 
student is eligible for a sociology course; completion of 
three years of college work; rank of senior as prerequisite 
for enrollment in sociology. Previous courses in other 
departments regarded as prerequisite by some institutions- 
were those generally of the social- and political-science 
groups. 

Relative to the time allowances for the course, the modal 
time was three hours per week for a semester; although 
two thirds as many institutions devote two semesters to the 
course. 

Upon analysis and interpretation of the objectives set 
forth by 84 per cent of the institutions for their introduc¬ 
tory sociology course, there is an apparent diversity. Never¬ 
theless, the stated aims predispose a central tendency which 
is towards social orientation. To instruct the student in 
the nature of society's organisation, its basic concepts and 
institutions, to enable the student to get a sympathetic and 
intelligent understanding and an interest in the nature and 
significance of the social group life, and his relations thereto 
as an individual, to facilitate the development of such atti¬ 
tudes as will allow the student freedom from prejudicial 
and biased interpretations and conclusions, and to give him 
the opportunity to gain such knowledge and factual data, 
arc the most concurrent objectives set forth in the ques¬ 
tionnaire replies. 

The popularity of textbook usage may lead to many 
deductions. Whether a given text is adopted because it 
represents a certain school of thought, or because the in¬ 
structor requires a text as a guide for himself, and as a 
disciplinary measure for his students, cannot be justifiably 
concluded one way or the other. However, a somewhat 
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slavish respect for this instrument exists. Standard texts 
by the foremost writers in the held arc in adoption, with 
few modifications or omissions being recommended. 

Materials outside the text in use by (he mxtiiutinns re¬ 
porting included field trips, outside lecturers, trip's to social 
agencies and institutions in the community* t'linics special 
assignments in the field, use of libraries, caw rr<or<R case 
studies, special outlines, reports, laboratory work. etc. 

In regard to library facilities, 72 college** reported that 
those available for their use were adequate, though 28 
of this group complained that they were inadequate in 
comparison to those maintained (or other departments. 
Libraries available in the community wherein a college 
was situated were also consulted. 

The content of the introductory course in sociology de¬ 
notes many variations in estimates of what should he in¬ 
cluded under the title of an introductory course in sociology. 
Standardization docs not exist. What is considered as a 
major topical division by one instructor h relegated to the 
position of a subtopic by another. The approximate per¬ 
centage of time allowed on each main division likewise 
varies. The adoption of a more definite set-up of ideas 
seems fundamentally necessary should sociology hope to 
endure as a science among other scientific disciplines. A 
general confusion is apparent among those teaching the 
course in regard to the determination and evaluation of 
such ideas as are deemed basically necessary to hr included 
in an introductory course. This is also true for the con- 
cepts which must be included in the study of sociology, as 
well as for the content, scope, and genera! approach to 
that subject. 

The teaching methods most frequently cmplnvrd included 
the lecture method, together with discussion, firbl work, 
special seminars, original study, studcnt-condfic fed writ fen 
reports, examinations? and case studies were »Lo indicated 
as being in general use. 

Many of the instructors employ the general method- 
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science type of KMihing through Ii»c live steps—-exploita¬ 
tion. preM-nution, avomd.»*h*n. nrR.ini/.uinjj, and recita- 
linn. 

Sixty-eight inMnu tors demanded written reports of 2,000 
to -?,0OO words in length, < m-rj-jiig unite actual problem in 
the vui.il Odd in wlmh the student was interested and 
dcsirmis nf developing. .«»d, of which hr had the under* 
standing and knowledge flnr«<tn' to enable him to treat 
the ?uhj<M inirlbgemly and comprehensively. 

Ninety-three imjnnfor* employ ora! and written <pji/./.cs. 
and give them weekly, monthly, quarterly, and at the end 
of the term- f inly 2 per rent of the time allotted to the 
course is devoted to examinations, tests, and (pii/zing. Very 
few favor the ohjrtiivc test, <nmis>ting «*f completion tests, 
selection etc, Semester examinations consist basically 
of lecture material, items of discussion, assigned material, 
students* own rtfnm in survey or research, special reports, 
ami textbook material. 

In comlusion, one mav state tlut the status of the intro¬ 
ductory courses an ** biology is an unstable one, due to the 
varying practices existing in fhr inMituthm* that have co¬ 
operated with the ('ojj)iaajttrr. This detriment may he ac¬ 
counted for hy the nnviim, as wrH as changeability of the 
subject matter of the k-<mr»r; aho (he questionable status 
of sociology in the tnrsoid.i uf m.mv institutions. In 
explanation, *mr had** shin unir^r **Sieml in every depart¬ 
ment of the stirmes. a s.o t which consequently deducts 
from the idruiiiv and boporumr of the course in its own 
right. 

An agreement and integration of context might aid in 
protecting fhr intfolmoov imirsr of s/innlngy from the 
hazards that hrsrt department newly lamuhed. and in 
preserving miiiilngY with the dignity it should merit as a 
social ftiirttir. Kea.hug hrtwrrn (hr lines of fhr replies, 
one readily apprehends the munition of this need bv 
those teaching and guiding the destinies of the sociology 
course in (heir institutions. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN NEGRO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Bertram W. Dhti.r 

t’l'skc Univmiiiy 

Negro colleges and universities in the \ "mini .States, 
though relatively few in number as compare*! with all Mich 
institutions, tend, it is said, to reflect (he curricula, inrilindg, 
and ideals established by colleges in the Ucm Amman tra- 
dition. To the extent that this is true, a trm* wciion of 
practices in Negro institutions would hr rxpnicd to re¬ 
semble similar samples from colleges of other groups. With 
these inferences in mind, the following investigation nf 
courses in introductory sociology was undertaken under 
the auspices of a committee representing the Amman 
Sociological Society. It was hoped that the data would 
furnish materials to round out a survey of the introductory 
course in American colleges^ if not, indeed, to allow com- 
parison and contrast with current practices and standards. 

Questionnaires, similar to those used by the Committee, 
were sent to 55 Negro colleges and universities which 
offered no fewer than three years nf college work, ami 
which reported a minimum enrollment of 50 students in 
1929. 1 Since that number included virtually all of the 
colleges of the rank desired,* no other basis of selection 
was attempted. 

Twenty-six questionnaires were returned, in which replies 
were generally adequate; but no questionnaire contained 
all the information requested. The returns, then, represent 
less than half of the questionnaires sent, hut a test of thr 
data reveals that the sample is representative of the better 
colleges, For example, II of 19 colleges with 25U and 
more students, and seven of 13 colleges with IWI to lUi 
students replied to questionnaires. Another test nf thr 
represent ative character of the sample shows that four 

‘The Hat was oMnined from Tht N«r,> Yw flMk, EOn Eul, [i; , S"i? 1‘ o 
lnchJded land ' 8rant CQ " C8ts ’’M etuollrosMi, ol ftwtr than it hvn>"1«e4 tw-Ui.H nr ,c rM 
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“A” colleges, and 18 "B” colleges returned information 
for their courses. 3 

The average enrollment in 11 colleges is 295 students. 
Fifty-three students arc registered in the average depart¬ 
ment of sociology, and 33 in the introductory course. This 
may point to a lack of enthusiasm for advanced courses 
in sociology, for though 18 per cent of all students are 
registered in the department of sociology, 62 per cent of 
the latter arc registered in the introductory course. On 
the other hand, when statistics for the last two years are 
considered, departments of sociology show an increase of 
5.7 per cent, as compared with total college enrollment 
and introductory-course registration. These latter, on the 
average, record decreases of 17 per cent and five per cent, 
respectively. 

One introductory course in a college is the rule without 
an exception. However, the course is given twice a year 
hy one college and divided into sections by another. The 
prerequisite for admission to the introductory course is one 
year of college work in 11 institutions, and two years of 
college work in three others.* There seems to be no re¬ 
striction on the registration of juniors and seniors in the 
course. The general requirement commonly includes no 
orientation, and seldom includes specific subjects in the 
social sciences. In fact, two thirds of the institutions have 
no social-service prerequisite, while as few as one sixth 
offer altogether but nine courses in contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion, economics, psychology, and history. 

Fifty per cent of the colleges have one teacher of soci¬ 
ology; 35 per cent have two teachers; and the remaining 
IS per cent have cither three or four. These teachers arc 
usually ranked as professors, but one bears the title of 
“head" of a department of two teachers, while a second 
is “director" of a department of three. Of 39 teachers in 

iftrlif ol II "A" follrijes, Hint II nf 2'l "11" <n'l<-,;«•». 111 Mini Ujr the Southern AvwKintiori 
of CoIIcrc* mid High SOiooin, ntitl '! ”11" tollrun cniril liy othrr njccncics were included. 

‘Four (uuvrlcc-^ysicin and vwi «mcAtcc- system coUcrcs tenure oimi year o( colic rc 
work, The (luce collejjcj rei|viicing two ycaifl all have tin- uenuairr |ila>i- 
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20 colleges, 35 have masters' degrees, three the doctorate 
in philosophy, four have bachelors' degrees in divinity, 
four bachelors' degrees in arts or science, and one reports 
the bachelor's degree in law. It is significant, in ihi* con¬ 
nection, to note that no college reports an inMruitnr of the 
elementary course with less than a graduate degree, com- 
monly the master’s degree in arts or stieme. 

The average number of sociology courses offered per 
teacher decreases as the number uf teacher* mi traces. (Inc. 
teacher departments offer an average of six c«m*rs, two- 
teacher departments offer live, and the lour schools with 
three or four teachers offer three courses. The statement, 
then, that college catalogues should he dashed as high- 
class fiction seems not to hold for sociology in Negro nil- 
leges. It is not apparent, from the information available, 
that those colleges offer more courses dun arc, or can he, 
given. 

Credits given for the course differ in cjuarler-system 
institutions as compared with the semester-system institu¬ 
tions. In the former, the average credit its $.4 quarter 
hours, but the modal credit is five quarter hours. Seven 
colleges, on the semester plan, offer the introductory emirs? 
for one semester; but six others, on the same plan, require 
two semesters. The average and modal credits in this 
Utter group are 4,5 and three semester hours, respectively. 

Opportunity for continued study in sociology U offered in 
15 colleges, where the number of intermediate and advanced 
courses is above one hundred. Majors in sociology arc not 
generally offered, however, due perhaps to the restrictions 
made necessary in colleges with one teacher. Yet in those 
schools whose facilities permit, a more or less drlmite re¬ 
quirement prevails. Colleges on the semester plan require 
from 15 to 40 hours for a major, with the average at ;H/» 
hours and the mode at 24 hours. Quartcr«%yMem colleges 
offer 40 or 45 for a major. The advantage, however, 
is with the latter requirement. 
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A textbook, followed with few omissions and with little 
modification in two thirds of the colleges reporting, is the 
basic requirement in the introductory course. However, 
materials in addition to the text arc used in twenty colleges. 
The materials arc grouped under: sociological magazines 
and periodicals; general magazines, journals of other fields, 
and newspapers; and source or reference books. The latter 
appear to lie used most, occurring 35 times in 57 cases. 
Cooley's Social Organization, and Social Process, Sumner's 
Folkways, Ogburn’s Social Change, and Wissler's Man and 
Culture arc reported in 16 instances. Other elementary 
texts arc used in ten instances. The remainder of the 
reports mention no specific work. General magazines and 
periodicals arc reported 11 times, hut the only two named 
arc The Journal oj Negro History and Opportunity. The 
American Journal of Sociology is used in four schools, 
Social Science Abstracts in two, Sociology and Social Re¬ 
search and Social Forces, in one each. The average num¬ 
ber of additional references is six, but the mode is one. 
Perhaps, the latter measure is nearer to a true description. 

Information concerning library facilities for introductory 
sociology is available from 22 colleges. Sixteen teachers 
ranked their facilities from average to excellent; seven 
thought the library facilities not up to the desired standard, 
or else entirely inadequate; while nine were undecided what 
the situation was. 

Comparison of library facilities for sociology with those 
available for other departments, in 15 colleges, indicates 
that sociology is superior to philosophy, religion, and other 
social sciences in five instances each; to unnamed depart¬ 
ments in seven; and to pure science in one. On the other 
hand, education, history, and literature have the advantage 
over sociology in ten instances; while economics, pure 
sciences, and all other departments show superiority in 
one instance. Prom these data, we may conclude that 
library facilities for sociology arc definitely inferior to those 
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for other departments in approximately 55 p«-r cent of the 
instances given. 

Techniques and methods used in rn!r”dminrv 

sociology are many and varied. Tahol-sriom from ;i ma¬ 
jority of 22 colleges shnw the use of d>SA«**dnm„ lectures, 
and special reports or problems in the nr-kr &ivcn. Honk 
reports, tests, notebooks, recitations term papers, field 
work, and conferences arc used fewer than nine rime* each. 
Recitations and term papers appear three «s4tk>*, anil field 
work and conferences appear but once brum this* sum¬ 
mary, it appears that teachers use many device* the aver¬ 
age exceeds five—to drill students in the material* of the 
elementary course. One possibly new trend Sirs in the 
gradual extinction of recitation and term papers. 

Objectives sought in the introductory da**™ *rcm to be 
divided into two classes: first, those which adopt the point 
of view that sociology is a science; and, second, those which 
approach the subject as a discipline in teach the art of 
living. Teachers with the former point of view generally 
seek to instruct in analysis and mclIunL la give, a minimum 
background of fundamental concepts, and to provide tech¬ 
niques and materials for further study in the field. Teach¬ 
ers of the latter group, on the other hand, believe it their 
duty to impart information concerning social relationships, 
to acquaint students with social problems, and to provide 
interested persons with a desire to act in social situations. 
Both groups believe that they are reaching their objectives, 
even though the objectives desired are seldom clearly stated. 
Moreover, they add, they are doing their work as close to 
perfection as material facilities and personal limitations 
allow. 

To attain his objectives, the teacher selects a given intro¬ 
ductory text, modifies it to suit the class hrfnrc him, selects 
the techniques most promising for the mmnriii. and attempts 
to complete, or go as far as possible, in the text by tlo* end 
of a given period. Due then to a variety of texts, and to 
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the approach which each one gives, there is little agree¬ 
ment or standardization of the materials in the introductory 
course. 

If then there is little agreement with respect to the con¬ 
tent of the introductory course, there is still less with 
reference to the fundamental concepts with which the stu- 
dest should he acquainted. Of 200 odd concepts submitted 
in sixteen lists, 128 appeared but once, and as few as 13 
appeared in 50 per cent of the lists. The concepts appear¬ 
ing with the greatest regularity are: conflict, folkways, 
mores, accommodation, social control, assimilation, com¬ 
munity, group, and personality. These appear nine times 
or more in the sixteen lists. The array of concepts sug¬ 
gests the conclusion that teachers of introductory courses 
in Negro institutions emphasize categories which explain 
the situation and condition of the Negro in America. 

There is, in addition, small agreement with respect to 
the names and works of writers in sociology with which 
elementary students should be acquainted. One hundred 
and thirty-six names appear 347 times, with 16 names 
appearing ten or more times, and 115 appearing fewer 
than three times. The agreement expressed by the former 
condition finds Sumner, Cooley, and Giddings leading the 
list; Park and Burgess in fourth place; Ross and Spencer 
In sixth and seventh places, respectively; and Tarde, Ward, 
and Comte vying for honors in eighth place. In the lists 
arc found the names of 11 Negroes, appearing 16 times 
in all. C. S. Johnson and E. Franklin Frazier are men¬ 
tioned three times each; Kelly Miller twice; W. F„ B. 
DuBois, Benjamin Brawlcy, H. M. Bond, James Weldon 
Johnson, Alain Locke, Booker T. Washington, Abram 
Harris, and Carter G, Woodson once each. If all are 
not sociologists, teachers of introductory sociology in a 
few Negro colleges seem to think the course an appropriate 
place in which to mention their names. 
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From this rapid survey of the introductory course in 
Negro colleges we arrive at the fallowing coiuhirinm, sns- 
tained, we believe, by the data at hand: Claw arc aver* 
age in size; teachers arc fairly well equipped for their 
teaching; facilities for leaching arc perhaps adequate: 
credits arc standard; and methods and objectives arc ac¬ 
ceptable, There is but limited agreement rnmernirtg the 
content of the course and the author* with whom the stu¬ 
dents should be acquainted* yet the limitation* dm not alto¬ 
gether preclude standardisation. The trend h towards 
the “science of society" conception of sociology, and 
Sumner is the patron saint. In fact, Sumner's name appears 
first in the list of authors, and the concept* to which he gave 
prominence rank second and third in the list. On the other 
hand, considering Cooley, Park, (mldings, and Hur^m as 
representatives of the social psychological approach, and 
noting the prominence of the concepts which they have 
used, it appears that this point of view is not ignored. 

The most obvious conclusion is that the introductory 
course in Negro colleges and universities is characterized 
by its resemblance to the course in other colleges and uni¬ 
versities. If it differs at all, it appears to be in the atten¬ 
tion paid to concepts referring to the status and condition 
of the Negro in America, in the use of Negro journals as 
collateral references, and in referring to Negro authors. 
But whatever the similarities and differences, one conclusion 
appears reasonable; viz*, the introductory course in soci¬ 
ology in Negro colleges and universities is safe for soci¬ 
ology. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE COLLEGES FOR WOMEN IN THE 
WEST, MIDDLE WEST, AND SOUTH 

Florence W. Schafer 

Lindrnwood College 

This paper attempts to present the nature of the intro¬ 
ductory sociology course as taught in some of the colleges 
for women that arc located west and south of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The data of this paper were assembled by analyz¬ 
ing the responses received from the colleges for women 
returning the questionnaires submitted by the Committee 
authorized to make the study of the introductory sociology 
course. The questionnaires were sent to 100 colleges in 
this group and 27 of them replied. The entire question¬ 
naire was not answered in each ease, hut as a group the 
replies were adequate and probably representative of this 
section of the country. 

.idmimstralioii oj iittnuluclary sociology course 
The common practice in these colleges is to offer one 
introductory sociology course that is open to all students 
above the freshman year; only two of the colleges offer In¬ 
troductory sociology courses—one for underclass students 
and one for upperdass students. The prerequisite for the 
introductory sociology course in 19 of the colleges is one 
year of college credit; two of these colleges specify that 
the first year's work must include a course in biology and 
a course in history. Freshman students arc admitted into 
the introductory sociology course in one college; junior 
standing anil a course in economics are the prerequisites 
in three of the colleges; and a general orientation course 
in the social sciences is required during the freshman year 
in live of the colleges. The introductory sociology course 
is offered as a year course in most of the colleges, although 
seven of them listed it as a semester course; only one col¬ 
lege offered it as a quarter course. The average range of 
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credit hours for the introductory sociology <mine is five 
or six semester hours. 

Some appreciation of the content; wipe, and general ap¬ 
proach of the introductory sociology course in this group 
of colleges for women can l>c ascertained from an exam¬ 
ination of the objectives, the main topical divisions, and the 
principal concepts. 

Objectives of introductory sneiofoyy maw 

Below is a classification made of the dittrrem objectives 
listed by the teachers who cooperated in thk part of the 
investigation. Some of the teachers listed only one objec¬ 


tive, but many of them ottered several objective, 

Objeciivtt ©/ Cttiti 

Mastery of fundamental concept? and principles . .. 12 

Development of scientific attitudes relative to jwnal p-Kpu'-in'm 7 

Analysis of social behavior..... ■ -. 7 

Historical perspective sufficient to explain cwMemporan- fi 

Development of interest in the participation ol grmjp hi*- - ft 

Analysis of some social problems.. — . 5 

Elementary background for social work.....- - 3 


It seems quite evident from litis list r>f ohjaiSvcx that 
there is some unanimity of opinion relative in the purposes 
for the course as it is taught in the women's colleges. 


Main topical divisions of introductory imiutuyy r •>unc 
The general approach of the course in this group of 
colleges is rather definitely outlined in the main topical 
divisions included in the following classification, 


Main Topieal Divimnt 

Social and cultural evolution. 

Social control . 

Social organization ..... 

Social problems ...... 

Social processes .... 

Biological processes ... 

Psychological processes . 

Social ideals . 


„W <>/ Ctun 
... H 
. 11 
, . 11 

... u 

. . 5 

S 

t 

... 1 


The approximate percentage of time devoted tit each 
main topic was not indicated hy many t»f the leather*; each 
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teacher, in general, had two or three main topical divisions 
that were presented to students with varying degrees of 
emphasis. 

Principal concepts considered haste in the introductory soci¬ 
ology course 

It is interesting anti gratifying to note that the concepts 
that were listed as essential to an understanding of the 
course seemed to follow rather logically the plan of the 
main topical divisions that were listed, also, by the teachers. 
There was, however, no uniformity among the teachers’ 
replies relative to the number of principal concepts that 
students were required to understand by the time the course 
was completed, Several teachers stated that in their Judg¬ 
ments 10 or IS principal concepts were quite a sufficient 
number to be introduced into the introductory sociology 
course, but others indicated that 200 or 300 principal con¬ 
cepts should be mastered in the introductory sociology 
course. All of the teachers, nevertheless, believed that 
a thorough mastery of some principal concepts was essen¬ 
tial. It is rather appalling that there should exist such 
a wide variation in regard to so fundamental a problem in 
sociology. If there is any problem of research in the teach¬ 
ing of sociology that is worthy of investigation, obviously 
one of the first points of attack is in regard to the matter 
of the determination, within reasonable limits, of the num¬ 
ber and type of principal concepts that should be learned by 
first-year students in sociology. Following is a tabulation 
of the concepts that were classified from the questionnaires. 


Principal Concepts 

Social-proem concepts . 

Cultural cniuopts . 

SiH'inl iiri:aiii/atim rumrpt. 

(iroup concepts. 

Prn-nnalitv concrpi'i. 

hcoloi’ical rojlirpt'i . 

Social-charier cmicrpts . 

Social-research concepts 


No. of Cases 

... 20 
... 17 

... ID 
.. . H 
... 7 

. .. ft 
.... 4 

I 
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Sociological writers 

Another question which brought forth a wide range of 
opinion from this group of teachers related to the number 
of sociological writers whom it was deemed advisable to 
make familiar to students during the course. Some of 
them believed that familiarity with the names of sncio- 
logical writers should be incidental or reserved for ad- 
vanced courses; other teachers included a comprehensive 
list of many classical writers in philosophy, economies, psy¬ 
chology, sociology, and all the contemporary American 
writers in sociology. The average trend was to consider 
10 or 12 American writers that included the names of 
Cooley, Giddings, Sumner, Small, Ross, and Fllwnod. 

Library facilities 

The number of titles that were considered to constitute 
an adequate library for the sociology departments in these 
colleges ranged from 200 to 1,000 volumes. Only three 
of the teachers stated that they believed their library facili¬ 
ties were too limited for good work. This wide discrep¬ 
ancy in the number of volumes that constitute an adequate 
library can be accounted for, in part, by the fact that the 
enrollments in these respective schools arc vastly different. 

Teaching methods 

The most common teaching method reported was a com¬ 
bination of class discussion, individual reports, ami written 
quizzes. The next method most frequently used was a 
combination of the lecture, discussion, individual reports, 
and written quizzes, Several departments provide for field 
trips. 

Faculty training 

The number of teachers in the various departments that 
replied ranged from one to four, yet 15 of the departments 
had but one teacher. There were \1 departments that had 
one or more teachers with the doctor’s degree. 
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Undergraduate major and number of courses in the depart¬ 
ment 

The requirement for an undergraduate major seems to 
range in terms of semester credit hours from 21 to 30; a 
common practice is to permit the undergraduate student 
who majors in sociology to include in the major from 
five to seven semester credit hours in the related fields of 
psychology, history, political science, or economics, The 
number of courses offered in the various sociology depart¬ 
ments ranges from one to 24; in most of the colleges eight 
or ten courses represent the average number that is offered. 

Summary 

This part of the investigation, although somewhat lim¬ 
ited in regard to the number of colleges that cooperated, 
is indicative of certain trends in regard to the introductory 
sociology course in some of the higher institutions of 
learning. The colleges for women, in general, offer one 
introductory sociology course for five or six semester hours 
of credit. The general prerequisite for the course is sopho¬ 
more standing. The main objectives which the majority 
of the instructors listed are mastery of fundamental con¬ 
cepts and principles, development of scientific attitudes 
relative to social phenomena, analysis of social behavior, 
historical perspective, development of interest in the par¬ 
ticipation of group life, analysis of social problems, and 
background for social work. The main topical divisions 
used most frequently by the teachers arc social and cultural 
evolution, social control, social organization, social prob¬ 
lems, social processes, biological processes, and psycholog¬ 
ical processes. It is the judgment of almost all of the 
instructors that certain concepts should he learned during 
the introductory sociology course and that these concepts 
should relate to social processes, culture analysis, social or¬ 
ganization, group behavior, personality analysis, ecology, 
and social change. There is, however, no agreement in 
this group of instructors in regard to the number and the 
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type of concepts that should form this fundamental work 
in sociology. The libraries for these sociology depart* 
ments vary in size from 200 volume# to 1,00(1 volumes. 
The most common teaching methods arc combinations of 
the discussion, report, quia, and lecture types. More 
than 50 per cent of the departments have only one teacher, 
and approximately 50 per cent have at lent one l'li.D. 
on the staff, 

Conclusions 

The general conclusions from these data suggest that 
(1) there is no marked uniformity in the content, scope, 
and general approach of the introductory sociology course 
in the group of colleges for women that cooperated in this 
investigation; (2) there is evidence that the different point# 
of view relative to the organization of the course in the 
respective institutions indicate that the introductory soci¬ 
ology course in this particular group of colleges for women 
is not of a stereotyped variety; (3) there is no indication 
that superficiality characterizes this course in these colleges; 
(4) there is need, probably, for some recommendation* 
from matured teachers in the field relative to the most 
fundamental material; e.g., the number and types of con¬ 
cepts that should be included in the introductory sociology 
course in colleges in the United States, 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 

O. Myking Meiius 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 

The purpose of this paper 1 is to present some facts in 
regard to the teaching of the first course in sociology in 
the State teachers colleges. A questionnaire was sent out 
to the 138 teachers colleges doing four years of college 
work that were listed in the 1930 Educational Directory 
issued by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
A total of 29 questionnaires was returned. This is 21 per 
cent, which is not a large percentage; but because the re¬ 
turns came from all parts of the country, the writer believes 
that the sample secured is representative. The institu¬ 
tions that responded are located in the following States; 
Arkansas (1), California (3), Colorado (2), Illinois (1), 
Indiana (l),Iowa (I), Kansas (1), Louisiana (1), Mas¬ 
sachusetts (2), Minnesota (3), Missouri (3), New Mexico 

(1) , North Dakota (1), Oklahoma (1), Pennsylvania 

(2) , South Dakota (l), Texas (2), and Wisconsin (2) — 
total, 29. 

Out of the 29 institutions reporting, only the Colorado 
State Teachers College at Greeley has more than one in¬ 
troductory course in sociology, that is, one for underclass¬ 
men and one for upperclassmen. At Greeley both courses 
are required courses. 

Only seven of the colleges have an orientation course in 
the social sciences. In four institutions this course must 
precede the introductory course in sociology, while in the 
other three colleges this is not necessary. 

In live institutions there is no prerequisite at all in regard 
to the amount of college work that must be taken before 
the introductory sociology course; that is, it is open to 
all freshmen. One college requires one semester’s resi¬ 
dence before sociology can he taken; sixteen require sopho¬ 
more standing; one requires three semesters’ residence; 

‘Tin** iui*r wan lirfarr ihc Educational SocittioRV Section nt Ihe mreUiiR of 

I lit* Arni-rirait biRit.it S'lriviy In Cincinnati. Ohio. DumiiiIut 2H-.0. 1932. 
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whife three require junior standing; and three require senior 
standing. In other words over one half the colleges offer 
the introductory course in sociology in the sophomore year. 

Twenty-five of the schools have no requirement in re¬ 
gard to previous courses in other departments although, in 
one of these institutions, courses in psychology and biology 
are recommended. Of the four colleges that have definite 
course prerequisites, one requires a course in psychology; 
another requires a course in general psychology and a course 
in biology; a third requires three courses in biology ami 
one in psychology; and the fourth requires a course in in* 
troduction to civilization or an orientation course in history. 
The median number of college class hours given to the 
introductory course is 52. The range is from Mt to 108 
hours. The distribution in the colleges is as fallows: .16 
hours (1), 48 hours (10), 50 hours (1), 54 hours (7), 
60 hours (1), 72 hours (4), 96 hours (2), and 1 OH hours, 
(3). Total, 29 colleges, 

It is difficult to summarize the objectives of the morse 
as given by the various instructors, because of the great 
variation in statement. 

With one or two exceptions all the institutions report 
that the library facilities in sociology arc. very good and 
are on par with the facilities in the oilier departments. 

The main topical divisions of the introductory course 
include those found in most of the introductory textbooks. 
Since only one third of the instructors gave the percentage 
of time devoted to each topic and since the topics listed arc 
not the same in the different institutions, it is impossible to 
summarize them. 

Those filling out the questionnaires were asked to list 
twenty-five to fifty of the principal concepts which they 
believed a student who has completed the introductory 
course should be able to understand and use. A total of 
233 different concepts were listed by the various instruc¬ 
tors, Of these there were 66 concepts that were listed 
by three or more instructors. 

In regard to what names of sociological and other writ* 
ers that the students in the introductory course should he 
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made familiar with, we find that the 29 instructors who 
answered the questionnaire gave a total of 116 different 
names. Of this number there arc 26 that arc listed by 
four or more instructors. 

There seems to be considerable unanimity among the 
instructors in regard to the content, scope, and general 
approach that they believe should characterize the intro¬ 
ductory course, hut summarization is difficult. 

The size of the classes ranges from 10 to 100, with the 
median at 40. In regard to the method of teaching used 
the informal discussion method predominated in nearly 
every institution. The lecture method was used to a lim¬ 
ited extent, especially in the larger classes. Quizzes were 
given every week or every two weeks. Nearly all the in¬ 
structors required special reports on outside reading and 
a few required term papers. Several of the instructors 
used objective tests entirely. In a few instances local in¬ 
vestigations were conducted, and in some eases field trips 
were made to the State and city eleemosynary and penal 
institutions. 

In 22 of the institutions answering the questionnaire 
the introductory course was given by one instructor, while 
in the other seven it was given by two or more. In six 
of these institutions the various sections of the course were 
practically the same as to content and method, while in 
one institution the method used was different in the various 
sections as two sections were taught by men trained as 
economists, who used the factual approach while the soci¬ 
ologist used the ease method. 

Twenty-seven institutions gave information in regard to 
the number of instructors in the department and degrees 
held and the number who taught the introductory course 
and their degrees. Thirteen colleges had one instructor 
in the sociology department, five had two, and two had 
three instructors. Seven institutions had no special depart¬ 
ment of sociology—in three the departments of sociology 
and economics were classed together, while in four the de¬ 
partment was known ns the social-science department. The 
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three sociology-economics departments cadi had iwn in¬ 
structors. 

The twenty-three colleges that had icparair winlogv 
departments or a combination 0 / sociology and cr-momics 
had a total of 35 instructors in them. Of this number 15 
held Ph.D. degrees while 20 had A.M. degrees. 1 M this 
latter number eight had done advanced work towards (he 
Ph.D. Of the 12 instructors listed in the smi.il lienee 
departments, four held Ph.D. degrees and three Im<| A.M. 
degrees, while the other five held the following degree* 
(one each): D.Ed., D.IJtt., LD.B-, A.Ik, and II.I). I his 
makes a total of 47 instructors in these 27 insiiunions. 

Thirty-nine instructors were listed as teaching the intro- 
ductory course in the 27 institutions answering this ques¬ 
tion. Of this number 32 were connected with the vuiolngv 
or sociology-economics department; while seven were classi¬ 
fied as in the social-science department. In 20 institutions 
only one man from the sociology department lati'dit all 1 hr 
introductory work; in three colleges two sociologist n taught 
this course; and in two institutions three instructor* from 
the sociology department taught this course. In two insti¬ 
tutions a member of the social-science faculty taught the 
introductory course; and in one there were two men; and 
In another one there were three from this department. 

In regard to the degrees held by the 39 instructors teach¬ 
ing the introductory course, 12 had a Ph.D. degree ami 
21 had the A.M. degree. Of this latter nurnher nine had 
done advanced work towards the Ph.D. The remaining 
six instructors held the following degrees; D.Kd., D.T.itl., 
LL.B„ Ph.M., A.B., and B.D. 

Only six institutions gave the rank of the instructor?; who 
taught the introductory course, the numher of teachers 
being 11. Of this number seven were professors, two were 
associate professors, and two were ranked an instructors. 

Twenty of the colleges have no sociology' majors, while 
nine do have a sociology major. One has a maior of 15 
semester hours, three require 24 hours, two have 25 hours, 
one lias 30, and two have a 32 semester-hour major. The 
colleges that do not have a sociology major count sod- 
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ology courses as part of a major in social science, which 
includes history, political science, economics, and sociology. 

Twenty-one institutions indicated the names of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of sociology courses they offered. In addition 
to this the writer secured catalogues from 40 additional 
State teachers colleges. 

These 61 State teachers colleges listed a total of 56 
different sociology courses distributed ns follows: one 
course offered hy nine institutions; two courses given by 
16 colleges; three courses by five; four courses by five; 
five hy five; six hy six; seven hy one; eight by two; nine 
by two; ten hy three; eleven by two; twelve by three; four¬ 
teen hy one, and twenty by one. The median number of 
different courses in sociology offered by these 61 institu¬ 
tions was four. 

Fifty-eight colleges offered the introductory course, and 
three gave only a course in educational sociology and no 
principles course. Five institutions gave both a social- 
problems course and a course in social pathology. 

The courses offered by the 61 colleges are as follows, 
with the number of colleges offering each course indicated: 

Principles of sociology (58), rural sociology (31), social problems 
(25). the family (17). educational sociology (14), race relations (11), 
social psychology (10), advanced sociology (10), urban sociology (9), 
population problems (8), criminology (8). juvenile delinquency (7), com¬ 
munity organization (7), anthropology (7), child welfare (6), social 
pathology (5), social ethics (5), poverty and dependency (5), social 
control (.5), social institutions (5), social evolution (5), social sta¬ 
tistics (3), survey of srM-ial theories (3), personality adjustment (2), 
social case work (2), social behavior (2), social research (2). 

Kach of the following courses was offered by one insti¬ 
tution only: 

Social adjustments, surveys and field work, socialism and social reform, 
evolution of morality, social theory or education, crime and poverty, 
Social attitudes, parental and adult education, scientific study of the 
social sciences in the rlmientary grades, educational and vocational 
guidance, charities, seminar in sociology, economic sociology, social 
organization, the sociological aspects of patriotism, peace and war, 
social progress, community problems, social studies of the deaf, abnor¬ 
mal psychology, introduction to philosophy, evolution of the status of 
women, social well-being, the history of science, science of social rela¬ 
tions. introduction to the social world, comparative religion, the origin, 
development, and antiquity of man and his superstitions, early civiliza¬ 
tion in Europe and America. 




THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE SEPARATE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND IN COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 

Fred R. Yoder 

Stale College of Wukington 

This report is based on answers to the general question' 
naire returned by departments of sociology in fourteen sep¬ 
arate land-grant colleges and one college of agriculture of 
a State university. 

Prerequisites 

Four of the IS institutions report two types of intro¬ 
ductory courses, one for underclassmen and one for upper* 
classmen. Four institutions have freshman orientation 
courses, in two of which the orientation course is required 
as a prerequisite for the introductory course in sociology, 
In one institution the orientation course is regarded as the 
introductory course in sociology. 

Only two of the 15 institutions permit freshmen to take 
the introductory course in sociology. 

In eight institutions, sophomore standing or above is 
required for entrance to the course; in three institutions, 
junior standing; and in two, senior standing. Two insti¬ 
tutions require courses in history as a prerequisite to the 
introductory course in sociology. 

Time devoted to course 

Time devoted to the introductory course in the 15 insti¬ 
tutions is as follows; in ten institutions, three hours a week 
for one semester, ranging from 16 to 18 weeks; one insti¬ 
tution, three hours per week for two semesters of .16 weeks; 
two institutions, five hours per quarter for 12 weeks; and 
one institution, three hours per week for ten weeks. 
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Objectives of the course 

It is rather difficult to summarize the statements from 
the different institutions in regard to the objectives of the 
introductory course, In some cases* it was not quite clear 
just what the objective was as stated. Teachers from dif¬ 
ferent institutions answering the question may have had 
similar objectives in view, hut they have stated them in 
such different ways that it is difficult to summarize the 
statements. However, the writer of this paper seems to 
distinguish fourteen different objectives mentioned from 
one to seven times each by the teachers in the 15 institutions. 

Objectives reported for the 15 different institutions in 
the order of the times mentioned are as follows: an un¬ 
derstanding of social origins or social changes or social 
evolution, 7; an understanding of the structure or of the 
social relationships of society, 6; getting a sociological point 
of view and a sociological method of analysis of society, 
5; an understanding of modern social problems, 5; an un¬ 
derstanding of social processes and social interaction, 3; 
an understanding of the cultural approach of the study of 
society, 3; an understanding of the vocabulary and con¬ 
cepts of sociology, 3; an understanding of contemporary 
social thought, 2; an understanding of the major social 
institutions, 2; an understanding of social control, of the 
relation of the individual to society, preparation for ad¬ 
vanced courses, and orientation to all the social sciences, 
each mentioned once, 

Library facilities 

Two institutions report excellent library facilities. Six 
institutions report good or satisfactory library facilities. 
Irive report poor and inadequate facilities for advanced 
courses. Of 11 institutions reporting on a comparison of 
library facilities in sociology ami oilier social sciences, six 
report the facilities as favorable as other departments, and 
five report their facilities inferior to facilities in the other 
social sciences. 
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Main topical divisions 

The fifteen institutions altogether report fifteen different 
main topical divisions of their introductory course. These 
divisions in the order of the number of times mentioned by 
the fifteen different institutions are as follows; Social 
structure or social organization, 9; Social evolution, 7; 
Nature and methods of sociology, 5; Influence of geogra¬ 
phy or ecology, 5; Social problems, 4; Social conflict and 
accommodation, 4; Human nature, 3; Social control, 3; 
The family, 3; Social psychology, 2; The cultural heritage, 
2; Biological factors, 2; Population, 2; Folkways and 
mores, 2; Religion, 1; Social forces, 1. 

Principal concepts student should understand 

Altogether, the 15 institutions report a great number of 
concepts which they believe their students should under¬ 
stand when they have completed the introductory course. 
The concepts given in the order of the number of times 
mentioned are as follows: 

Mores, 7; folkways, 6; cultural complex, 6: social imlihilinm. 
social or cultural lag, 5; social classes, 5: cultural pattern, -so-ial 
control, 5; natural environment, 4; culture, 4: cultural area, 4; race, 
4; social evolution, 4; social conflict, 4j society, 4; custom, 4: diffusion. 
4; primary group, 4; secondary group, 4; accommodation, 4; v*ial 
heritage, 3; community, 3; assimilation, 3; conditional respond. 3; 
social process, 3; attitude, 3; social distance, 3; social pathology. 2: 
Malthusianism, 2; poverty, 2; pauperism, 2 \ cultural trait. 2; invention. 
2; ethnocentrism, 2; monogamy, 2; polyandry, 2; polygyny, 2; «**h i;il 
mobility, 2; social selection, 2; competition, 2; crowd, 2; state. 2; sifcial 
environment, maladjustment, birth rate, death rate. MemMism, ac¬ 
quired character, social mind, standard of living, probation, parole, m-iii- 
munit/ chest, individualism, industrialization, congenital defect. f^Mr- 
mindedness, insanity, heredity, the four wishes, concentration, decen¬ 
tralization, segregation, group priority, tclcsis, original nature, Mi.ivior- 
ism, taboo, inferiority complex, personality, projection, deintsr inn hao 
ism, anti-social, natural area, physiographic area, pitrt|fMi*inalis»ation, 
institutionalization, occupational complex, social distribution, a< five 
coercion, passive coercion, ecology, ecological progress, metropolitan area, 
social mechanism, ecological interaction, caste, neighborhood, tradition, 
progress, mutation, in-group, out-group, reacculturalinn, crime, N’nrdic, 
Alpine, Mediterranean, artifact, paleolithic, neolithic, eugenic, fecun- 
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dily, fertility, human ecology, invasion, succession, censorship, propa¬ 
ganda, isolation, coercion, liberty, interest, codes, sanction, fashion, 
religion, nationality, habit, natural causation, average, median, mode, 
natural selection, culture base, syncretism, sublimation, substitution, con¬ 
sciousness of kind, cultural inertia, each mentioned once. 

Sociological writers with which introductory students should 
he familiar 

Teachers from four of the 15 institutions reported that 
they did not believe that it was worth white to try to have 
the students become familiar with the names of sociological 
writers in the introductory course. Teachers from 11 in¬ 
stitutions report that it was their practice to have students 
become familiar with the names of from two to 42 soci¬ 
ologists or sociological writers. Six institutions report that 
they require familiarity with the names of from two to nine 
sociological writers; four institutions require familiarity 
with from ten to 20 names; and one institution requires 
familiarity will) 42 names. 

The names of writers with which familiarity is required 
in die order of the number of times mentioned arc as 
follows: 

Sumner, *); Ross, 7; (milling*. 6; Conley, 5; Small, 4; Wisslcr, 3; 
Sprnwr, 3; Ward, 3; Ogburn, 3; Park, 3; Ellwcind, 3; Sorokin, 3; 
Burgew, 3; Malilms, 2; Park, 2; Darwin, 2; Groves, 2; the Lynds, 2; 
Writcrmarck. 2; Sapir, 2; Hriffault, 2; Dewey, 2; Comte, 2; Chapin, 
2; Bernard, 2; Knew. 2; Hankins 2; Pavlov, I/mibroso, Buckle, Gol- 
dniwrisrr, I.uwir, Morgan, Keith, Lichtcnbcrgcr, Spenglcr, II. G. 
Wells, Iloblmusr. Wallace, K. Jenb, Dawson ami Gettys, Durkheim, 
Zorbaugh, Tawney, Veblen, Carr-Saunders, If. Randall, W. S. Thomp¬ 
son, Norman Angrll, Semple, Rice, Allport, Folsom, Keller, Gillin 
and Black mar, Bogardus, Simmel, Tardc, Freud, Kroeber, Rivers, 
Thomas, Fans. Kly, Pearson, Aristotle, Rousseau, Locke, Hobbes, 
Hegel, Laski. J. S. Mill, once each, 

Content, scope, and approach 

Only 11 of the 15 institutions reported on this question. 
Scvcr.tl suggested that answers were alrc;uly_£iyci\ in replies 

on main topical divisions.' • (j[- {T|jG , IT|')N i 

Suggestions [is to rjie^coqj^t ;p;(j jt^', f n^rodu|tory 
course should he were as .follows; major social institutions, 
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by three; social problems, by two; and population, culture, 
contemporary social organization, theoretical and practical 
phases, and social control, by one each. 

One report suggests limitation of course to a study of 
the major institutions of society and present-day social 
problems, and two suggest a broad comprehensive course 
introducing student to the whole held of sociology. 

Three institutions suggest an approach in the subject 
in terms of the students' own group experiences, two as 
participant observers, one through culture concepts, and 
another through social problems of the day. 

Methods of teaching 

Two institutions report lectures as the only method of 
teaching the introductory course. Seven institutions report 
a combination of lectures and discussions; one institution 
reports a combination of lectures and quizzes; four insti¬ 
tutions report a combination of lectures, discussions, am! 
quizzes. Seven institutions require special written reports. 
One institution reports the use of a syllabus, and another 
the use of a reading list. One institution reports that the 
only reading required is the textbook. Two institutinns 
require lecture notebooks to be handed in for examination. 
One institution requires the making of a scrapbook from 
current magazines and newspapers. One institution re¬ 
quires the student to outline the text. In one institution 
students are required to make a visit to Stale institutions 
for the care of dependents. One institution requires oral 
book reports. 

Three institutions have one-hour monthly written exam¬ 
inations every three weeks; one institution, two examina¬ 
tions per semester; and one institution, weekly written 
examinations. 

Six institutions report classes ranging in si/e from 2d 
to 50 students; one institution reports classes of fill lo 75 
students. 

In 13 institutions the introductory course is given by 
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one and the same teacher, Two institutions report sev¬ 
eral instructors giving different sections of the introduc¬ 
tory course, and that in both institutions the instructors 
work together in giving the different sections, using a sylla¬ 
bus and having frequent meetings to discuss the problems 
of the course, 

Degrees of instructors 

The 15 institutions report 25 different instructors giving 
the introductory' courses. Of the 25, 11 have the Pli.D. 
degree, 13 the A.M, degree, and one the A.B. degree, 

Undergraduate Major in sociology 
Six institutions report that no major is offered in soci¬ 
ology. Seven institutions report a major in sociology or 
a major in sociology combined with some other social 
science, The different hour requirements for the seven 
institutions offering majors in sociology or majors in soci¬ 
ology and some other social science arc as follows: 30 
semester hours in sociology; 27 quarter hours in sociology; 
24 semester hours in sociology; 54 quarter credits in soci¬ 
ology and history; 21 academic hours in sociology; 40 
to 50 hours in sociology and economics; 30 hours in eco¬ 
nomics and sociology. 



THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS IN THE INTRODUC 
TORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

W. P. M RHONEY 
Baylor University 


I. METHODS OF STUDYING THE INTRODUCTORY COURSES 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


Methods of approaching the problem of the content of 
the introductory course in sociology arc becoming some¬ 
what traditional and stereotyped, They seem to fall into 
the following general classification as to procedure: cata¬ 
logue listings and descriptions of courses; data gathered 
from the teachers of sociology and school administrators 
through questionnaire surveys', data concerning the use of 
texts assembled and furnished by publishing houses; listing 
of categories from selected texts; and estimates of textual 
emphasis based upon the amount of space devoted to dif¬ 
ferent topics in selected texts, 

Frank L. Tolman 1 compiled the notions of leading soci¬ 
ologists at the beginning of the century relative tn tin? 
entire field of sociology courses, and further compiled a 
Urge number of catalogue statements relative to the 
courses at that time taught in American universities. The 
practice of naming the text was not uniform in his cata¬ 
logue listing, nor is this true at the present; hut those given 
for the introductory course show a total of 18 texts in 
use in 1902. His studies are of much historical value; but 
they reveal very little of importance regarding the content 
of the introductory course. 

L. L. Bernard 2 utilized the questionnaire method to com¬ 
pile extensive data relative to the teaching of sociology in 
the United States and included in his study extracts of the 
notions of the leading teachers in 1909. He names live 
texts in the introductory course as being the leaders at that 
time; his listing agreeing in the main with that of Tolman. 


‘‘The Stud^of Sociology in Irutlluilom of l-wnine in Uw UoMM SiaJm,'* Annual 
(May ,902) w ’ m > vm Uuly u«m w ian n«ci um. 
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Apart from this, there is little of specific value relative to 
the content of these courses. 

Subsequent committee reports to the society were in like 
manner based upon data gathered by the questionnaire 
method. Haber, 8 in his paper presented ttvo years ago, 
bases his conclusions upon information secured from pub¬ 
lishing houses. K. K. Kuhank, in his Concepts of Soci¬ 
ology,* lists the categories of eight general texts, selected 
because of the prominence of the writers and their con¬ 
nections with the American Sociological Society. It hap¬ 
pens that live out of the eight which he selected for com¬ 
parison have a very limited use in schools at the present, 
one being used by no other school reporting except that of 
the author. It is a fair presumption that the author of a 
text will use it in his own classes. Since there arc so many 
authors, this may account in part for the large number of 
texts in use. 

It is not an impertinence to raise the question here as to 
the value of this method of study ami to the contributions 
which the studies have made to a solution of our problems, 
Do they advance us towards any real understanding of the 
problem or permit any valid scientific generalizations? 

They do indicate a great diversity of texts and varied 
practices as to their use. They reveal the fact that soci¬ 
ologists are not agreed an to what should constitute a stand¬ 
ard introduction of their subject for the beginner. They 
establish the fact of general and extensive dissatisfaction 
with the texts in frequent changes in the use of texts bv 
different schools, which are evidently made in the hope that 
the next one will prove more workable. They do reveal 
the texts which arc more widely used than others, but do 
not reveal why this is so. 

Possibly the method is faulty in that it assumes that a 
widely used text has gained such use on the basis of its 
content and places too much importance upon the analysis 
of the so-called leading texts. 

" V't*# "f f-Sf s.:» 0*1?) l .C'f* ’*''5 > " Setiat Fmtti IX 

roe 'C". '‘U 

■*.>» vt'ft o c is**'■ -* >* • *" o r. 
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A textbook may secure adoption because of the prestige 
of the author, the prestige of the school with which he is 
connected, or the prestige of the publishing house by which 
it is issued and sold. It may secure its adoption hy friends 
of the author who think, or hope, he is capable of produc¬ 
ing a workable book, or simply because he was known in 
college days, or because his production in another part of 
the field of thought has been worthy. Most every teacher 
will admit a prejudice in favor of certain hook publishers 
and some might even be led to adopt a text because it is 
issued by a favorite publisher. 

There seem to be fads in textbooks as well as in women's 
dress; and sociology teachers arc not altogether immune to 
fad tendencies. Park and Burgess seem to have started 
several fads when they produced their monumental work. 
For ten years, there have been some very evident ten¬ 
dencies to copy after their work, if in nothing else, in 
devoting a large part of the text to bibliographies and 
questions, or in making sure that the book is large enough 
to command attention. 

Territorial and provincial lines seem to have some influ¬ 
ence upon the adoption of texts. While the data arc not 
at hand to substantiate this nor were they sufficiently in 
evidence in the questionnaire answers to the Committee to 
justify the statement as a fact, there is, nevertheless, some 
indication that the division of the Society' into territorial 
groups, as the Eastern, the Middle Western, the Western, 
and the Southern influences text adoptions in the introduc¬ 
tory course. A text that is popular in one section nf the 
country may not be so in another. This may' be due to a 
different emphasis being placed upon different brands of 
sociology in the different sections; or it may be due to 
certain academic influences exerted by leading universities 
and their teachers in the different sections, 

Another factor influencing text adoptions may be designed 
by the term “textual techniques," Teachers in the smaller 
colleges and young instructors desire all teaching helps 
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available, anti the text which ig well supplied with questions 
and exercises and bibliographies of reference tends to be 
more acceptable than those without these aids to teaching. 
One of the texts listed among the leaders is significant for 
its emphasis upon this feature and possibly would have 
attained very little recognition without it. The tabular 
presentation shows a marked increase in this aspect of text 
production. 

Honks that run the gamut of the publishing houses and 
secure publication must have a certain sales value accord¬ 
ing to the judgment of the publisher, and this judgment 
of what should he in an introductory text may not he alto¬ 
gether reliable. An aggressive publishing house may suc¬ 
ceed in promoting a second-rate text, while a less alert 
publisher may fail to secure adoptions for an excellent text. 

Consideration of all these facts should he borne in mind 
when the leading texts are isolated and made the basis of 
any study of the problems of the introductory course. 


II. RIHI.KKSKAI'IIY OF HOOKS IISKI) AS TUB BASIC TEXT 6 


A. Perind fr:>tn 1854 to 1893: Treatises 

1. Henry Hughe*. Treatise on Sutiolaoy: Theoretical ami Practical. 

Philadelphia. "Amhtir." 1854, xxxviii ( 292 pages. 

2. George l'it/lmgl), Sncinlogv far the South; or The Failure of Free 

Society. Richmniul, V»,: A. Morris, 1854, 310 pages. 

3. II. C. Carry, Principles of Social Science. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pi'ncnit and Company. 1858-59, Vol. I, 474 pages; Vol. II, 480 
pages; Vol. III. 511 page*. 

4. Katr McKean, Manual of Social Science; Being a Condensation of 

Principles of Social .SYiYnre of II. C. Carey. Philadelphia: Henry 
Carey Baird, 1865. 548 pages. 

5. Lrlaml A. Webster, Present Status of the Philosophy of Society. 

New York: C. S. \WtrnU and Company, 1866, xxvii+332 pages. 
8. James Kdwin Tlmrnlil Ungers. Social Economy. New York; G. 
P. Putnam and Sons. 18?2, 167 pages. 

7. IlerlM-rt Spencer. The Study of Sociology. New York: D. Applc- 

lun anil Cmnpnnv, 1873, xiv'| 451 pages. 

8. Ruhrri Kllis Tlimniwm, Sutial SriYwre and National Economy. 

Phif.icfrjpfiia: Purler and Coates, 1875, .\i-f*4J5 pages, 


w«r»*» fur <•ririii.il inn mUlinri. anil »vlW»l. iiiiiiicoKrnplicd 
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9. R. J. Wright, Principia, or Boot of Social Scitnce. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1875, xxix+524 pages. 

10. Herbert Spcnccr, The Principles of Sociohgi. New Yurt: D, 

Appleton and Company, Vol. I, 1877, 701 pages; Vol. 11, 1879-82, 
693 pages; Vol. Ill, 1885, 645 pages. 

11. Lester F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology. New York: I>. Appleton and 

Company, 1883, Vol. I, xxix+706 pages; Vol. II. vii‘6W pages. 

12. Edmund Woodward Brown, The J.ifc of Satiety: A General I'mv. 

New York*. G, P. Putnam's Sons, 1B85, v» : 270 pages. 

13. George Fred Holmes, Science of Society. University til Virginia: 

"Author,” 1884, 220 pages. 

14. George C. Lorimcr, Studies in Social Life . Chicago and New Yurie: 

Bel lord, Clark and Company, 1886, 484 page. 

15. John Bascom, Sociology, New York: Cj. P. Putnam's Smi*. 1887. 

xii+264 pages. 

16. Joseph Henry Crookcr, Problems in American Satiety. Hmlon: 

George H. Ellis, 1889, 293 pages. 

17. John Stuart McKenzie, Introduction to Social Phi fata ?hy. Glas¬ 

gow: T. Mftclchosc and Sons, 1895; New York IH95, xv • 454 

pages. 

18. Albion W. Small, Syllabus: Introduction to the Seienrt af Society. 

Watervillc, Me.: “Mail OlEcc," 1890. 149 page*. 

B. Period from 1894 to 1907 

1. Albion W. Small and G. W. Vincent, An Introduction in the Study 

of Society. New York; American Book Company, 1894, 384 
pages. 

2. John Bascom, 5oci<>{ Theory: A Grouping o/ Social Faeti and 

Principles. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1895, 
xy+ 550 pages. 

3. Arthur Fairbanks, An Introduction to Sociology. Nrw York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896, xv+274 pages; 1901 Kditiun. xvii 
+307 pages. 

4. F. H. Giddings, The Principles- of Sociology. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1896, xxvi+476 pages, 

5. Lester F. Ward, Outlines of Sociology. New York: The Mac¬ 

millan Company, 1898, xii+301 pages. 

6. J. H. Stuckenberg, Introduction to the Study of Sociology. New 

York: Armstrong and Son, 1897, xii+336 pages. 

7. C. D. Wright, Outline of Practical Sociology. New York: Long¬ 

mans, Green and Company, 1898, xxv+431 pages. 

8. F. H. Giddings, The Elementt of Sociology. New York: Ttir Mat. 

mffton Company, 1898, X1+3S3 pages. 

9. C. R. Henderson, Social Elements. New York: Charles JVriluier’s 

Sons, 1898, ix+405 pages. 

10. J. Q, Dealey and L. F. Ward, A Text-Iioak of Sociology. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1905, x\H 326 |uj-r*. 
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11. T. N. Carver, Sociology and Social Progress. Boston; Ginn and 

Company, 1905, vH-810 pages. 

12. F. W. Blackman The Elements of Sociology. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1905, xi-}45+ pages. 

13. E. A. Ross, The Foundations of Sociology. New York: The Mac¬ 

millan Company, 1905, xiv-J-410 pages. 

14. William B. Bailey, Modern Social Conditions. New York; The 

Century Company, 1900, 377 pages. 

C. Period from 1903 to 1919 

1. J. Q. Dealey, Sociology, Its Simpler Teachings and Applications. 

New York: Silver Burdctt arid Company, 1909, 405 pages. 

2. C. A. Ellwood, Sociology and Modem Social Problems. New York: 

American Book Company, 1910, 331 pages. 

3. i'\ W. UUckmar and J, l,. Gillin, Outlines of Sociology. New 

York: Tin* Macmillan Company, 1915, viii-|-5B6 pages. 

4. E. C. Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology. New York: 

D. Appleton and Company, 1915, xviii+718 pages. 

5. H. K. Rowe, Society, Its Origin and Development, New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916, viH-378 pages. 

6. K. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Sociology. New York: Hough¬ 

ton Mifflin Company, 1916, x 4*291 pages. 

7. John M. Gillette, Sociology. Chicago: McClurg. 1916, 159 pages. 

8. Albert B. Wolfe, Readings in Social Problems. Boston: Ginn and 

Company, 1916, xiii-l 801 pages. 

9. E. S. Bngardus, Introduction to Sociology. T.os Angeles: University 

of Southern California Press, 1917, 343 pages. 

10. II. P. Fairchild, Sociology, Outline of Applied. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1919, 353 pages. 

D. Period from 1920 to 1929 

1. Cj. S. Dow, Introduction to the Principles of Sociology. Waco: 

Baylor University Press, 1920, 505 pages. 

Society and Its Problems. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com¬ 
pany, 1922, xiv-1-594 pages. 

2. E, A. Ross. Principles of Sociology. New York: The Century 

Company, 1920. xviii i-708 pages, 

3. J. Q. Dealey, Sociology: Its Development and Applications. New 

York: D. Appleton and Company, 1920 xv4*547 pages. 

4. R. E. Bark arid IC. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Soci¬ 

ology. Chicago: University ol Chicago Press, 1921, xxiiif-1,040 
pages. 

5. E. K. Ilngarthis, Introduction to Sociology. Los Angeles: J. R. 

Miller (3d rev. ed.), 1922, 454 pages; (5th cd,) t 1931 edition, 
519 pages, 

6. F. A. Rusher*, Principles of Sociology. New York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1923, xiii )-577 pages. 

7. F. W, Blackinar and J. L. Gillin, Outlines of Sociology. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1923, xi-f636 pages. 
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8, James Ford, Social Problems and Social Polity Brwton: Ginn 

and Company, 1923, xiiiH 1,027 panes. _ 

9. E. A. Ross, The Outlines of Sociology. New York: "1 hr Century 

Company, 1923, xiii+474 panes. 

10. C. M. Case, Outlines of Introdutlory Sacfohti. New ’k wk: Har- 

court, Brace and Company. 1924, xtvi - 9RH page*. 

11. F. A. Parsons, An Introduction lo Modern Sana! Problems. Nrw 

York: Allred A, Knopf, 1924, xiv i 288 page*. 

12. W. G. Beach, An Introduction to Sociology ami Sat id Problems. 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 192*. Mi', * VO page*?. 

13. Home 11 N. Hart, The Science of Social Rthuont. Nrw York: 

Henry Holt and Company, 1927. xix-i (M pages. 

14. W. D. Wallis, An Introduction to Sociology. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1927, xvH33 pages. 

15. Jerome Davis, H. E. Barnes, ct al., An Introduction in Smidogy. 

New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1927. xxiv «92<> page's. 

16. Jerome Davis, H. E. Barnes, et al., Readings in Satinfagy. New 

York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1927, xviii i l.fW* pages. 

17. F. E. Lumley, Principles of Sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1928, xii+5fi2 pages. 

18. F. H. Hankins, An Introduction to the Study of Satiety. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. xiii* 760 pagei. 

19. E. R. Groves, An Introduction to Sociology. New York: Ivong- 

mans, Green and Company, 1928, viiH-568 page*. 

20. Albert Muntsch r.nd H. S. Spalding, Introductory Smidugy. New 

York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1928, miv ; 4ftt> page*. 

.21. R. M. Binder, Principles of Sociology. New York: Prrniiir-llall, 
Inc., 1928, xvi+609 pages. 

22. C. A. Dawson and E. W. Gettya, An Introduction to Sncinlogy. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1929, vi-t KW> pages, 


E. Period from 1930 to 1932 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 

4. 

5, 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


W. D. Wallis and M. M. Willey, Readings in Sociology. New York: 

F. S. Crofts and Company, 1930, xxiv 5 639 pages. 

F, J. Haas, Man and Society. New York: The Century Onnpany. 
1930, xviii+456 pages. 

J. L, Gillin and F. W. Blackmar, Outlines of Sofidogy. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1930, x-f692 pages. 

F. A. Bushee, Social Organization. New York: Hrnrv Unit ami 


Company, 1930, xviii-h35G pages. 

H. G. Duncan, Backgrounds for Sociology. Bum mi: NGr-Inll 
Jones, 1931, xx-l-831 pages. 

R. M. Maclver, Society; Its Structure and Changes. Nrw Yuri- 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith. 1931, xvi - <td 
E, C. Hayes, Sociology. New York: D. Appletm, ami Crnuumv 
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0, J. M. Reinhardt and G. R. Davies, Principles arul Methods of 
Sociology. New York: Prenlice-Hall, Inc., 1932, xxv-}-685 
pages. 

10. K. R. Groves, dn Introduction to Sociology. .New York: Jxmg- 
mans, Green and Omtpany, 1932, xii i 7-41 pages. 

HI, AN ANALYSIS OI* THE CONTENT OF SELECTED GENERAL 

TEXTS 

1 . Classification of Texts 

The bibliography of texts is given in chronological order 
with the notion that such an arrangement might throw some 
light upon the evolution of the introductory text as well as 
that of sociological thought in general. General shifts in 
sociological interest and emphasis arc clearly discernible 
in this arrangement, although, perhaps, not as significantly 
as might have been anticipated. 

The texts arc listed by somewhat arbitrary periods. The 
first period seems to he rather definite and to have really 
cnilcd with 1800, as no texts are listed from 1890 to 
189,1, Although Small ami Vincent are usually credited 
with producing the first introductory text in sociology, this 
is innnifcstcdly a historical error. They did, however, 
inaugurate a new era in the production of their text and 
rightfully should he listed at the beginning of the second, 
or Period B. There is no dear dividing-line between this 
and period C. Period B and Period C might he considered 
as a single period except as a matter of convenience for 
comparison. The most widely used texts are relatively the 
same for the two periods. 

2. The Rasis of Selection 

Thirlv-twn different texts have been analyzed as to the 
page content as presented in the following tabular arrange¬ 
ment. The selection of the texts was based upon data 
gathered from the reports of previous committees to the 
society and articles on the introductory course in sociology. 
The lexis for Period B arc based upon the reports of 
Tolman and Bernard. Those leading in Period B arc also 
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the leaders in Period C, and the list as used is based upon 
more recent reports, particularly that of Ilabcr; while the 
list for Period E is made up of the more recent publica¬ 
tions which have reached the writer's desk in time for this 
report. Those texts selected for analysis may he identified 
by the numbers given to each and used in the tables. 

3. The Categories of Classification 

It is recognized that the most difficult aspect of any study 
of various books is that of reducing to simple classifications 
the contents which cover wide ranges of subjects. A num¬ 
ber of different attempts in this direction were futile; but 
twelve were at last decided upon and the data fitted into 
them more readily than at first it was thought they would. 
No effort was made to split up different chapters, piecemeal, 
and insert parts of pages here and there; but only tlie gen¬ 
eral trends and emphasis of a chapter or the major part 
of it were considered. In a number of eases, it was doubtful 
whether a section should go under Population or under 
Social Organization; in others, it was doubtful whether it 
should be included as Social Evolution under Culture or he 
placed under Biological Evolution. In most eases of this 
sort, the chapter title was allowed to settle the dispute on 
the assumption that the author knew what he was writing 
about when he gave the title to the chapter. The categories 
selected and the subjects included thereunder arc as follows: 

CATEGORIES OF CLASSIFICATION 

I. Textual Techniques 

Title pages, table of contents, prefaces, maps anil charts, ipjrs* 
tions, exercises, and bibliographies 

II. Sociology 

Definitions, subject matter, scope, tnethnilrdoiry, relation tn other 
studies, and history 

III. Geographic Factors in Society 
Human geography and human ecology 

IV. Biology 

Natural selection, struggle for existence, heredity’, eugenics, bio¬ 
logical evolution 
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V. Social Organization 

Concept nl society, social groupings, community, social struc¬ 
ture, social rnntrol agencies, social activities, social inequalities, 
classes, snhonlinaiinn, and superordination 
VI. Social Pathology 

SrKrial reform, social work, poverty, charity, crime and criminals, 
social degeneration, and social disorganization 
Vri. Economic Aspects of Society 

Competition, capitalism, industry, woman and child labor, occu¬ 
pations 

VIII. Social Psychology 

Social process, isolation, contact, interaction, conflict, association, 
accommodation, assimilation, imitation, communication, collec¬ 
tive behavior, crowds, mobs, social forces 

IX. Population 

Distribution, composition, immigration, races, rural communities, 
villages, cities 

X. Culture 

Customs, folkways, mores, ethics, morality, law, social origins, 
social evolution, social development, social progress 

XI. Social Institutions 

(irneral aspects, the state, government, nationalities, interna¬ 
tionalism. war, the church and religion, the school and educa¬ 
tion. other institutions 

XII. The Family 

Evolution, history, modern conditions, divorce, sex 
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IV. OBSERVATION’S BASED UPON THE BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND 
TABULATIONS 

There has been a steady increase in the output of texts 
designed for the introductory course, or which found such 
use. In the complete bibliography, Period 13, covering 
fourteen years, is credited with 26 texts or a little better 
than 2 each year. Period C, covering twelve years, has 36 
texts or J per year. Period D, covering ten years, has 73 
texts or better than 7 per year. Period E, covering the 
last three years, has 20 texts or about 7 per year. 

Introductory textbooks have increased in size. Those 
selected for analysis in Period B average 424 pages; Period 
C, 499 pages; Period D, 722 pages; Period E, 726 pages. 
This may be in part a reaction to the standard set by Park 
and Burgess at the beginning of the third period. It is 
in part due to a general enlargement of textbooks for col¬ 
lege use. All in all, more than 80,000 pages have been 
written and published in the endeavor to elucidate sociology 
for the beginning student. As the field of sociology has 
broadened and developed, it seems that the introductory 
textbook writers have become possessed with the notion 
that the entire scope and ramification of the subject must 
in some manner he compressed into a single volume and 
given to the beginner in some sort of broken doses. 

The tabular analysis of the thirty-two hooks considered 
reveals that the development of sociological thought and 
changes in sociological emphasis become reflected in the 
introductory texts. This is especially to be noted in the 
different editions of the same text. Each revision tends to 
reflect the changes and newer emphasis of sociological 
thinking. 

The personal notions and views of the authors are not 
without emphasis in the text9 that they produce. In some 
cases, tliis results in rather lopsided productions, such as in 
the Hankins text which devotes an unusual amount of space 
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to biological and social evolution. The doubling of the 
emphasis of the biological aspects of the study in Period 
D and E over that of B and C may be in some way related 
to the general controversies between religion and science 
which have been in process for the past fifteen years. On 
the other hand, other texts arc written with an avowed 
religious bias, such as those intended for the Catholic 
schools; while still others reflect the social reformer's bias. 

Until the study was made, the writer held the opinion 
that far more space was devoted to the geographic, bio¬ 
logical, and economic factors in society than was found to 
be the case. These three categories (III, IV, VII) account 
for only 12.7 per cent of the total space. Social pathology 
(VI) also occupies less than anticipated. Those familiar 
with sociological development will not he surprised hy the 
growth in emphasis in the categories of social psychology 
(VIII) and culture (X). Their development seems to be 
in harmony with general trends in social thought. 

No clearly defined objectives for the introductory course 
are discernible in the textbooks examined. Textbook writ¬ 
ers, publishing houses, and teachers do not seem to have 
very definite notions as to what the introductory course 
is for, nor what the introductory text is intended to accom¬ 
plish. Lack of uniformity in this regard is probably the 
most serious fault in textbook production; but is possibly 
only a reflection of general lack of uniformity in sociolog¬ 
ical thinking, Obviously there can be little agreement in 
the content of texts until some agreement is arrived at as 
to what should be accomplished by them. 

In spite of the wide variation in the use of introductory 
texts and a general lack of agreement as to the specific 
content that should be included in them, there is discern¬ 
ible in the tabular analysis a certain harmony and general 
uniformity which, particularly if certain of the more one¬ 
sided texts are omitted, has been increasing from period to 
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period, The trends towards a standardization, although 
lacking in concreteness and definiteness of objectives, seem 
to be acquiring through the old trial and error method some 
general lines of direction and at the present to be gaining 
considerable momentum. It seems at the present an en¬ 
tirely feasible undertaking for the Society through this 
or some other committee to erect some sort of a standard 
upon which the introductory course might lie rated for 
transfer credit from one college to another, This does 
not mean that the Society should in any fashion establish 
itself as an accrediting agency for any specific text; but 
only that it may he possible in the near future to work 
out a minimum standard of requirements which would be 
generally recognized and serve as a guide to conscientious 
teachers and writers of texts. When sociologists are able 
to reach such an agreement and at least bring the introduc¬ 
tory course to a worthy degree of standardization, they 
will have taken a long step towards gaining that recognition 
in the college curriculum that the subject justly deserves. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON THE PRESENT 

STATUS OF THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN SOCIOLOGY, AND CONCLUSIONS 

Cecil C. North 

Ohio State University 

The first outstanding impression that comes from a 
reading of the reports from the various groups of institu¬ 
tions is that the theory on which the Committee was con¬ 
stituted was not borne out by the findings, It was thought 
that conditions in different types of institutions arc so 
diverse that varying types of introductory courses must be 
expected. A study of the findings, however, shows that 
this is not generally the case. Many differences were found 
from institution to institution. But the differences did not 
follow the lines of division on which the institutions were 
grouped. It is evident that there is a striking similnrit) 
in most of the general conclusions reached by the different 
members of the Committee. That is, apparently the same 
general type of problem confronts the teacher of the ele¬ 
mentary course in sociology in one type of institution as 
in another. The large university, the church or small 
endowed college, the agricultural college, the teachers 
college, the women’s college, all apparently present much 
the same general situation when it comes to providing in¬ 
struction in elementary sociology. 

There is one exception to this in those institutions which 
have a distinct religious foundation or definite religious tra¬ 
dition. In these there is more frequently found some pres¬ 
sure, not necessarily administrative, on the instructor to 
give recognition to ethical and melioristic questions to a 
greater extent than is experienced by the instructor in other 
institutions. But with this exception the introductory soci¬ 
ology course as taught in different groups of institutions 
did not appear to present any peculiarities that could be 
associated with the type of institution. The findings of the 
Committee may therefore be discussed as applying generally 
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to all parts of the country and all types of institutions. 

We may proceed, then, to note the more significant con¬ 
clusions to be drawn from the findings. 

1. LENGTH OF COURSE 

The two prevailing types of course, with respect to 
length, are three hours for one semester or five hours for 
one quarter, and three hours for two semesters or five hours 
far two quarters, that is 54 to 60 class periods, and 108 
to 120 class periods. Of the two the one-semester or 
one-quarter course occurs about 50 per cent more often 
than the two-term course. In many cases where the two- 
term course is given, the second term is devoted to prac¬ 
tical social problems. 

It would appear, therefore, that in any consideration of 
the content of the introductory course, it would be best 
to have in mind a one-semester or one-quarter course of 
54 to 60 class periods (including examinations). This 
would meet the situation for that largest number of insti¬ 
tutions who have a one-term course only, and would fit 
the first half of the course for most of those institutions 
wlio have a two-term period. 

2. PREREQUISITES 

In over half the institutions reporting, a student to be 
eligihlc must have sophomore or higher standing, In 81 
institutions the student must have attained junior standing. 
Only 23 institutions reported admitting freshmen to the 
introductory course. This means that except in a very small 
percentage of cases the classes are made up of sophomores 
and upperclassmen, with the sophomores in the majority 
in the greater number of institutions. A very small number 
reported freshmen orientation courses in the social sciences. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the institutions require 
specific course prerequisites. When these are designated, 
the most common arc history, economics, psychology, 
h'ology. 
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3. OBJECTIVES 

The question concerning the objectives of the course 
called forth a great variety of answers. It appears at first 
glance that the variety is so great that there is no unity of 
objective to be found. When, however, the different objec¬ 
tives as stated are classified and allowance made for dif¬ 
ferences in the form of statement, it is evident that: they 
fall into five definite groups. Listed in the order of their 
frequency the five groups of objectives arc as follows: 

a) To inform and instruct the student concerning the 
nature of society. This includes such objectives as: to 
acquaint the student with the nature of the social life going 
on about him; to develop an understanding of social insti¬ 
tutions and social processes; to give the student a technique 
for analyzing and classifying social phenomena, and for 
studying communities and other social groups. 

b) To develop scientific attitudes. These attitudes arc 
described as objective attitudes; freedom from biases and 
prejudices; ability to suspend judgment until facts arc 
available. 

c) To prepare the student for advanced sociological 
study. This is to be done through (1) stimulating lies 
interest in the subject, and (2) laying intellectual founda¬ 
tions through the acquisition of terminology and funda¬ 
mental concepts. 

d) To prepare the student for more effective social liv¬ 
ing. This would include the development of a sympathetic 
interest in the social life about him; the development of a 
desire to participate usefully in social life; a better adjust¬ 
ment of his personal problems and social relations. 

e) To prepare the student for vocational training. The 
two vocational fields in the minds of those instructors who 
hold to this objective arc teaching and social work. 

The first two groups of objectives seem to hr held, in 
some form or another, by practically all of the teachers of 
introductory sociology. To instruct the student in the 
nature of society, to guide his thinking about social situa- 
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tions, and to develop scientific attitudes, appear to occupy 
the most prominent place in the purposes of teachers. The 
third group of objectives, preparation for advanced courses, 
appears most prominently in the departments of large uni¬ 
versities. This can he easily understood. These depart¬ 
ments naturally look to the elementary course as the source 
from which their advanced students arc to come. It is 
inevitable that thin purpose shall bulk largely in the point 
of view of all those departments who have rather extensive 
advanced offerings. 

The colleges with definite religious traditions are the 
ones in which there appear most prominently the objec¬ 
tives which have to do with preparing the student for more 
effective social living. The following statement in Pro¬ 
fessor Garwood's report on the liberal-arts colleges of the 
West and Middle West is significant: "Sociology is con¬ 
ceived, on the one hand, as a body of knowledge furnish¬ 
ing materials for the solution of concrete life and social 
problems, and ns emotionally conditioning the future citi¬ 
zen to react in approved ways to such problems, and on 
the other hand, sociology is conceived as a science, a body 
of truth, desirable as a mode of understanding a kind of 
reality. The replies indicate that the colleges we arc here 
concerned with are preponderantly in favor of the first al¬ 
ternative. Only incidentally arc they concerned with making 
scholars and producing research sociologists.” The reports 
coming from the group of Catholic colleges and universities 
show n very similar emphasis on the same point of view. 

The development of departments of sociology in teach¬ 
ers colleges and the growth of professional schools of 
social work whose students are recruited from the liberal- 
arts colleges explain the interest of many departments of 
sociology in providing their students with a foundation 
for teaching nr for social work. 

4. 'mi’icAr. nirruNi;s and tkxtuooks 

It is unnecessary here to repent the summarization of 
the textbook situation which has been adequately done by 
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Professor Meroney. He finds that “no clearly defined 
objectives for the introductory course arc discernible in 
the textbooks examined" and that this lack is “possibly 
only a reflection of general lack of uniformity in soci¬ 
ological thinking ” It is significant, however, that “in spite 
of the wide variation in the use of introductory texts and 
a general lack of agreement as to the specific content that 
should be included in them, there is discernible in the tabu¬ 
lar analysis a certain harmony and general uniformity 
which ... has been increasing from period to period." 

The returns on the questionnaires concerning the content 
of the course, as indicated by a topical outline, were not 
of a kind that makes summarization possible. In a ma¬ 
jority of the cases the topical outline that was given follows 
that of the textbook used. The amount of time devoted 
to each main division was rarely given, although the indi¬ 
cations are that in most cases the chapters of the text 
are followed in consecutive order, the proportion of time 
given to each division of the subject following the emphasis 
of the author of the text. It thus appears that the textbook 
chosen determines to a very considerable degree the con¬ 
tent of the course and the emphasis placed on the different 
divisions of the subject. Professor Fairchild’s statement 
that "at the present moment our textbook writers arc the 
arbiters of the elementary course," seems scarcely too 
strong a characterization of the situation, 

S. TERMINOLOGY 

Each instructor was asked to list 25 to 50 nf the prin¬ 
cipal concepts which it was believed a student completing 
the introductory course should be able to understand and 
use. The replies brought out, in addition to concepts, 
many terms which are not, in the strict sense, concepts hut 
which are terms used in the course. It seems best, therefore, 
to treat this section of the replies as the terminology of 
the introductory course. These lists of terms furnish abun¬ 
dant evidence concerning the wide variation in the content 
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of the course as taught. The reports of the different 
members of the Committee all indicate an exceedingly wide 
variation in terminology. From one group of 54 colleges 
came as many as 233 different terms, of which no term 
was used by more than 14 of the 54 instructors. Over 
70 per cent of the 233 terms were mentioned by no more 
than two instructors. A similar situation is indicated in 
all the reports. It appears clear that there is little unity 
in the fundamental sociological terminology. 

6. NAMES OF SOCIOLOGICAL WRITERS 
Kacli instructor was asked to list the names of sociolog¬ 
ical and other writers with whom it was thought students 
in the introductory course should be made familiar. The 
replies to this question brought out as striking diversity 
as did that on terminology. All the reports on the different 
groups of colleges agree in the long lists of names that 
were mentioned. From one group of colleges came 206 
names and several other groups reported over one hun¬ 
dred names. Obviously many of these names are not 
those of sociological writers, Jewish prophets, medieval 
philosophers, physicists, biologists, journalists, clergymen, 
and many other types of occupations appear in the lists. 
Practically all the American sociological writers appear in 
one or another list, and a dozen or more of them on a 
large number of lists. That so many instructors should 
regard it important to familiarize the student with such a 
great variety of names seems to indicate that they are not 
very clear as to just whnt ideas constitute the fundamentals 
of sociology. The emphasis on particular sociological writ¬ 
ers also seems to indicate that there are still a number of 
schools of thought in sociology, to be identified with the 
names of different writers. 

7. METHODS or TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION 
No very significant data appear in the findings concern¬ 
ing methods and administration. Lectures, discussion, quiz, 
assigned reports appear in all the groups of colleges indis- 
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criminatcly. Both lecture and discussion arc mentioned by 
the great majority of instructors in all groups. Probably 
the same returns would be received from an inquiry into 
the methods of teaching any other of the social sciences. 
In the larger departments where several instructor'* arc 
required for the introductory course, two types of admin¬ 
istration appear: (a) One person in charge of the course 
gives the lectures while others, usually younger instructors, 
conduct discussion and quiz, sections, fh) Different in¬ 
structors take entire charge of separate sections, a minimum 
of unity being generally secured by the use of the same 
text and conferences of instructors. In such a system there 
appears to be considerable autonomy on the part of the 
instructors in the methods used and emphasis given. 

8. PERSONNEL 

The data relating to the teaching of the introductory 
course show that it has not been left to the less experi¬ 
enced teachers. In the smaller colleges there arc generally 
no more than one or two instructors in the department; in 
the larger universities of the Middle West and West, 31 
institutions reporting had 112 instructors teaching the in¬ 
troductory course. Of these 27 were professors, 21 assist¬ 
ant professors, 12 associate professors, 17 instructors. In 
most institutions it appeared that the course was in charge 
of a man of the rank of professor or assistant professor. 

The degrees of the instructors were not reported in all 
cases. For those reporting, the table below will indicate 
the degrees in the different groups of colleges. 



Number 


A.M. 



instructors 


nr 



reported Ph.D. 

M.S. 

Other 

Northeast area ........ 

74 

4* 

27 

2 

Large universities Midwest nnd West.. 

112 


*7 

16 

Small colleges Midwest and West. 

19 

II 

K 

Women’s colleges Midwest and West... 

• 

•» 

4 

* 

Agricultural colleges . 

2S 

II 

\^ 

l 

Teachers colleges . 

,19 

12 

21 


Catholic colleges . 

♦ 

12 

91 


Negro colleges . 

28 

2 

IB 

4 

*Not reported 
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In the institutions of the Northeast area, the large uni¬ 
versities and the small colleges of the Middle West and 
West, the number of instructors teaching the introductory 
course who have the Ph.D. degree is slightly over one half 
the total number; the number having the master’s degree 
slightly over one third. The other groups of colleges show 
a somewhat smaller proportion of higher degrees. In most 
of the reports it is indicated that a considerable proportion 
of those having the master's degree arc continuing their 
graduate work towards the doctorate, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Probably the most significant' conclusion that may be de¬ 
rived from the above data is the lack of a body of definite 
ideas that might he regarded as the fundamentals of soci¬ 
ology. A science that hopes to maintain a definite place 
among other scientific disciplines should be able to lay claim 
to such a body of fundamental ideas. It is the belief of 
the Committee that a careful analysis of the writings of 
sociologists will reveal a considerable group of these funda¬ 
mentals. Rut the content of the elementary course, as 
taught at present, does not reveal them. And the continu¬ 
ance of such a wide variety of offerings under the title of 
introductory sociology, as now prevails, leaves both college 
students and representatives of other disciplines confused 
as to whether such a hotly of fundamental ideas exists. The 
position of sociology among other sciences and the training 
of students in the essentials of the subject would be greatly 
advanced if we could hasten the recognition of such a body 
of fundamental notions. 

The extent to which the introductory course is domin¬ 
ated by the textbook writers makes it difficult to develop 
a high degree of unity in what is taught in different insti¬ 
tutions, While the increasing degree of agreement among 
lilt! more recent texts, as indicated by the report, is hope¬ 
ful, it is still true that texts reflect to a considerable extent 
the existence of schools of sociological thought. This 
degree of variance between the texts in use, together with 
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the somewhat slavish adherence to texts, appears to leave 
us without any unified body of ideas that can be pointed to 
as the fundamentals of sociology. The textbook writers 
themselves need the guidance of some such body of funda¬ 
mental ideas. 

It is true, as indicated above, that, given a sufficiently 
long period of time, such a body of fundamentals would 
gradually gain such universal recognition as to be given 
a place in all standard textbooks. But it is the belief of 
the Committee that the place of sociology as a scientific 
discipline can be greatly improved by some effort to hasten 
the recognition of these ideas which, it is believed, are 
held by a large proportion of sociologists. 

Closely connected with this conclusion concerning the 
need for the recognition of a body of fundamental soci¬ 
ological ideas is the further conclusion that this lack is 
reflected in the absence of a common sociological termin¬ 
ology. This is dearly shown by the fact that out of the 
hundreds of terms with which instructors thought students 
should be made familiar, so few could be found that were 
mentioned by any considerable number of instructors. 
Common ideas and a common terminology go together. 
It is the belief of the Committee that both may be hastened 
by some effort to reach agreement on them. 

A third conclusion to be derived from a reading of the 
returns is that objectives arc not clearly enough defined 
in the minds of the instructors. While there is no direct 
evidence in the returns concerning the extent to which 
clear-cut and definite objectives are held, the impression is 
gained from many replies that objectives exist in the minds 
of the instructors only in a rather vague and indefinite form. 
When the various objectives as stated by the instructors 
are analyzed and classified they do give a basis for the 
formulation of definite goals at which to aim, as indi¬ 
cated above. 

While objectives are influenced to a considerable degree 
by one’s philosophy of education, It would appear that if 
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sociology is to maintain a position of dignity among scien¬ 
tific disciplines it is important that instructors should have 
clearly in mind at least the two groups of objectives that 
were most frequently mentioned; namely, to instruct the 
student in the nature of society, its fundamental processes 
and institutions, and in the nature and significance of group 
life for the individual; and (2) to develop such attitudes 
towards the study of human behavior as will free the stu¬ 
dent from prejudices and biases, and lead him to base his 
opinions and conclusions on careful factual procedure. And 
since such a large proportion of the students in the intro¬ 
ductory course arc taking it primarily as a preparation for 
citizenship, many instructors will want to keep in mind 
those aims that center about the development in the student 
of a sympathetic interest In the social life about him and a 
capacity for useful participation in it. It does not need 
to be emphasized that there will always be present in teach¬ 
ing the introductory course the aim of laying foundations 
for advanced courses in sociology. 

Finally, we may conclude that an emphasis on the names 
of a great variety of thinkers drawn from all fields of 
thought, together with an emphasis on the names of modern 
sociological writers, is hardly consistent with the setting 
forth of the fundamentals of a particular science. Such 
emphasis indicates a lack of clarity as to what constitute* 
the elements of sociology and also an adherence to schools 
of sociological thought. Emphasis on the contributions 
to human thought by a great variety of thinkers, ancient 
and modern, is liable to leave the student greatly confused 
as to the relation of the special contribution of sociology 
to human thought in general, And special emphasis on 
the contributions of particular sociological writers tends 
to the perpetuation of schools of sociology. The elemen¬ 
tary student is primarily in need of fundamental and 
widely accepted ideas, regardless of their source. The con¬ 
tributions of particular writers is the proper subject matter 
for advanced students. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OE Till; COMMITTEE 

The Committee in presenting the following recommen¬ 
dations to the American Sociological Society lias three 
definite purposes in mind. 

1. It hopes to reduce the great variation in the training «»/ rlr- 

mentary students. It believes that the iramfrr of student one 

institution to another would result in a cuirmlcrAbly j*maHrr h»ss of 
time on the part of the student than at present, and ili-ti ailvamnl 
work would be greatly facilitated if the satisfactory completion of an 
elementary course would carry some guarantee of wh <1 llsr raudrnt 
has mastered. It also believes that for those students vdoi ukc no 
more than one or two courses in sociology, it is desirable 'h.u there 
be some agreement as to what sociology has to contribute to tlirir think¬ 
ing. Those who have had no more than elementary inMnution in 
sociology should be able to recognize sociological ideas as such, nn mailer 
by whom expressed. 

2. The Committee believes, however, that it is of still Rreruer impor¬ 
tance that sociologists should be making more definite progrr** towards 
the integration of the fundamental ideas of the science, for the sake oi 
the place of sociology among other scientific discipline^ and for the 
sake of making tire largest possible contribution to modern thought. 
There is little doubt that the present lack of definite!!*** lorttrrniug 
the fundamentals of the science is a source of Mime rmhat raiment 
and of some loss of effectiveness. 

3. The Committee further desires to bring to sharper bmu the 
objective of developing sociology as a definite isdetiiiltc difeipliite. It 
believes that while the development of ethical attitudes ami cajaniir* 
for personal adjustment to one’s social environment on (he part of 
students is a desirable by-product of the teaching of sociology, never¬ 
theless the direct approach must be through a scientific study of the 
phenomena of society and the inculcation of definite scientific attitudes 
in the students’ thinking. It believes that this objective can best be 
realized through the recognition of a definite body of scientific data 
as the subject matter of sociology. 

The Committee is convinced, however, that if these pur¬ 
poses are to be realized, the time element in the develop¬ 
ment of the field and content of a science must he taken 
into account. It realizes that no forcing of standardiza¬ 
tion is feasible or desirable. It believes that we should 
begin with a recognition of what unity of thought now 
exists, and it believes that sufficient unity does now exist 
lor formulating a minimum of the fundamental ideas of 
sociology and a short list of commonly used terms. With 
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such a beginning wc believe the way will be made easier 
for more rapid progress towards the definition of the field 
and scope and essential contributions of sociology. 

With these ideas in mind the Committee has attempted 
to arrive at a formulation of a minimum content of the 
introductory course and u short list of the more commonly 
used terms to lie recommended to all teachers of the course. 
The following method was used in arriving at this content: 
Thirty-two experienced teachers of sociology were selected 
from a long list of members of the Society to whom we 
might submit a request for cooperation in formulating the 
minimum content. From the 318 questionnaires which had 
been previously returned, 70 were selected out of the hun¬ 
dreds of terms which were mentioned most frequently. To 
the 32 selected teachers of sociology we sent these 70 terms, 
and asked then) to check those which they believed that 
students completing an elementary course should be able to 
understand and use, and to add any others which they 
believed should be included. We also asked these 32 teach¬ 
ers to indicate the topics which they believed should consti¬ 
tute at least 70 per cent of the introductory course. 

From these 32 experienced teachers, 25 replies were re¬ 
ceived. From these replies we have selected the 60 terms 
most frequently checked in the list of 70. And guided by 
the suggestions concerning topics for inclusion in the course, 
we have made up the brief outline of minimum content 
which appears below. 

It should be clearly recognized that the Committee is 
not here presenting primarily its own ideas concerning the 
content of the elementary course. It is presenting the 60 
terms which at present have the widest usage among teach¬ 
ers of sociology’, and the topical content which appears to 
have the most extensive acceptance by mature and recog¬ 
nized sociologists. 

The organization of the topics is a matter of peda¬ 
gogical method to be determined by the instructor, and 
some variation in terms used in these topics is to be ex- 
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pected. It is intended only that the ideas indicated by 
these topics constitute at least approximately 70 per cent 
of an introductory course. 

With respect to the list of 60 terms, the method of teach- 
ing them must be a matter entirely of individual choice on 
the part of the instructor. Probably few, if any, would 
present them as a list whose definitions were to be learned. 
Some would make special topics of the terms while others 
would treat them only incidentally in connection with larger 
topics. The Committee has in mind only the point that 
on completion of any introductory course, a student should 
be able to use at least these terms intelligently in any dis¬ 
cussion of human behavior. There is nothing significant 
in the number 60. It happens to be the number on which 
wide unanimity already exists. Most instructors will desire 
to add to the list. 

The Committee recommends the adoption of the fol¬ 
lowing : 

The American Sociological Society recommends that in 
any introductory course in sociology, consisting of from 
50 to 60 class periods, at least 70 per cent of the attention 
be given to the following topics, the particular organization 
of the topics to be determined by the instructor. 

I. Groups and group life 

Social bonds, their nature and variety 

The principal types of social groupings, a? community, class, 
nation, state, voluntary associations, crowds, the primary group, 
in-group, out-group, etc. 

Human life as group life 
Collective behavior 

«. The fundamental social processes 

The nature of isolation, of contact, and interaction: communica¬ 
tion; conflict nnd competition; accommodation; assimilation; co¬ 
operation; differentiation, etc. 

III. Man’s cultural heritage 

The nature of culture 

Its origin in adjustment to environment 

Geographic environment and culture 
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Invention, diffuMon, accumulation, culture borrowing, or fusion 
'Ilie elements ofi culture and their significance lor stwial life, 
such as language, folkways mores or codes or standards, re- 
ligion, science, material dementi 

IV. Social organitatitm and tirudure 
The nature of social institutions 

Tlir principal institutions, such as the family, the economic or¬ 
ganization, the state, the school, the church, recreational or¬ 
ganizations 

The functions of these institutions and their significance for 
human behavior 

V. Sochi change 

Society as an evolving process 

The nature and causes of social change 

Social lag and its significance 

Problems of readjustment created by change 

Social disorganization 

VI. Society and the individual 

The liiologiesl'psychological equipment of (he individual 
Wishes, attitudes, instincts 
'Hie role nf the environment 

The development of the human personality through social life 
'The reciprocal relation of social and individual 
Social control and guidance 
Personal disorganization 


It is further recommended that students completing the 
introductory course should he able to understand and use 
intelligently at least the following terms: 


accommodation 

conflict 

cthnocentrism 

adaptation 

contact 

folkways 

adjustment 

c»vipc ration 

geographic determin¬ 

amalgamation 

crowd 

ism 

assimilation 

cultural change 

geographic or physical 

association 

cultural log 

or natural environ¬ 

Attitude 

culture 

ment 

behavior pattern 

culture area 

group 

caste 

culture complex 

human nature 

collective behavior 

culture pattern 

imitation 

competition 

culture trait 

instinct 

community 

custom 

invention 

communication 

diffusion 

institution 

conditioned response 

disorganization 

isolation 
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leadership 

mores 

personality 

primary group 

progress 

race 

secondary group 
society 


social da.w social infraction 

social control social organization 

social distance social process 

social or psychic or socialiration 
cultural environment status 
social evolution stratification 
social heritage or values 

inheritance 


H. P- Fairchild 
W. E. Gettys 
H, G. Duncan 
J. M. Reinhardt 
F. R. Yoder 
W. P. Meroney 


Bertram W. Doyle 
1.. K. Garwood 
Florence \V. Sclmpcr 
O. Myking Melius 
Valeria K. Huppclcr 
Cecil C. North 
Chairman 
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EDITORIAL 

Civilized societies create schools to promote, not all 
learnings, but only certain kinds which arc believed to be 
both difficult to ensure and highly valuable in results. 

But what arc the learnings which arc so hard to acquire 
and so precious that the expensive agencies of schools and 
teachers arc essential to their achievement? For centuries 
that query has been answered in terms of social customs 
and philosophical beliefs. But answers so derived no longer 
suffice any more than similarly derived guidances suffice 
in medicine, agriculture, or engineering. 

What "learnings" arc of most worth in a time when civil¬ 
ization’s geometrically accumulating culture presses upon 
our schools ten or a hundred times more apparently valu¬ 
able possibilities of learnings than our learners can by any 
possibility assimilate? 

Scientific hypotheses and findings in answer to that query 
can be derived only from social-science foundations. In an 
immediate and superficial sense the values of learnings 
may seem to be largely personal. But more critical con¬ 
sideration will show that the functionings of learnings to¬ 
wards economic success, civic competency, moral behaviors, 
cultural enrichments, and the other controls and achieve¬ 
ments of "die good life" are mostly social. Only by in¬ 
cessant reference to the social conditions and opportunities 
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likely to confront our learners during the next half-cen¬ 
tury can we determine what are for them, in their several 
varieties, learnings of probably the greatest worth. 

Hence, the editor of this number of Titlv JnrKtfAi. or 
Educational Sociology has sought to assemble a scries 
of papers dealing primarily with problems of educational 
values. Especially has lie urged contributors to suggest 
and illustrate techniques by which such values might now 
be estimated or be presently more accurately determined. 
If the results do not seem to fulfill all expectations of the 
reader, he must take that as evidence not only of the 
immaturity of the applied science of educational sociology, 
but even more of the complexity of that important branch 
of educational sociology which will some time be called 
the science of educational values. 


David Snrddrn 



SOME TECHNIQUES FOR THE QUANTITATIVE 
STUDY OK VALUES OF LEARNINGS 

Charles C. Peters 

Pentuyl vania State College, Pennsylvania 

In this article we shall briefly illustrate certain techniques 
for the quantitative investigation of the problem of values 
of learnings with studies matte under the writer’s direction 
at t/tc Pennsylvania State College. Apart from the cumber- 
someness involved, the title might better be Some Penn 
State Studies Illustrating Techniques for the Quantitative 
Investigation of Values of Learnings. 

1. There is, first, the type of investigation that attempts 
to determine what particular learnings are needed for meet¬ 
ing the detailed situations encountered in life. Hundreds 
of such investigations have been made, analysing different 
areas. Illustrative ones arc abstracted in Rugg's Curri¬ 
culum Studies in (he Social Sciences and Citizenship, Bob¬ 
bitt’s Curriculum Investigations, Curtis’s A Digest of Jn- 
vtsiiffdiitm in she Teaching of Science, and Shorling’s A 
Tentative List of Objectives in Junior High School Mathe¬ 
matics. As a concrete example of such study, we mention 
an investigation of the "French Vocabulary, Grammar, and 
Phoenctics to he Taught to Enable Pupils to Read Current 
Literature Intelligently" (Margaret I,. Krctchman, mas¬ 
ter’s thesis, 19.12). Miss Krctchman examined 15,000,000 
running words in 6 American newspapers, 5 magazines, 
and 3 novels in order to discover what French words, 
idioms, and grammatical constructions were encountered in 
them. She found 1,205 different French words, with an 
aggregate frequency of 8,810. That indicates an average 
of one unnaturalized French word for each 1,700 running 
words. Three hundred and fifty*eight different idioms 
were met, with frequencies ranging from I to 94. A classi¬ 
fication of the words and the idioms by frequency and an 
analysis of the phonetic and grammatical elements showed 
which are the most important items for a course in French 
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as far as the particular objective of understanding refer¬ 
ences in popular English literature is concerned. 

2. Next, having a certain indirect bearing upon our prob¬ 
lem, is the analysis of textbooks, courses of study, and other 
evidences of school offerings, to determine what they at¬ 
tempt to do to promote valuable learnings. Here again 
a large number of studies have been made, We shall 
choose one by J. W. C. Remaley as an example (master's 
thesis, 1931). Mr. Remaley undertook to compare the 
aims of general science with the content of recent text¬ 
books in that subject. In order to get objective evidence 
on what the alleged aims of this subject are, he analyzed 
96 journal articles on aims and values of general science 
and counted the frequency with which each aim or value 
was alleged. This yielded a list of 62 different aims with 
frequencies of 2 or more, which were classified under 16 
broader types. Next he analyzed 9 recent texts in general 
science and made a showing of their distribution of space 
to topics and to types of topics. Tills display was very 
detailed, the list of items with their frequencies for each 
of the books and for all combined covering 125 typewritten 
pages. Then Mr. Remaley surveyed this factual showing 
of what the texts offer in comparison with the alleged aims 
of the subject in order to determine to what degree the 
texts seem adapted to the pursuit of the asserted objectives. 

Similar studies of ours of this general type are: Mor¬ 
gan on the content of textbooks in biology, Ilenshaw on 
the content of high-school chemistry texts in relation to 
problems of the home, Stock on algebra texts, Bingham 
on supplementary reading material in Latin, Altman on 
the content of standardized tests in American history in 
relation to social objectives, and Winn on the material in 
women’s magazines relating to marital problems. 

3. A third type of study seeks an answer to the* question: 
What learnings do pupils actually apply in life? Mr. C. 
E. Whipple gives an example of such research (master’s 
thesis, 1930). He sought to learn what elements of phvsirs 
(processes, laws, concepts, etc.) arc applied in control or 
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interpretative uses by students wlio arc taking a course in 
physics in high school. One technique involved having 
pupils keep diaries in which they noted each day the appli¬ 
cations (hey had found themselves making of materials 
learned in physics—whether these were applications in con¬ 
trol or in interpretation. A second technique involved plac¬ 
ing before the students at the end of the course a long 
list of the facts, laws, and concepts that had been taught 
and asking the pupils to indicate opposite each the fre¬ 
quency with which they believed they had had occasion to 
use that item since learning it, either for purposes of con¬ 
trol or of interpretation. The categories were: none, 
little, occasional, considerable, and great. These verbal 
terms were then given numerical weights by the investigator 
and indices of frequency of use determined for the several 
items by averaging the moments corresponding to the words 
checked by the pupils. From the first technique a list of 
177 different items was obtained with frequencies ranging 
from 1 to 121. A few of the topics, with their respective 
frequencies, most applied in practice were: electric motors, 
12J; electric lights, 93; telephones , 82; air pumps, 35; 
ammeter, 15; refrigeration, 14. From the second tech¬ 
nique accrued utility indices for a long list of items. Mr, 
Whipple found close agreement between the findings by 
his two techniques and for two different schools in which 
the investigation was conducted. For the second technique 
the reliability coefficient of the index values was .945. 

4. A fourth form of investigation is analogous to the 
second technique by Whipple but better controlled. It is 
best illustrated from a study by Robert P. Wray (doc¬ 
toral dissertation, 19.12). Dr. Wray investigated the rela¬ 
tive functioning value of items in chemistry education in 
affording pleasures of recognition. Me made practically 
exhaustive lists of the facts and laws likely to be taught 
in courses in high-school chemistry* aggregating 1,500 items. 
These he submitted to various groups of people who had 
studied chemistry some time in their previous careers: 
high-school students, college students, physicians, teachers, 
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engineers, business men, housekeepers, etc, Each person 
was asked to check in a column one of 5 words indicating 
how frequently he had had occasion to use this item in 
interpreting what he encountered in his environment or in 
his reading and, in a parallel act of columns, the degree 
of satisfaction he had experienced in making such inter¬ 
pretations by reason of a knowledge of the item. Medians 
of the frequency values were then computed for the item 
for each type group responding, and, similarly, medians 
for satisfaction values. These two medians were multiplied 
together for an index value of the item for the group. Thus 
a measure for the functioning of the knowledge in inter¬ 
pretation was derived for cadi of the 1,500 items for as 
many type groups as participated in the study. 

It was found, however, that the different type groups 
agreed with one another so closely regarding relative values 
that it seemed unnecessary to continue using more than 
one group. The intergroup correlations, when corrected 
for attenuation, averaged .896 on li9t of items number 1 
and .849 on list number 2. For the remaining 1.1 lists of 
items, therefore, responses were sought for only student 
groups. The reliabilities for the index values were very 
high, the coefficients being around .95. By correlation 
with other criteria, Dr. Wray’s findings show collateral 
evidence, not only of high reliability, but also of satisfac¬ 
tory validity. 

Other investigations of ours involving essentially the 
same technique are: Himes in biology, Abcr in chemistry, 
Rice in agriculture, and Lick in psychology. In spite of 
the fact that at first we feared this technique as too sub¬ 
jective, it has proved in all of our applications to give 
remarkably high reliabilities and high validities where 
groups of respondents of 30 or more individuals were used. 

5. The fifth technique is controlled experimentation. 
This may be illustrated by a study by Miss Alice K. Miison 
to ascertain whether systematically teaching courtesy in 
the junior high school causes measurable changes in the 
conduct of the pupils taught (seminar study, 1933). Three 
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experiments were made: one in the seventh grade, one 
in the eighth, and one in the ninth. In the seventh grade 
20 girls who were to have instruction in courtesy were 
matched on the basis of average scholastic grade with 20 
who were not to receive such instruction. In the eighth 
grade 16 pairs were similarly matched and in the ninth 
grade 22 pairs. As a measure of initial attainment in 
courteous conduct the pupils rated one another on a five- 
point scale, each pupil rating 10 girls whom she knew best, 
selected at random from both those who were to become 
the experimental group and those who were to become the 
control group. A score for each pupil was then obtained 
by averaging the ratings assigned her by her classmates. 
To persons who have not had experience with pupils’ rat¬ 
ings of one another, this may seem to be a very poor means 
of measurement, but we have had much experience with 9uch 
ratings and find them highly reliable and presumably highly 
valid. We shall give some evidence on this matter in the 
December number of this magazine. 

Having matched the groups for general scholarship and 
having taken the initial measurements, the investigator held 
discussions on the technique of courtesy with the experi¬ 
mental groups but no such discussions with the control 
groups. These discussion periods were conducted weekly 
for a period of three months and each was of about H 
minutes duration. Other conditions were kept constant as 
far as possible. At the end of three months, a second set 
of ratings was taken similar to the first and, without further 
instruction, a third set at the end of another three months. 
In all except one comparison, the groups that had the in¬ 
struction showed greater gains in courtesy ratings than the 
control groups, Between first and second rating periods 
these superior gains in steps on the five-point scale were: 
ninth grade, .73, eighth grade .68, and seventh grade, .42. 
Between first and third ratings the superior gains for the 
experimental groups were: ninth grade, .39, eighth grade, 
.76, and seventh grade, .06. Tested in comparison with 
their standard errors, all of these differences except two 
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are individually statistically significant and jointly carry 
high reliability. Miss Milson, therefore, concludes that 
in her type of population the sort of instruction in courtesy 
used in this experiment makes a measurable difference in 
the conduct of pupils. During the past academic year we 
have had in operation some 20 such controlled experi¬ 
ments on the question: Docs instruction in morality func¬ 
tion in practice? We shall give an account of these ex¬ 
periments in the December issue. 

6. Another means of investigating the functioning of 
learnings is by the growth curve. Mr. William A. Herr 
(seminar study, 1933) determined the normal growth curve 
of students in the public schools of Hazleton, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, from the third grade to the twelfth in the vocabulary 
of social science. On the basis of this curve he predicted 
what score in such vocabulary his set of students, beginning 
with the seventh grade, should be expected to make at the 
end of the school year, and similarly what the students 
entering the eighth and the ninth grades should make, 
Then he applied to his pupils systematic teaching of vocab¬ 
ulary in this area and prepared to ascertain to what; ex¬ 
tent such teaching would deflect their progress from that 
of normal growth. While the growth curve as it had been 
rising on the basis of previous policy (or rather lack of 
constructive policy regarding social-science vocabulary) 
predicted for the seventh grade an average score of 50.2 
words, the grade made an average of 82, a deflection of 
31.8 words from the predicted position. Similarly, the 
eighth grade scored 81.2 instead of the predicted 70.0 ami 
the ninth grade, 93.9 instead of the forecasted 85.3. These 
differences between actual scores and predicted ones were 
from 5,28 to 15.96 times their standard errors, so that con¬ 
clusive evidence was obtained that the new policy regn r.ling 
the teaching of social-science vocabulary was effective in 
improving these vocabulary abilities, 

Studies of recent years have yielded some fascinatingly 
interesting facts about the curve of growth. The educa¬ 
tional research worker now most active in this field is Dr. 
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S, A. Courtis, lie believes that all growth curves are of 
substantially the same shape—*S*shapcd curves with the 
inflection in the lower loop greater than that in the upper 
loop, and functions of a formula employed more than a 
century ago by GomperU; 

i 

v ;» Si 

Courtis has provided machinery by which the S-curves 
are projected on a straight line, and by which the curve 
for a particular set of data may readily be found and pre¬ 
dictions made in terms of it. 1 Measurement of the influ¬ 
ence of a learning factor in deflecting the growth curve 
should prove an effective device for studying its potency. 

7. Then there is the technique of correlation. Tetra- 
choric correlation, involving a simple fourfold correlation 
chart, is especially promising in a held in which we ex¬ 
perience difficulty in making precise measurements. Harry 
L. Kriner (doctoral dissertation, 193 1) secured from super¬ 
intendents and supervisors of instruction the names of 130 
best teachers in 20 cities and, correspondingly, 130 poorest 
teachers in these same cities. He then collected, by inter¬ 
views and from records and other sources, various facts 
about these teachers. These facts he organized into four¬ 
fold tables like, the one on this page. The chart shows 
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a hypothetical case. Of the 130 best teachers, 95, wc 
shall say, had had more than two years of Latin in high 
school and 35 had had two years or less. Of the 130 poor¬ 
est, 56 had had more than two years of Latin and 80 had 
had two or less. The general trend of the numbers shows 
that there is a tendency, according to this hypothetical case, 
for the good teachers to have more Latin and the poor 
teachers to have less; that is, there is a positive correla¬ 
tion between success in teaching and the amount of Latin 
studied in high school. A numerical value for the degree 
of this correlation can easily be calculated. Dr. Krincr 
computed 9uch coefficients of correlation for many factors 
in relation to success in teaching. For clemcntary-school 
teachers, a few of these r’s were; Latin carried in the 
secondary school, .354, French carried in the secondary 
school, —.146, mathematics beyond two units, .447, social 
studies beyond two units, —.335. 

If the whole of both distributions is considered and 
normality of distribution may be reasonably assumed, the 
formula to be used is one developed by Karl Pearson •. 


r= cos 


v^bc _ 

V’adT + V^bc” 


180 ° 


If only the tails of one of the distributions arc used, 
a9 was the case in Dr. Kriner’s investigation, this formula 
gives r’s much too high. For a number of years the writer 
of this article has been seeking a satisfactory formula for 
tetrachoric r’s where the dichotomies in one of tire distri¬ 


butions are widespread instead of continuous, as they arc 
in the illustration cited, for in social research it is far 
more convenient to deal with the extreme tails than with 
the whole of distributions. Within the past year he has 
succeeded, by the aid of a colleague from the department 
of mathematics, in developing such a formula by departing 
at a certain point near the end of the original development 
by Pearson. 3 The resultant formula, provided the tails 


•Karl Penrson, "On tho 
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Correlation of Character Noi Qunruiiniively MmuraHt." 
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arc symmetrical—same percentage at each end—and pro¬ 
vided the dichotomy in the unmutilatcd distribution is at 
the mean, is: 

p'/27r v r ad"*^bc r * * 

- k . v ; ul -I- v'b c r 6k’+3)- 

j r j 6 (k*-15k‘+45k‘ 15)+.... 

where p is the percentage of the whole population remain¬ 
ing in either tail, zk is the ordinate for the normal distri¬ 
bution of unit area and unit standard deviation at the 
inner boundary of the tail, and k is the distance from the 
mean of the distribution to the ordinate zk in sigma units. 
Both of these last values can be read from a table of the 
integral of the normal curve } one of which is to be found 
in the appendix of Kelley’s Statistical Method . In Kelley’s 
tabic zk is labeled z, and k is labeled x. If it is the middle 
68 per cent of the distribution that Is chopped out, leaying 
16 per cent in each tail, the formula, greatly simplifies k for 
then k=I and all the terms containing r’s may be neglected 
except the first power, unless r is high, We are now set¬ 
ting up nomographs from which the correct r for any tail 
may be read directly after a solution of the equation for 
r to the first power, which will make the formula very easy 
to handle in practice. Armed with a means of computing 
tctrachoric correlations from widespread dichotomies, we 
can get at many problems hitherto impracticable. For ex¬ 
ample: Given 200 exceptionally good citizens, and an equal 
number of very poor ones, and being able to learn that 
each of these was above average or below average in each 
of several types of learnings, what is the relation of such 
learnings to good citizenship? Given 500 best teachers 
and 500 poorest teachers, and knowing whether each was 
above average or below average in professional training, 
or in other factors, what is the correlation between pro¬ 
fessional training or other factors and teacher-success? 
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Countless additional topics of that type will suggest them¬ 
selves. The proof of the above formula, together with the 
statistical formulae and their proofs needed for all the 
other procedures discussed in this article, will he published 
shortly in a book on advanced statistics by the writer and 
Mr. VanVoorhis. 

8. Finally, there is the rather new technique of tetrad 
differences. This is too complicated to permit an attempt 
to explain it here to those not already acquainted with it. 
It is not, however, difficult to use in practice, although the 
arithmetic is likely to become very laborious. It must suf¬ 
fice here to say that the technique permits us to learn 
whether or not there is some common element in a number 
of factors and, if so, which of the factors is most saturated 
with that common element. Concretely put, we might de¬ 
termine by this technique whether there is some basic com¬ 
mon element in liberal education and, if so, what studies 
are most representative of this basic element. We have 
not ourselves yet made any investigations with this tech¬ 
nique involving the question of values of learnings, but an 
elaborately analyzed one involving this theme in some de¬ 
gree is set forth in Kelley's Crossroads in the Mind of Man. 

It will be observed that in this article we have not raised 
at alt the question of what values are "good” or "real" 
or "true," nor have we considered techniques even for 
determining what values are cherished by peoples. We 
have merely proposed, and briefly illustrated, a few pro¬ 
cedures for determining what learnings contribute towards 
the attainment of certain objectives when once educational 
engineers wish to seek those objectives in the belief that 
they hold worth-while values. But even for the objective 
investigation of values, and certainly for the description 
of values cherished by peoples, some headway has been 
made and much more progress lies ahead ns n future pos¬ 
sibility. 



EDUCATIONAL VALUES: WHENCE AND 
WHITHER 

CtKOKoi-; U. Nia'MANN 
Nr*v Ywk Slate Teacher# CrdleRf, Huffalo 

Since the concept of values as referred to in this paper 
is a sociological one, it is desirable at the start to make 
clear its meaning. “Values exist only in relation to de¬ 
sires," wrote Bougie arid added that “wherever found, a 
value is a pcruwnrnt possibility of satisfactions." W. I. 
Thomas gave us this definition: “A value is thus any object, 
real or imaginary, which has a meaning and which may 
be tlic object of activity. The sum total of the values of 
a society is its culture." Educational values may naturally 
be thought of in relation to society's desires and supposedly 
oiler permanent possibilities of satisfactions. They have 
meanings for society and, because of these meanings, these 
educational values constitute the objects of society’s activi¬ 
ties in the field of education. 

However we may interpret Bougie’s use of the word 
"permanent,” we must consider that tlic satisfactions sought 
arc to he thought of as relatively lasting and not simply 
passing or temporary in character, yet not so permanent 
or lasting as to allow for no change. Further, since values 
constitute in their entirety a nation’s culture, we must 
think of educational values as integrated with the values- 
associated with the other institutions and so intimately 
related to them that changes in other parts of the culture 
will presumably have a definite effect on the educational 
values. If we wish to view this process from the‘opposite 
angle, we may consider that changes in our educational 
values and corresponding changes in our educational ac¬ 
tivities, which seek the realization of these changed values 
and the satisfactions to be derived from them, will have 
a corresponding influence on other parts of the culture. 

It would seem then from the standpoint of sociology 
that several facts appear to be clear. First, our eduen- 
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tional values are parts of our social heritage, which, being 
thought of from the standpoint of humanity rather than 
from that of a nation or smaller unit, go hark to the 
uncertain and vague beginnings of the accumulation and 
transmission of the fruits of human efforts to live and 
derive maximum satisfactions from life. Secondly, in view 
of this long history, such educational values may not he 
carelessly discarded. Yet, in view of the total changes 
occurring in our culture, it would seem that these values 
must be modified if a more perfect adjustment is t» be 
secured between education and the other social institutions, 
resulting in a reduction of a certain amount of cultural lag 
and its attendant problems. Such modifications of values 
have occurred many times in the long history of hitman 
educational efforts. In the third place, we are realizing 
anew in these days of emphasis on social planning that 
many social experiments arc based largely on the hypothesis 
that through education profound changes in the culture 
as a whole may be brought about. If such changes arc to 
be brought about, it would seem that there should be a 
most careful consideration and evaluation of the cl tanging 
culture, the social trends, and the values and satisfactions 
sought by the present generation, It would appear, there* 
fore, that the educational values which dominate our edu¬ 
cational system today are the products of society's sea ref 1 
for satisfactions in the past and that the changes which 
are taking place today in society's values arc due to a cer¬ 
tain amount of dissatisfaction with life as it is and to the 
hope that by taking more careful thought for the morrow, 
life can be made more adequately satisfying. 

From the sociological standpoint, therefore, it would 
seem that a search for the values which should he the 
objects of our educational activities today must be based 
on an understanding of our present generation's interpre¬ 
tations of values and on its vision, of the values which the 
coming generation will seek. Instead, we often find two 
very different methods used. One of these is to start with 
educators, as such, and ascertain from them their com- 
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bincd judgment of tlic desirable educational values. For 
example, we read m the third report prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee for Elementary Education of the New York State 
Council of Superintendents, dated October 1, 1931 (page 
13), “Three years ago through the cooperation of the prin¬ 
cipals and teachers of some SO different elementary schools 
there was formulated the following statement of the car¬ 
dinal objectives of the public elementary schools, . , 
There follows a list of six objectives which constitute the 
summary statement of what is designated as “the func¬ 
tion of the public elementary school,“ While in the judg¬ 
ment of the writer this is a most excellent list, so far as 
it goes, it does appear significant that the critical evalua¬ 
tion of this list was largely done by “the rank and file of 
teachers." This raises the question as to whether or not 
these educators constituted the best authorities on the satis¬ 
factions sought by society and the evidences of dissatisfac¬ 
tions experienced by society and observed in our changing 
culture. The judgment of educators as to the best meth¬ 
ods of reaching through educational activities the goals 
desired by society would he invaluable. But the question 
may properly he raised as to whether or not the best rep¬ 
resentatives of any single social institution arc safe guides 
in our search for educational values. Education undertakes 
to prepare children to live richly and adequately in their 
total social environment and not simply or even primarily 
in their school situations. Evidence seems to he quite lack¬ 
ing that educators understand this total social environ¬ 
ment sufficiently well to enable them to indicate with finality 
the goals that society is seeking and their implications for 
educational procedure. 

A second procedure which has been used in the search 
for values is to start with our present curricula and to' 
seek to work out the finest goals to which those curricula 
may he found to lead The present generation of edu¬ 
cators owes a very great debt to many tireless workers 
in thin field. They have shown how it is possible to deter¬ 
mine to what extent these goals have been reached and how 
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by more reliable methods a greater degree of success in 
attaining these goals may be secured. But all this is a 
contribution to superior work towards reaching old goals 
rather than a critical consideration of society’s present 
choice of goals or of the directions in which society is 
moving in search of greater satisfactions. 

The conclusion of the above reasoning is manifest. To- 
day we cannot be concrete or specific in our statement of 
educational values any more than Columbus could be specific 
as to the nature of the land which lie sought In spite of 
the fact that he did not realize several of his chief aims, lie 
did know the direction in which to travel and, because he 
moved in the right direction, he has been honored by 
many sucessive generations. In our search for educational 
values, we crave definiteness. Thanks to the wonderful 
contributions made by specialists in the field of measure¬ 
ment in education, we have many technique* that enable 
us to be very definite and very specific. Some tiny we may 
be able to be similarly specific in this field of educational 
values and perhaps can be so now in certain aspects of 
it, but it appears to the writer that emphasis needs to he 
laid on a careful consideration as to directions in which to 
move rather than on a listing of specific details. 

Towards what dirctions, because they afford the great¬ 
est promise of giving light on our problems of values, 
should wc move? We find at least three such directions. 
In the first place, wc begin our search with the realization 
that human individuals arc fundamentally biological beings. 
While they are capable of becoming human personalities 
as a result of their experiences in society, they never cease 
to be fundamentally biological organisms. In the second 
place, wc realize the tremendous influence of these experi¬ 
ences in society, nf the culture into which the potentially 
human biological being is born. Whatever may hr the 
capacities with which any particular individual is endowed 
at birth, wc recognize that both the degree to which those 
capacities develop and the form which their development 
takes are largely determined by the characteristics of the 
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culture into ninth the individual has been born. The third- 
factor is tlr.it which has already been indicated; namely, 
the particular individuals with whom he may have social 
relations and by whose influence he is molded, 

By way of illustration of these three factors we might 
suggest the picture of a man in a small boat seeking to 
cross a great river in its lower reaches. The degree of 
his success or failure will depend in part cm the stuff out of 
which lie is made. If he is strong and alert and otherwise 
equipped by nature to handle his boat, lie stands a reason¬ 
ably good chance of n successful crossing. In the second 
place, his crossing will he greatly influenced by the condi¬ 
tion of the river, which has come many hundreds of miles 
down from its sources in the mountains and has been 
greatly influenced both by the territory through which 
it has passed and by the tributaries flowing into it above 
the point of the crossing. Finally his crossing will depend 
on his past experience with boats and boatmen and his 
resultant skills and familiarity with boats and the river. 

In considering educational values in any adequate sense 
it would seem that we must consider ad three of these 
factors, not any two of them or simply aspects of any one 
of them. We must move in three directions for light on 
our problem. Starting with the biological factor, we realize 
that much help has already come from the biological field 
by way of psychology. We know, for instance, that so far 
ns our present knowledge goes certain individuals, because 
of their nervous or glandular systems, will never develop 
to the extent that the average individual does. For such, 
educational values must he stated quite differently than for 
individuals of average or superior biological endowment. 
It would appear that there are numerous other contribu¬ 
tions which biologists are even now in a position to make 
regarding educational values if educators will but more 
actively seek their cooperation. For example, it appears 
now that, of those students in our high schools today, about 
as many will become inmates of hospitals for nervous dis¬ 
orders as will become college students; that is, one out of 
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twenty in each case. In other words, there arc numerous 
individuals who are not prepared to live in our modern 
social situations without breaking, whether such breaks 
are due to the weakening effects of disease or to the stresses 
and strains of modem life. When a great dam gives way 
before the heavy pressure of the waters which it is expected 
to hold back or a bridge is unable to stand up under the 
heavy stress of the traffic to which it is subjected, we tend 
to hold the engineers responsible for not taking adequately 
into account all the factors involved. By similar reasoning, 
to what extent are we, as educators, responsible when we 
allow to pass out of our schools each year many who are 
destined to break under the stresses to which they will 
be subjected? There appears here a challenge which seems 
to call for the further development of another linking 
science which would be a sort of biological-educational soci¬ 
ology. Such a science would help educators to know in 
general how to recognize those whose abilities to stand 
strains arc definitely limited and who accordingly need the 
kind of education that will most likely prepare them in 
live without breaking. When we think of educational values 
we must seek, then, not only the cooperation of educators 
but of those who can best help us to understand the impli¬ 
cations for education of the more recent developments in 
the field of biology, 

The second area in which we may expect those seeking 
educational values to look is that of culture, both in its 
more lasting aspects and its more recent changes. The 
last several years have seen published a huge amount of 
material regarding culture but particularly regarding the 
most significant changes taking place in it. As an illustra¬ 
tion of such material might he mentioned the recent report 
of the President's Research Committee on Recent Social 
Trends in the United States with its accompanying mono¬ 
graphs. Although quite different in character hut also most 
helpful in our search for educational values as viewed by 
the sociologist is the Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies appointed by the American Historical Assn- 
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ciation which is in process of publication. If educational 
values arc to he sought as integral parts of social values, 
then the clear indications of the changing social values 
must be carefully studied by those who seek to clarify for 
us the values to he sought by educational processes. It 
would seem that among educators those specializing in 
educational sociology would be the best prepared to inter- 
pret these changes, hut the work must he done in no narrow 
sense. It would appear that the most cordial cooperation 
is needed here of specialists in the fields of economics, 
recreation, the family, politics, and religion, to mention 
but a few, if the educational values arc to be based on 
the more recent developments in the gencraL field of the 
social sciences. 

The third area in which we must seek, for light on edu¬ 
cational values is that of social relations. This area can¬ 
not he clearly marked off from the first two, but neverthe¬ 
less appears to have certain aspects distinct from them. 
This is the area worked in by social psychologists and it 
is encouraging indeed to see the amount of literature of 
careful scientific quality that has been issued during the 
last few years which may be used to great advantage in 
our search for educational values. It seems almost axio¬ 
matic that life’s deepest joys and most permanent satisfac¬ 
tions arc experienced when we arc aware of harmony with 
our fellows; and, contrariwise, life’s most poignant dis¬ 
appointments and tragic experiences follow our realization 
that we are out of harmony with our fellows. Some years 
ago Ilornell Hart declared that the central problem of soci¬ 
ology is "how purposes are to be fitted together so that 
they shall stimulate, reinforce, and develop each other in¬ 
stead of thwarting and defeating each other." Later he 
adds that “the destructive phases of conflict must be elim¬ 
inated without losing the creative phases.” Such a goal 
as social adjustment, described in these quotations, must 
include not only the cooperative efforts of individuals but 
also those of the larger groups, such as social classes, 
nations, and races. Whoever states educational values 
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must include the light from this area. It is encouraging 
to note here also the development of another linking science, 
an educational-social psychology. 

Underlying the position taken in this paper is the assump¬ 
tion that educational values arc subordinate to life’s values 
as these are interpreted by the generation that is at any 
time in control of the schools. It appears that the core 
of the dominant philosophy today is that the greatest 
values of life are to be found centered in personality. If 
this be accepted, then education would seem to consist of 
a series of experiences through which the less experienced 
persons are guided by the more experienced in such a man¬ 
ner as will result in the educands' development as fully as 
their original biological equipment makes possible, to the 
end that they may, on the one hand, enter as fully and 
completely as possible into the possession and enjoyment 
of their social heritage and, on the other hand, cooperate 
with their fellows in creative, constructive efforts to enrich 
life. 

On the basis of the past history of humanity ami of 
the changing culture of today, it would appear that edu¬ 
cators are not in any position to state by themselves what the 
educational values shall be, hut that their discovery must 
result from the cooperative efforts of our finest specialists 
in the fields that impinge so essentially on that of educa¬ 
tion—the human biologists, the social scientists, and the 
social psychologists. 

This task of discovering educational values will never 
be completed with any degree of finality, for each new 
generation will need to have certain modifications made 
as its culture, “the sum total of the values of a society." 
changes. It would seem, then, that gradually there might 
arise a type of specialist who would render this continuing 
service of interpreting life’s goals ami the inherent educa¬ 
tional values—a type of specialist whom we might christen 
educational-valuist. 



Tim VALUING OK LEARNINGS 


David Snedden 

Teachers Collie, Columbia University 

Two purposes have dictated the writing of the following 
analyses. First, in these days of pedagogical confusion we 
need persistently to remind, ourselves that schools are sup¬ 
ported at large expense only to ensure acquisition of some 
specially valuable learnings. Second, traditional and op¬ 
portunistic methods of valuing learnings in vague, general¬ 
ized, anil ton often "aspirationa!" terms need urgently to 
be replaced by more analytical and realistic evaluations in 
order to ensure efficiency in the work of schools. 

Unfortunately, these two types of needs have long suf¬ 
fered the familiarity which breeds first contempt and then 
obliviousness. lienee, for the sake of indispensable orien¬ 
tation, the lirst section of this paper must review certain 
considerations which ordinarily should be stale common¬ 
places. 


I. SOME COMMONPLACES 

The linal immediate products of nearly all school-con¬ 
trolled educative or teaching processes are learnings. 
Learnings may, obviously, he very specific, even minute; 
or they may he very composite, generalized, and integrated. 
It will often prove serviceable to classify these learnings 
as to skills, knowledge, ideals, attitudes, tastes, habits, aspi¬ 
rations, and others. 

Human beings, we know, arc inveterate learners. All 
normal children are filled with curiosities, are incurably 
experimental, and are persistently imitative and suggestible. 
Without any intention on the part of elders, growing chil¬ 
dren ceaselessly form habits, acquire attitudes, Increase 
knowledge, keep their imaginations at work, develop skills, 
and form powers of cooperating. 
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But academic workers seem often to forget that learning 
propensities are.active throughout all the years of maturity 
and old age, as well as in youth, though with certain kinds 
of changed incidence. All gossip, all newspaper reading, 
and much of travel are entered upon and keenly enjoyed 
because of their contributions of new knowledge, new be¬ 
liefs, new appreciations. 

Academic minds also seem often to he unrealistic in 
making distinctions between learnings acquired from schools 
and from extraschool sources. In certain sheer quantita¬ 
tive senses it seems probable that persons who have never 
attended schools will have acquired by the age of thirty 
as many and as varied learnings as those who have been 
sent to schools. But, of course, many of the learnings of, 
let us say, adult savages or fairly well civilized, illiterate 
adults will be very different and, for the sake of the edu¬ 
cator’s profession, let us trust, of much less value than 
those of thirty-year-old well-schooled persons. 

Schools have evolved, it is dear, as agencies to assure 
only certain kinds of learnings—perhaps not five per cent 
of all those which prove most functional throughout child 
life, nor more than ten or fifteen per cent of those which 
prove usefully functional throughout adult years. Most 
of vernacular speech, of health-conserving behaviors, 
of small-group moralities, of vocations, of simple arts of 
daily intercourse and living, of food preferences, of dress¬ 
ing practices, of social games, and the like have never been 
learned In schools. 

Presumably, all schools, from kindergartens through pro¬ 
fessional colleges, have been created by men to assume re¬ 
sponsibility for only those kinds of learnings which have 
these two characteristics: they are supposed to he very 
valuable learnings; and they cannot well he acquired from 
extraschool sources. 

But when, where, ontl for what purposes do learnings 
possess values? Obviously, only as they contribute to the 
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‘Valued” purposes of living persons, either in their personal 
or in their group-conserving rolc9. Some learnings may 
have their chief values in just the immediate pleasures they 
produce—as in satisfactions of curiosities and in experi¬ 
ences of an aesthetic character. Some other learnings may 
tangibly enhance personal powers of doing productive work, 
of earning a living. Still others arc expected to function 
as those kinds of loyalties and devotions which state-main¬ 
taining peoples have long called patriotism. Beside alL these 
are learnings desired, by guardians or mature learners them¬ 
selves, to enhance and integrate the qualities which make 
for enduring religiousness. 

The old adage, “Knowledge is power,” is clearly too 
broad. Only some knowledge gives power in meeting par¬ 
ticular situations. Most kinds of knowledge, and even 
most degrees of specific knowledge, will not give power 
to Jones in 1930 cowards earning a livelihood. Most forms 
of nil possible knowledge can be of no conceivable value 
to Mary Brown, a young matron in California, in the pres¬ 
ent year. 

II. SOME IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 

Some economists and engineers, writing on themes of 
machine production and of "technocracy," arc telling us 
that modern power-driven mechanisms produce goods at 
such stupendous rates and with so little man labor that 
supply is now chronically outrunning demand and thus leav¬ 
ing millions with no chance to purchase, since they have no 
chance to produce valuable goods to offer in exchange. 

Somewhat similar trends seem to be active in the world 
of learnings. Historians, chemists, geographers, and scores 
rif other groups of specialists are now producing “intel¬ 
lectual goods" at such tremendous rates that the supplies 
offered (o schools and colleges as desirable, supposedly in¬ 
dispensable, for learners far outrun anv conceivable movers 
of assimilation by these learners. Take, for example, the 
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junior-high-school years—between childhood and youth. 
Upon these three grades converge high-pressure educational 
salesmen of mathematics, histories, English language studies, 
music, shoperafts, vocational guidances, held sports, scout¬ 
ing, social sciences, geographies, natural sciences, graphic 
and plastic arts, foreign languages, household arts, Eng¬ 
lish literatures, mental sciences, and other wares. 

But many of these still childlike learners of our junior 
high schools have only meager resources with which to 
make purchases from the above lavish wealth of offerings 
—meager resources of learning powers, of lime, of intel¬ 
lectual desires. Hence various kinds of congestions, satie¬ 
ties, stalemates. 

Clearly, then, the pupils in our schools, ami, above all, 
the policy makers who select courses and construct curricula 
for our schools, need light as never before on the “more 
valuable” of possible learnings. “What knowledge is of 
most worth?" was Herbert Spencer’s key query of nearly 
a century ago. We educators, expanding Herbert Spencer's 
query, need to develop techniques through which to provide 
reliable answers to the detailed questions: "What learnings 
of knowledge, of skills, of attitudes—and many other ac¬ 
quisitions possibly to be made by mind, spirit, and body- — 
are likely to prove of most worth?" But our selective 
efforts must go farther: “of most worth for persons of the 
type of Edward Brown whose intelligence quotient is 
slightly below the median, who will probably terminate 
school attendance at sixteen years of age. who will prob¬ 
ably be for many years a manual worker?" Or, “of must 
worth for the purposes of enabling persons of the tyrn* of 
Joseph Anderson, deriving from spiritually meager environ¬ 
ments, to combine relatively rich intellectual nuainmnits for 
their personal satisfactions with powers of being relatively 
fruitful sources of ‘good’ to others in family, state, and 
other cooperative organizations?" All of this, obviously, 
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will require much planning, and effective planning involves 
laborious forecasting. 

Much is being said these days about the possibilities of 
scientific planning. Much is being written, too, about pos¬ 
sible guidances to be given to young persons in planning for 
their personal careers. And we also hear of city planning, 
investment planning, and budget planning. On occasions 
of visible failure or catastrophe we reproach ourselves that 
individually or collectively we did not sufficiently plan to 
forestall and prevent wars or depressions or losses of health 
or failures of crops. 

In a sociological sense, all schools and colleges already 
represent the outcomes of gigantic and highly socialized, 
even if often very opportunistic, efforts at planning. They 
are expensive agencies provided to serve either personal 
or collective needs which will not be met for years, even 
decades, to come. Like large-scale agencies of national 
defense, city expansions, and transport, they most be built 
in the light of fairly long-range forecasts, else they are 
opportunistic and likely to lead only to chagrin over wasted 
opportunities, 

The easiest of all planning can he done, of course, where 
we can he certain that the future will be nearly or com¬ 
pletely like the past. Lven very primitive men could plan 
for the daily recurrence of daylight and dark. Men who 
had reached early stages of civilization learned to plan for 
the coming of winter, for the rising of the Nile, for the 
migrations of game. When human cultures have become 
fairly static for considerable periods—in religious ritual 
or skilled crafts or fine arts or, as with us now, in the alpha¬ 
bet or spelling or masculine attire—it becomes easy for 
teachers to determine what children can best learn under 
tutelage. “That which was good for the fathers will be 
best for the sons." 

Changing conditions, either of nature or of human cul¬ 
tures, obviously impose severe burdens upon forecasters 
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and planners. How can one plan for the future if there 
can be discovered no dependable regularities in the com¬ 
ing of day and night, of the seasons, of eclipses, of the 
locusts, of invading enemies, or of epidemics—or of eco¬ 
nomic depressions? 

A relatively static order, then, renders forecasting and 
planning easy. Radical changes of order, which only rarely 
occur, may render them wholly impracticable. But fur 
present-day educators it is civilized mankind’s insistent de¬ 
mands for improvement, for progress, which impose the 
heaviest burdens of responsibility for forecasting and plan¬ 
ning. 

Progress in school educations can as yet he but slightly 
based on scientific forecasts. This i$ so chiefly because we 
do not yet have criteria of the values of learning. Nearly 
all progress thus far achieved in education—and obviously 
that has been no less relatively than ancient progress in 
the practical arts of agriculture, metal working, food pre¬ 
serving, and building—-has resulted from “trial and error" 
procedures. But these means of “progress" arc slow, un¬ 
certain, and wasteful. They are steadily being superseded 
by “scientific" methods in all those fields of productive 
effort in which “applied science" can be employed—and 
these are now including medicine, social work, and treat¬ 
ment of offenders, no less than navigation, animal breeding, 
or steel making. 

Ill, THE VALUING PROCESSES 

The means whereby all organic creatures live and grow 
to full possibilities have positive values or arc valuable< 
for them. Means of destruction or harm can be considered 
tie go live values or disval'nobles. 

In the plant and subhuman animal life the organic pro¬ 
cesses of acquiring valuable means to living (and nf avoid¬ 
ing disvaluable means) seem to be largely automatic and 
nonconscious. But in large measure human beings evolve 
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partly conscious valuation-making processes which draw 
upon memories, imaginative projections, learnings from 
others, but also obscurely upon vestigial instincts, subcon¬ 
scious complexes, etc. The valuations made by men in 
most of the early stages of their personal or cooperative 
entries upon new, more complex, or more evolved fields of 
experience arc of the nature of estimates, ranging from 
sheer guesses, intuitions, and impulsive reactions to care¬ 
fully considered and cooperatively confirmed judgments. 

Only in extensively studied areas—as now in certain de¬ 
partments of food values, therapeutic values, sickness-pre¬ 
vention values, insurance values, and comrnodities-produc- 
tion values (by scientific forecasts and invented median* 
isms)—can valuating judgments he made so precise and 
trustworthy as (o lie called scientific. As noted earlier, 
hardly any of the valuations of learnings which educators, 
parents, and others arc incessantly called upon to make can 
as yet be tailed "scientific," any more than can the valua¬ 
tions which juries considering evidence, legislators enacting 
statutes, or committees passing upon art products be called 
scientific. 

Nevertheless, practical men and women everywhere and 
at all times must incessantly make and abide by estimative 
valuations. Life and growth would otherwise be impos¬ 
sible. By impulsive anti crude or by judicial and refined 
procedures all civilized adults arc constantly estimating the 
values to themselves and to their relevant associates of 
foods and kinds of work, of recreations and friends, of in¬ 
vestments and travels, of political policies and support of 
proposals for war offensive’s. Because thev affect, if not 
our actual safety ami comfort, at least our senses of co¬ 
operative harmonics and supports, we are also continually 
making valuation estimates of the behaviors, overt or poten¬ 
tial. of other human beings. We pass judgments of good 
or had, apprnvahle or disapproval^, lawful or unlawful— 
all of the nature of estimates, and some considerably 
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affected, especially in mature persons, by the products of 
much philosophizing. 

Even under the advanced conditions of modern cultures, 
most of the valuations by which men and women must live 
and work are of so estimative a character that they can 
hardly be called scientific. No one expects the valuations 
made by children, even in areas of food choices and disease 
preventions, to be scientific. It will easily he agreed that few 
adults are capable of making "scientific" predictive esti¬ 
mations of investment values, whereas, within limits, pre¬ 
dictive estimations of securities and dangers of well-known 
navigational procedures can now be scientifically made. 

In studying means of making valuation estimations of 
learnings more functional and reliable, though we cannot 
yet make them even considerably scientific, it will prove 
of great importance that we study carefully the procedures 
adopted in other fields of work in order to bring dependa¬ 
bility and cooperative support into valuation estimates. 

Widely used is the device or mechanism of the “jury,” 
or grouping of evaluating "judges," all of whom, after 
seeing, hearing, and otherwise receiving evidence, and 
expert interpretation of evidence, formulaic on a voting 
basis their collective estimates—their cooperative judg¬ 
ments of "value," their concerted valuations. 

Mature and well-disciplined men also tend extensively 
to employ systematic analysis of component or contributive 
factors to situations where valuations of "wholes" must 
be made—in voting for candidates, in planning a house, 
in contemplation of marriage. In a sense, this is a sort 
of "budgeting process” in the effort in make valuations 
more reliable, to avoid overlooking essential factors, and 
to harmonize varying weights of unlike factors. 

IV. SOME PRRT.1MIXAKY ANALYSES <)]' VAUTS ANP VALU¬ 
ATIONS OF LEARNINGS 

The values or worths of learnings are to he estimated 
(and when we shall have fuller knowledge, computed) as 
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they a fleet the learner himself, or, through him, his co- 
members in his smaller or larger societies. Vices harmful 
to the person may he learned no Jess than virtues helpful 
to him. .Some learnings may so function as to increase the 
present well-briny; »»f the individual, hut at the serious 
expense rtf his wife, his neighbor, his vocational associates, 
or his frlhnv tili/ens in the ataic, Learnings which are 
"good" for the individual will, however, commonly prove 
also “good,*' through the behaviors of the learner, to his 
associates ami federates in small and large societies. 

As examples of the concrete analyses which the writer 
believes should he extensively made by educators construct¬ 
ing curricula, the following condensed statements arc sub¬ 
mitted. 

1. The values of learnings arc transformed from poten¬ 
tial to actual or functional in behaviors, overt acts, achieve¬ 
ments. f mused skills, knowledge, appreciations, ideals, or 
other learnings, like unused dollars or coal or water power, 
have tot value in actuality. But. obviously, learnings 
achieved at one time may, in effect, he stored, like dollars 
or seeds nr tools, anti put to work, or made functional in 
human well-being ni a later date. 

2. Large proportions of the unconstrained, naturalistic 
learnings of small children in fairlv normal household or 
neighborhood environments—learnings of speech, bodily 
controls, personal decencies, friendly cooperations, games, 
knowledge of nature, uses of simple implements, apprecia¬ 
tions of aesthetic things, small group customs, danger avoid¬ 
ances, ami oilicrs—are likely to have a fairly high value, 
either then or later for both), for themselves or others, 
because of the selectively wholesale character of environ¬ 
mental sources of stimulation interacting on the instinctively 
wholesome learning preferences and propensities of the 
young. 
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3. Since adults in civilized societies find it necessary tc 
discharge large proportions of life's functions (by which 
they procure food, ensure social order, conserve health, rear 
progeny, enrich personal culture, and assure their futures) 
through highly artificialized and technically elaborated 
conditions, it becomes indispensable that, after early years 
of infancy are passed, the learnings of children and youths 
shall be selectively, but with as little unnaturalness as prac¬ 
ticable, directed towards those attainments which arc likely 
to have good or high values under forecasted conditions 
of participations in such civilized life. 

4. Within the United States arc some twenty-five million 
children from four to sixteen years of age; of another 
group, there are fifteen million from sixteen to twenty-five 
years of age. Steadily increasing proportions arc seeking 
to extend their earlier learnings or to add new learnings 
under the auspices of teachers and schools to the end that 
they may serve both themselves, their associates, and their 
commonwealths better because of such learnings. 

In these millions, in their needs and potentialities, are 
to be found the final sources of all realistic valuations of 
learnings. Twenty-five years from now these millions will 
compose the central dynamic corps of our citizens from 
thirty to fifty years of age. On them chiefly will, then, 
be falling the burdens of rearing families, making cities 
and States more effective agencies of human welfare, pro¬ 
ducing ample economic wealth to maintain high standards 
of living for all, widening and deepening hundreds of kinds 
of human knowledge, and reinterpreting those spiritual out- 
Teachings of men which beget philosophies and religions. 

The equipments of learnings acquired by these millions, 
aged between birth and twenty-five years, will constitute 
largely the foundation walls of the structures and the essen¬ 
tial machineries through which they are to make their con¬ 
tributions, first towards keeping in good shape their inheri¬ 
tances from their predecessors and, next, in adding to and 
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further perfecting those inheritances as means of greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

5. 'Die “goods," the things of worth, the valued means 
and felt ends of men arc of many kinds—some material, 
some spiritual, some easy of attainment, some of obviously 
intermediaie character, and some of relatively final signifi¬ 
cance. Neither the social sciences, seeking to interpret 
the collective wrlhheings of men, nor the psychical sciences, 
seeking to interpret the individual personalities of men, can 
as yet provide more than crude and very tentative descrip¬ 
tions of either relatively proximate or the relatively ulti¬ 
mate values of civilized men. Such terms as security, health, 
wealth, righteousness, beauty, knowledge, and progeny sug¬ 
gest possible categories; so also do such terms as self- 
realization, social approval, liberty, justice, self-expression, 
social solidarity, personal integration, die beautified life, 
and others. 

lienee, large proportions of the learnings of which indi¬ 
viduals arc capable are consciously valued or disvalued by 
the learners themselves (in their maturity), or by their 
ciders on their behalf (in their immaturity), as means to 
the valued ends of life. But some learnings, c.g,, knowl¬ 
edge or beauty “for its own sake," may seem to have all 
the qualities of final or end values in themselves—satis¬ 
faction of curiosity, hunger for beauty, joy in creative ex¬ 
pression, pride in achievement visible to one’s fellows. 
Hence, also, learnings can well he classified and appraised 
in terms of their prospective functionings as contributive 
to particular genera of human well-being—health, personal 
security, possession of wealth, communion with God, fine 
progeny, things cherished because of beauty, liberty, justice, 
or social approval. 

fl. Towards (he better functioning of the learnings 
achieved bv individuals in the larger collective service of 
societies, certain kinds of similarities of learnings, of har¬ 
monizations of learnings, of present unifications of learn- 
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ings as these are first assimilated ami then made functional 
in the overt behaviors of multitudes of men, .seem to be 
indispensable. These harmonizations or social integrations 
become increasingly necessary, even urgent, in propor¬ 
tion as the important works, pleasuring, and sclf-culturings 
of men come to be achieved in even larger proportions 
through extensive and complex team cooperations of 
persons. 

These much desired integrations of learnings—learnings 
of knowledge, of beliefs, of feeling-charged attitudes, of 
basic valuations—seem to be relatively easy of achieve¬ 
ment, even presently on a world-wide basis, in all those 
areas of human possessions where knowledge, somewhat 
strictly defined, has been arrived at—knowledge of the 
movements of the planets, of the causes of diphtheria, of 
the controls of lightning, of the facts of soil fertilization, 
of the procedures essential to steel making, of the realities 
of five-ccntury-old histories. 

But such integrations arc yet difficult to achieve on a 
large scale where, because of lack of tested knowledge, 
learnings must consist largely of beliefs, ideals, sentiments, 
and inspired valuations. In these areas cults, parties, sects, 
coteries, unions, and clubs tend strongly to multiply in all 
large and complex social situations, each as the jealous 
custodian of some or many of these extrascientilic com¬ 
ponents of the social inheritance, and each so drrorniined 
to perpetuate them through the learnings induced in the 
young that they frequently forbid public or nonpartisan 
agencies to touch upon or impart learnings in these areas 
at all. 



A DISCUSSION OF CRITERIA OH STANDARDS 
OF EDUCATIONAL VALUE WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO WOODWORKING 

Erf. i) Strickler 

l.incriln School, Trailicrs College, Columbia University 

A discussion of educational value presupposes a person 
or persons, a licit! of knowledge or branch of subject matter, 
am! a situation which involves them both. I will approach 
this tpicstion ol value, therefore, by involving myself in 
an activity within the field of woodworking. 

As I sorted through the mahogany short blocks, recently, 
matching certain pieces that seemed well suited to my 
needs, I ran across a piece that was different. It had 
been in the stock all year and had doubtless been laid aside 
a great number of times by the boys as they sought the 
best for their purposes. This piece of wood may he as¬ 
sumed, therefore, to have been considered valueless count¬ 
less times. Even relatively inexperienced persons take note 
of certain qualities that appeal to them even before they 
are able to assign reasons for their choices. The very 
word “select'’ implies a weighing of values. Experiences 
make a person more selective in definitely restricted areas. 

I reached for the piece of wood in response to the visual 
stimulus of different color which I noted under the rough- 
sawn surface. My verbal response was “Ah! A piece of 
walnut.” It was comparatively heavy and my storehouse 
of memories about wood immediately supplied the informa¬ 
tion “fairly hard.” I looked at it closely and discovered, 
almost hidden under the rough exterior, a very unusual 
grain. Immediately the thought presented itself, “This is 
a piece of walnut hurl, ton valuable to he left here to be 
spoiled hy hoys." Coincident with the thought, came the 
almost mechanical response of taking it to a place of safe¬ 
keeping. 
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The piece was irregular in shape, being :ipr«»xiniatcly 
four inches thick and twelve inches long. Its width was 
three inches at one end and five at the other. The possi¬ 
bilities for using such a piece of wood began presenting 
and eliminating themselves at once. The piece was defi¬ 
nitely limited in size. There wasn’t another to match it. 
Obviously certain things could not be done. Turning would 
waste too much of the stock. The greatest possibilities 
were found along the lines of greatest wood surface. This 
would necessitate slabbing the piece into thin strips. When 
this was done, the pieces were laid out and matched some¬ 
what in the fashion of working a crossword puzzle. The 
former suggestions of box and tray gave way to tilt-top 
table. The pieces could be arranged nicely as a veneer 
for a small pie-crust-edgc table top. With the suggestions 
narrowed down and the decision made, the challenge of 
building lip the top was too great to be deferred to the 
indefinite "some time.” It had to be done immediately. 

When the surface was planed and the grain stood out 
nicely, boys, who bad thought the piece without value, 
vied with each other in sanding it to a high polish, More 
often than not the word "gorgeous” was used as descrip¬ 
tive of the appearance of the completed top. Wood that 
was unnoticed before now attracted attention. The differ¬ 
ence was the result of the application of a specialized 
knowledge and skill within a definitely restricted area. This 
application of knowledge and skill, extended over a period 
of time and carried on before boys, was so unsual and 
striking in its effects upon them that they were interested 
in following its progress. Interest in observation soon de¬ 
veloped into interest in participation with an increase of 
a certain measure of definite knowledges and skills. Per¬ 
haps the greatest learning for the hoys was a concomitant 
appreciation of the nature and possibility of an imagina¬ 
tive use of wood. 

There was also a corresponding increment of apprecia* 
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ti<m and emotional tone in such an accomplishment for 
me after twenty years experience in woodworking. I value 
new knowledges, new methods, and newly developed skills 
in cabinet-making in a way that I could not have done in 
the beginnings of my experience. I am sensitive to sugges¬ 
tion am! I thrill to new insights. 

Would 1, therefore, say that such an experience is a 
desirable educational experience for all boys and girls? 
Obviously, of course, but with reservations! In this in¬ 
stance the greatest value accrued to me, who had the 
interest, saw the possibility, had the knowledge and skill, 
and did the work through every step and every minor detail 
to the end with its attendant emotional satisfactions. A 
great deal less of value accrued to the boys who were 
actively interested and who helped out with the drudgery 
of sanding to a polish. There were those, however, whose 
attention followed the progress of the work or whose at¬ 
tention was called to the final result, whose value was 
measured only by an indifferent to mild, or moderate, 
aesthetic response, similar to that of seeing a green moun¬ 
tainside, blue expanse of water, or a picture in a museum. 

There is, therefore, no one standard of value for all 
in any held or area of educational learning. It is foolish 
of us to expect it and futile to try to attain it. 

Would I insist upon all pupils having contact with such 
an experience? Obviously not! My vei-y insistence might 
have turned the positive learnings of those who got the 
greatest benefit into negative learnings of resentful resist¬ 
ance. It is certain that those who got little from follow¬ 
ing the experience would have received less of value by 
being forced into the situation. 

As I look over the whole field of knowledges and skills 
in woodworking they all have value for me and I am glad 
that I possess them. I anticipate learning more about the 
field. Rut woodworking has been a kind of composite nvo- 
cathmal-vocnrinnal hobby for me. I think of the times I have 
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spent and the benefits I have derived from working in 
wood, and my heart quickens. lint there is a fly in the oint¬ 
ment I I have found out that there is music, that there is 
modeling, that there is painting, that there is gardening, 
that there is dancing, and that there are countless other 
activities, each divisible in itself. My warmth is diffused 
with the cold, realization that there is too much of life’s 
art activity of value left for me to do little about except 
to sample in the time 1 have left before me. My very 
strength is my weakness. I am holding woodwork a hos¬ 
tage for other values. I do not regret it. Kadi one of 
us needs one art in which to excel. Knch one of us needs 
many arts for sampling, for placing our chosen art in 
proper perspective, for variety and relief and added zest 
for it when we continue to pursue it. 

There is no gainsaying that the price I pay for .skill 
in wood is a lack of knowledge, a lack of skill, and a lack 
of breadth in the other arts. I cannot insist, therefore, 
that any definite knowledge or any definite skill in wood¬ 
work is essential or desirable for all, or any one individual, 
without a smile and a waiving of personal integrity. 

I believe in the educational value of woodwork. 1 would 
give every one a chance to seek this value in so far as he 
is intellectually and emotionally inclined. I would help 
him to make progress successfully from one endeavor to 
another. I would bring in knowledges and skills, and kinks 
and devices, whenever they are applied to his particular 
probem. I would be more interested in his doing, hi his 
best way, with help if necessary, what he started out to 
do. But I can never be interested in ftnulamtnlal knowl¬ 
edges and skills because they are fundamental only because 
of my narrow, restricted, habituated view of my own 
specialty—because I am thinking of woodworking funda¬ 
mentals rather than educational fundunnilak f am. f 
hope, an educator and not a woodworker first or even 
second. T am interested in aH of humanity nrd iu an 
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education, of which woodwork is only a very small part. 

When I begin to think of boys and girls 1 begin to think 
of their eager pursuit of some activity because of its special 
appeal and. (heir special interest in doing some particular 
phase of it. They must chouse, they must identify them¬ 
selves with the activity whole-heartedly or they would bet¬ 
ter be playing "tiddledy-winks” or thinking about nothing in 
particular. I am eager to have work in process that may 
he seen and tried nut. I am eager to stimulate by sugges¬ 
tion, by reference material, by model, and by other means. 
I will do all f can to interest people in woodwork and to 
help them over barren beginnings. I am interested in 
helping people learn, but I am not interested in teaching 
woodwork. The province r>l" the arts is the province of 
self-education. 

I can find values everywhere in woodwork, but aside 
from relatively unimportant isolated learnings I see nothing 
that cannot he shared by music and by gardening, My 
approach is an individual teacher and pupil contact upon 
a common-sense basis which treats the pupil as a rationally 
intelligent being able to seek some of the values which I 
have found for myself. I am confident that he will find 
them without my tun great solicitude if he will but give 
himself a chance by an adequate trial of the possibilities 
within the field. I am just as happy if he decides that 
his dish is music instead of woodwork and takes to it with 
zest. 

Art is personal and criteria of value, or standards of 
value, of art knowledges and participations, are personal 
values. I want nearly everything to say about my own, and 
little to say about your art values. I want help when I 
feel a need for it, and will seek it and receive it with 
grateful appreciation. T think too much of art, however, 
to wish to kill it by hand-feeding it to you as T see it and 
as I like it. My attitude is rather "let us play with art 
together.*' 



PATRIOTISM AND THE SELECTION OE VALUES 
FOR A PHASE OF CIVIC EDUCATION 

Earle L. Hunter 

To the wise and scientific or near-scientific selection of 
values for civic education there is no greater obstacle than 
the way in which any activity called patriotic is Mindly 
accepted as a vitally necessary element in good citizen ship. 
By reason of the traditional importance of patriotism for 
the success of the group, the mere naming of any activity 
as patriotic tends to make its performance mandatory. 
This should not be interpreted as sufficient ground for con¬ 
demning or destroying outright all or any patriotic values. 
But it is sufficient ground for undertaking careful analyses 
of these values. Investigation as to whether nr not these 
values are consistent with desirable citizenship should enable 
educators to select for teaching elements of worthy political 
membership, with a minimum of interference from a vague, 
undefined, sentimental patriotism. 

In discussing the relations of patriotism to the problem 
of civic education, we are confronted with the fact that 
patriotism has come, through the long history of its use, 
to be a term of very broad and uncertain meaning. There¬ 
fore, this paper is specifically addressed to the analysis 
of the values striven for in one phase or type of the com¬ 
plex of reactions indicated by the term patriotism. In an 
earlier study of patriotic attitudes , 1 the writer found that 
a large number of attitudes were concerned with the powers 
of the Federal Government of the United States. It is 
with this aspect of patriotism and its influence on civic 
education that this article deals. 

The attitudes discovered may he roughly summarized as 
being directed towards the development of a full, suhinis. 
sive, and unquestioning allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
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ment of the United States. The significance of this gen¬ 
eralized value can be made clearer by giving several groups 
of the more concrete attitudes found in the study already 
referred to: 

The patriotic citizen should be rendy to do the bidding of his gov¬ 
ernment. 

He should at all times trust his government officials. 

lie must accept the fundamental plan of his government and be 
faithful to the Constitution of the United States. 

The fundamental form of the government should remain unchanged. 

Such fundamental principles as the separation of church and state 
must lie observed. 

The government must be given undivided allegiance. 

Freedom of speech must he limited if it is used to interfere with 
the government of the country. 

Unquestioning obedience must be given to laws adopted, and none of 
tlic demands of the government may be resisted. 

If ull of the citizens of the United States acted consist¬ 
ently with the attitudes listed above, it is clear that the 
Federal Government would be placed upon a pedestal 
whence, within the limits set by the Constitution, it could, 
with unassailable right, control the activities of the country. 
And since, according to these attitudes, the judicial branch 
of the government is also beyond criticism, constitutional 
limitations could easily be modified so that the government 
would become practically omnipotent. 

It may be argued that attitudes of this kind are an 
obvious distortion of true patriotism. In treatises on poli¬ 
tics, in the planned curricula of schools, such attitudes may 
find little place; may indeed he definitely controverted. 
They may come to definite expression only in times of crisis 
or near crisis. The large majority of the people of the 
country may never verbally profess holding attitudes of 
this kind. Few people, on thoughtful analysis, would prob¬ 
ably attribute to the government such broad powers and 
such wide immunity from criticism. But there is clear 
evidence in the attitudes actually found that the govern¬ 
ment should be regarded as having sweeping power. Con¬ 
sciously or subconsciously, people think and act at times in 
accordance with the attitudes stated above. Also, there is 
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evidence that such behavior acquires additional influence 
from its inclusion as a phase of desirable patriotic conduct. 
Whether found in the delinito plans of the schools or not, 
the influence of these attitudes is sure to find ils way into 
the work of the classroom. 

Our problem then is; Recognizing the existence of atti¬ 
tudes which would give to the Federal (iovcrimiciu. broad 
and unassailable power over the activities of the citizens, 
and recognizing the peculiar influence of such altitudes due 
to their being construed as a part of the complex of patri¬ 
otic attitudes, how shall the schools of the nation proceed 
in training citizens with respect to the powers of the gov¬ 
ernment? Shall educational practice subscribe to the values 
presented above and train future citizens to think ami act 
accordingly? Here is a clear issue which the curriculum 
maker must consider; an issue in civic education that is full 
of difficulties because of the conflicting interests involved. 

Let us examine sociologically the significance of the be¬ 
havior presented here, and consider the advisability of 
alternate behaviors with respect to the powers of govern¬ 
ment. In defense of endowing government with broad 
powers, it may he urged that, under the representative 
institutions of the United States, the electorate has sufficient 
controls to safeguard itself against a misuse of power by 
the government. Do not the people, those who have the 
right of suffrage, decide the policies of the government? 
On principles which the people will accept, the candidates 
for office make their campaigns for election. And if those 
principles are not carried out in the making and the execu¬ 
tion of laws, those elected will he repudiated at the pulls. 
Such is the theory of representative government. By this 
theory ultimate power or sovereignty lies in the bands of 
the people. They in their capacity as citizens are the 
state, and if the government infringes on their privileges, 
they have reserved to themselves the right to destroy and 
rebuild it. 

But this theory of popular control over the exercise of 
power by the government faces many chances of frustration 
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in actual political practice. To name just a few of the 
more obvious chances for frustration: Candidates for office 
are elected by and represent the majority of the voters only. 
In any given election, the minority, even though it be just 
short of one half of the electorate, is without effective 
power over the policies of the government. And this does 
not take into account the fairly frequent instances in which 
a minority, by the plurality principle in voting, decides an 
election. Then also, there must be considered die activities 
of political parties and bosses whereby the voters fre¬ 
quently if not regularly are given no real choice. Party 
politics submerge the vital issues and in their place offer 
the voters straddling mid meaningless compromises. At 
any rate, the nominating machinery usually results in the 
naming of candidates by a very small inner circle of party 
leaders, so that the candidates for office do not represent 
the actual choice of the people. Consider next the activi¬ 
ties of officials after they are elected. Even where they 
have had real contact with the electorate, where they arc 
named and do campaign for principles in which the voters 
are interested, because of the number of issues and because 
of the confusion arising from the combination of local 
and state elections with those for the National Govern¬ 
ment, the mandate of the people is not clear. Consequently'', 
decisions of officials frequently do not represent even a 
composite of the opinions of the people. Then, too, new 
issues are constantly developing so that during their official 
tenure the representatives of the supposedly sovereign elec¬ 
torate must decide what course to follow in terms of their 
own judgment or in obedience to the dictates of political 
bosses. Again, decisions having far-reaching consequences 
for the people arc frequently made by administrative offi¬ 
cials who arc appointees of appointees of elected officials. 
Nor can we overlook the wide interpretative powers exer¬ 
cised by judges who, once appointed, serve for many years. 

In view of these realities in the functioning of represen¬ 
tative government, it is clear that effective power docs not 
lie in the hands of the people. The elected and appointed 
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officeholders are the real welders of power as well as 
judges of what powers they shall attempt to exercise. In 
fact, acceptance of this state of alfuirs is shown in the atti¬ 
tudes collected by the writer. Readiness to do the bidding 
of government officers, implicit trust and faith in them, 
unquestioning obedience to the demands of the government, 
limitation of free speech where it is used to criticize the 
government—such attitudes as these fit into a scheme in 
which the government is viewed as having a very free hand 
rather than into one where the people think of themselves 
as the active controllers of governmental power. 

On the assumption of democratic political institutions 
that governments exist not as masters hut as servants of 
the people to work for the general welfare, the attitudes 
outlined at the beginning of this article seem to he dis¬ 
tortions of patriotism with respect to the issue of what 
powers shall be exercised by the government, ft is clear 
that education for responsible citizenship cannot permit 
so-called patriotic enthusiasm to inculcate beliefs and atti¬ 
tudes favorable to the exercise of unlimited power by the 
government. But this is largely a negative conclusion. 
Obviously the government must have certain powers to 
carry out its functions in the social order. Just this point 
of what functions it is thought necessary for the state to 
perform gives the clue to making positive suggestions as 
to the attitudes with respect to governmental power which 
the schools, in the opinion of the writer, should teach. 

Stated in general terms, with particular reference to the 
United States, the special functions of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment seem to be defense and offense against foreign 
enemies of the state area, maintenance of order and the 
administration of justice within the slate, operation or regu¬ 
lation of certain services of a public character. 

The first of these, protection against external enemies, 
is one of the oldest if not the original function of the 
state or of its closest forbears. For the exercise of this 
function the government of the state historically has had 
practicallv unlimited power. But by reason of the tech- 
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nical development of warfare, armed conflict between 
nations threatens such widespread danger and disaster to 
whole populations that the final or absolute right of a 
government to declare war has been seriously questioned. 
Because of the significance of the question, it has been 
urged tliat war should not be declared except on the basis 
of a referendum. In this way, it is argued, there would 
be a possibility of checking minority interests urging war 
for their immediate advantage. And while propaganda 
might influence the majority, yet the opportunity would be 
given to the electorate to express itself. 

While the declaration of war might be decided by a ref¬ 
erendum in some cases, the exigency of actual invasion 
would probably have to be met by an immediate call to 
arms ori the part of the executive branch of the govern¬ 
ment. In such cases only is it clear that the citizens should 
be taught to accept the unqualified right of the government 
to declare war. 

After war is declared, it is generally felt that the gov¬ 
ernment of the state should have conclusive power to co¬ 
ordinate and administer all the factors necessary to a 
successful prosecution of the war. Here serious issues 
arise. Shall the government have the power to draft for 
army service all it deems fit? Shall it be empowered to 
conscript wealth, industrial organizations, and labor? Shall 
it have the right to control, as it sees fit, freedom of ex¬ 
pression and to spread propaganda to further its success in 
the field without regard to truth? Unlimited power for the 
government in the prosecution of war means the right to 
do all of these things. The United States in the World 
War exercised the first and third of these powers with only 
slight limitations: hut attempted only partial control over 
industry. 

What attitudes shall the schools teach with respect to 
such powers? This question can he answered only accord¬ 
ing to the answer to another more fundamental imestion 
of educational aims. Shall the schools aim to produce nn 
attitude consistent with the prevailing opinion on this issue 
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of governmental powers in war time, or shall they strive 
to develop attitudes antagonistic to war? If the former, 
they will teach submission in war time to all the dictates 
of the government. If war is to he discouraged, there 
is no surer way than for the schools to teach a very critical 
attitude towards all activities in war time, ami to encour¬ 
age, on the ground of the greater good of the nation, the 
refusal to submit to all kinds of conscription. To urge 
against this alternative that nations have historically had 
absolute power in war lime and that a realistic view of 
the world today condemns such teaching us idealistic and 
impractical internationalism is merely to argue for the con¬ 
tinuance of the status quo. But the force of these arguments 
can be nullified only if schools are willing to assume a role 
of leadership towards a new order of society. If they arc 
so willing, and if they teach a critical attitude towards gov¬ 
ernmental powers in war time, the government will be 
forced to reckon with it. Thus a condition with respect 
to the making of war will be created that is as realistic 
as arc the traditional precedents for broad governmental 
prerogatives in the conduct of war. Such are the general 
lines along which the educational policy maker must make 
his decisions as to the attitudes to be taught with respect 
to the war-making powers of the government. If the gov¬ 
ernment is to be endowed with unrestricted power in war 
making, attitudes expecting that power will be taught. If 
the government is to be limited by the expressed judgment of 
its citizens in the declaration and prosecution of war, appro¬ 
priate attitudes will be inculcated. The prospective voter 
would then be taught to weigJi the consequences of war, 
to expect to exercise his referendum rights for or against 
war, unless war were for repelling actual invasion, and to 
exercise his critical powers over the method of prosecuting 
a war once it has been initiated, 

With respect to the second function of government listed 
above, the maintenance of order and the administration 
of justice within the state, the issues arc more complicated, 
because the range of activity involved is much larger and 
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more complex. One guiding thesis can be laid down in tile 
beginning, however. If the government is regarded not a9 
possessed of absolute power, but rather as an agent for the 
performance of certain necessary functions, then there is no 
absolute source from which may be derived the rules of 
order or the kind of justice which is to be the goal of 
state activity. Government according to absolute and in¬ 
violable principles will not secure true order and justice. 
These are gained by the use of rules that will coordinate 
fairly the interests of the people of the state area. This 
means that constitutions, laws, and the interpretation of 
laws must he worked out in terms of the activities of the 
citizens. In other words, order and justice are functions 
of the existent social relationships. The government then 
must he given such power as is necessary to establish and 
to maintain that order that seems, tinder the critical over¬ 
sight of the citizens, to he the best under the circum¬ 
stances, Consequently, the educator will strive to incul¬ 
cate attitudes consistent with the government's preserving 
order and administering justice to the advantage of the 
people of the country generally; and to teach attitudes mak¬ 
ing possible an easy modification of the legal structure when 
the good of the populace as a whole seems to demand such 
change. This is quite different from teaching that the 
government should have absolute power or that the de¬ 
mands of order and justice arc satisfied by adherence to 
precedent practice; for order on this basis simply amounts 
to preservation of the status quo whether consistent with 
the needs of the people or not. 

The situation is somewhat similar with respect to the 
third division of the specific functions of the government 
given above—the operation or regulation of certain services 
of a public character. It requires but a glance at the history 
of any one slate or only a superficial comparison of dif¬ 
ferent states at the same time to note great variation in 
the performance of this type of function. Certain services 
regarded as vital to the community, and therefore per¬ 
formed bv the government in one case, are merely regu- 
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lated by the government in another or are left entirely 
to the field of private initiative to he controlled only in 
such ways as the community has worked out through non- 
political techniques. The developments in the United States 
during the first Congressional session of the present admin¬ 
istration are instructive in this connection. With a general 
disregard for the American individualistic tradition, Con¬ 
gress delegated to the President hruad powers of political 
control, many of them to he exercised in lesser or greater 
degree at his discretion only. Why is this not an example 
showing that a government lias the right to assume power 
when and as it deems necessary or desirable i Hut this 
suggestion is readily controverted by the consideration that 
any attempt at such an increase of its powers in the bright 
days before the catacylsm of 1929 would have brought on 
the Government of the United States the earliest possible 
repudiation. The recent expansion in the political opera¬ 
tion and regulation of services is most certainly not a 
case of assuming powers that already belonged to the gov¬ 
ernment by implication. On the contrary, it would he far 
more truthfully described by saying that various groups in 
the country asked the government to assume power they 
had formerly regarded as their inalienable right won by 
generations of devotion to free, private endeavor. In other 
words, the services administered by the government depend 
upon the prevailing social philosophy and upon the exigen¬ 
cies of the group situation. 

The attitudes to be taught with respect to this function 
of government can then he formulated thus: To the gov- 
eminent must be granted such power as will he needed to 
perform those services which the state community judges 
can be performed best by political means. The eili/enrv 
must be taught to permit the government to perform cer¬ 
tain functions, but not to feel that any activity their gov¬ 
ernmental officers decide upon is for that reason only a 
necessarily legitimate field for political control. 

On the basis of extensive study and the foregoing analysis, 
the writer suggests the following summary of fundamental 
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principles for the guidance of civic education in developing 
attitudes and ideals with respect to governmental powers. 
The state should be recognized and regarded as one of 
the important and probably as the most important of the 
institutions of society for the ordering of its activities. 
This fundamental, positive function should be properly 
emphasized to develop loyalties to the state as satisfying 
certain group needs. The group needs to be met by state 
action are those suggested by the three groups of func¬ 
tions mentioned above. With reference to defense the 
government of the state must be empowered to meet 
swiftly with armed force invasion of the national domain 
or actual armed insurrection against the federal govern¬ 
ment. Whether other difficulties and problems of the 
federal state should be met by recourse to war, the citizens 
should expect to decide by popular referendum. Again, 
citizens should he trained to feel that the use of all war¬ 
time powers such as conscription, extraordinary control 
over labor, industry, or wealth, regulation of speech and 
of the press should remain under the critical oversight of 
the citizens; that the government of the state shall not 
be regarded as having a conclusive right to assume these 
powers unless it is clear that a majority of the citizens wish 
to delegate such powers to the government. In the main¬ 
tenance of order and the administration of justice, govern¬ 
mental power should he exercised for the good of the 
community in general rather than for the interests of lim¬ 
ited groups exclusively. The attitude should be developed 
that the laws of the state are but those rules of social be¬ 
havior that for the time seem best calculated to further 
the general welfare when administered through the political 
machinery. This attitude will also serve as the basis for 
civic education with respect to the third general function 
of the political state, that of performing or regulating 
certain social services; c.g., schools, means of communica¬ 
tion, health, and so forth. The extent of state activity 
in this field must he expected to change as conditions de¬ 
mand. The citizens should then be trained to think that 
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ccrtiiin specific powers arc granted to the govorument by 
the people; that power is not there to he 'Assumed or de¬ 
clined by the government at its will, hut only at the hehest 
of the people. The government is, then, a creation of the 
people of the statu area to bring about through political 
machinery social cooperation in certain phases of the life 
of the community. This is the ultimate principle in ac¬ 
cordance with which civic education should proceed. 

It should he clear now that the concept of liti/cnship edit- 
cation contemplated by the writer has for its fundamental 
method the teaching of ideals and attitudes rather than 
attempting to develop in all the skill and knowledge re¬ 
quired to solve the complex problems involved in organiz¬ 
ing and limiting the Held of political activity, Further, 
the indifferent results in the development of citizenship 
that have come from the vague, general teaching of patri¬ 
otism indicate that the building of civic ideals and atti¬ 
tudes will succeed only indifferently if it is expected to 
result incidentally from classroom discussions about forms 
and processes of government or the technical problems of 
legislation. Experience seems to indicate that to he effec¬ 
tive education in this field must he functional; that is, it 
must be formulated in terms of the necessary job: the 
inculcation of attitudes and ideals. Moreover, these atti¬ 
tudes will have to be developed specifically; that is, in 
terms of concrete cases. The general attitudes suggested 
above are, of course, the goals of civic education rather 
than its starting point or the outline of its daily method. 
Our emphasis on building specific attitudes is not to he* in¬ 
terpreted as denying the value or as arguing against the 
advisability of whatever strengthening of the attitudes and 
ideals for citizenship may conic from a more largely cul¬ 
tural study of social science. Let that he given in doses 
just as strong as the patients can stand ! Hut, if the schools 
arc to fulfill one of their supremely important public func¬ 
tions, the values suggested here by the analysis of govern¬ 
mental powers will have to be given a very prominent and 
a very definite place in the practice of teaching. 
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Sibling resemblances in physical traits, in mental traits, 
in handwriting qualities, in educational achievement, in 
deceptive behavior, etc,, have been studied. The results 
(see Table 1) indicate resemblance between siblings which 
can be measured in terms of a correlation coefficient of 
around .35 as compared to a correlation of 0 for unrelated 
pairs. 
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These results have provoked argument both for and 
against the influence of heredity and for and against the 
influence of environment. Would an analysis of sibling 
resemblance in social attitudes throw further light on this 
problem as well as on the relative effectiveness of several 
environmental factors which tend to influence attitudes? 

It is quite inconceivable to postulate that social attitudes 
are a result of certain hereditary factors. One is not 
favorably inclined towards the recognition of Soviet Russia 
by the United States because of a certain arrangement 
of genes in the chromosomes, ft must be, then, that a 
favorable attitude towards tlte recognition of Soviet Russia 
is clue either to a certain acquisition of facts relative to 
the case or to certain environmental factors which play 
their part in influencing a person towards or away from 
this particular social value. 

In this study an attempt Is made to determine the effect 
of two of these environmental factors—that of the home 
and the school. When siblings arc compared with unre¬ 
lated children who are of approximately the same age, the 
same sex, attend the same school, and live in the same 
locality, and it is found that siblings show a greater re¬ 
semblance in social attitudes than unrelated pairs, it can 
be argued that the factor which accounts for this greater 
resemblance is a common home environment. It can also 
be argued that whatever relationship is found for unrelated 
children must be due to the factor of a common school 
environment. 


CONDITION'S OF TESTING 

The testing was done under standard conditions in the 
classroom by people who were experienced with standard 
testing situations. The test was given to the regular stu¬ 
dents with the instructions that Columbia University was 
interested in finding out what the attitudes of high-school 
students were and that, upon completion of the testing, the 
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blanks would be sent directly to the University, There 
had been no special circumstances to influence the atti¬ 
tudes of the students previous to this testing. By this 
method, it was felt that truthful responses would be ob¬ 
tained from the students since there was no fear of endan¬ 
gering student status because the school authorities would 
not see their papers. 

NATURE OP THE DATA 

The social attitudes of about 4,000 high-school pupils 
in ten senior high schools were measured by the Neumann, 
Kulp, and Davidson International Attitudes Test.* This 
is a paper-and-pcncil test of 108 items which relate to 
international, interracial, political, and social problems. 
The test has a reliability ranging from .870 to .943. The 
final score is an average of all the endorsed statements— 
a low score indicating a liberal attitude, and a high score 
a conservative attitude. 

On the Sims Home Background Test (which was also 
given to this group), one of the questions asked is: “If 
you have brothers or sisters in this school, write their names 
and grades on these lines.” In this manner, it was possible 
to determine accurately the sibling pairs used in this study. 

Nine of the ten high schools from which the sibling data 
were drawn are located in the State of Pennsylvania, The 
tenth is located in southern New Jersey, near Philadelphia. 
All the schools represent about the same type of community 
—suburban-residential. The students were in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades of the high school. Their 
ages ranged from 13$4 to 19^ years. 

TREATMENT OF THE DATA 

The group studied consisted of 91 pairs of brothers, 8$ 
pairs of sisters, and 1SS pairs of brothers and sisters— 
making a total of 331 pairs. Included in the 331 pairs 

’Published bv the Bureau of PuMicaliorn. Teachers College, Columbia UnimflUy. 
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arc ten families of three siblings each. In these instances, 
all possible combinations were inserted for the purpose of 
computing the correlations. There were also nine pairs 
of twins in the data. These were included because it was 
found that their exclusion made no difference in the corre¬ 
lation coefficients (see Table II). 
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Since there is still some doubt as to what is the best 
method to use in computing intraclass correlations, it was 
decided to present the results for both the age-entry method 
and tlie double-entry method. In the age method, the 
younger of a pair was placed on the y axis and the older 
on the x axis. In the double-entry method, the older and 
younger of each pair were placed on both axes, thus forming 
a symmetrical table with N equal to the number of entries. 

The random pairs were made up ns follows: In tabu¬ 
lating the data, the older sibling was listed in one column 
and the younger in another column, keeping schools, as 
well as sisters, brothers, brothers and sisters, on separate 
lists. To make up the random pairs, one list was inverted; 
that is, the first name nn one list was paired with the last 
on the other list, the second name was paired with the one 
next to the last, etc. In ease of an odd number of names, 
the middle pair had to he dropped since they were true 
siblings. This accounts for the difference in number of 
random pairs and in the number of sibling pairs. Tims 
the random pairs are identical, with respect to school, sex, 
and age with the sibling pairs. 
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RESULTS 

From Table II, it is clearly seen that resemblance of 
siblings in social attitudes can be measured by a correla¬ 
tion coefficient of about .32 and resemblance of random 
pairs can be measured by a coefficient of about 0.00. 

The age-entry and the double-entry methods in the case 
of the sibling pairs give identical results and, therefore, 
it was unnecessary to use the double-entry method in cal¬ 
culating the correlation coefficients for the random pairs. 
This indicates probably that age (within this narrow range) 
is not a factor in social attitudes. In fact, it was found 
that the mean attitude score of 331 younger siblings was 
3.79 and the mean attitude score of 331 older siblings 
was 3.78. 

The range of attitude scores for this group was from 
2.4 to 4.7. It is possible to obtain scores on this test as 
low as 1.6 (liberal) and as high as 6.4 (conservative). It 
may be that if a group were studied whose age range was 
greater—thus probably making for a greater range in atti¬ 
tude score—the r obtained between siblings would lie higher 
than here reported. The r's, as given, are all uncorrccted. 
It was felt that corrections for attenuation would be unten¬ 
able considering the size of the correlation coefficients. 

It may be said that with an r of .32, the resemblance 
between siblings amounts to 5 per cent (1—VI—r s ) 
while with an r of 0, obtained for random pairs, the re¬ 
semblance amounts to 0 per cent. Although this difference 
is small, it is, nevertheless, worth while to inquire what 
the cause is of even this small difference. 

INTERPRETATION" 

It is comparatively easy to argue that resemblance in 
intelligence between siblings is due mainly to a similar 
heredity and only slightly to a similar environment. Hut 
this is not so in the case of social attitudes. Whatever 
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similarity is found among siblings must be due to a similar 
environment. And since unrelated children in the same 
school who live in the same locality are found to show no 
resemblance, then, the resemblance found between siblings 
must be due to certain factors present in the home. It 
is not the purpose of this paper to say definitely what 
these factors are although one can readily think of such 
things as the parents' attitude as reflected in their conver¬ 
sation, the kinds of magazines and books brought into the 
home, the occupation of the father, the family income, etc. 
It is hoped in a future study to control the factors of 
I.Q. and home background (as measured by the Sims test) 
by making up random pairs who have the same I.Q. and 
home background. Sims (10) compared unrelated chil¬ 
dren matched for home background, age, and school and 
found a correlation between intelligence quotients of about 
.30 instead of the usual correlation of 0.00, He argues, 
therefore, that a common environment produces an r of 
.30 while the addition of a common parentage raises the 
r to about .42 (the r obtained between siblings). 

This is certain, then, that the home is, in general respects, 
more potent in influencing social attitudes than the school. 
This fact becomes still more surprising when the age of 
the subjects of this study is considered. It would seem 
that by the time a person reaches the senior high school, 
his attitude would be more greatly influenced by the school 
than by the home. 

Another question may be raised. Why do sisters show 
a greater resemblance in social attitudes than do brothers? 
Obvious explanations for this greater resemblance are that 
sisters are probably more closely supervised by the home 
and so arc more influenced by it and also that their experi¬ 
ences outside the home arc likely to he more alike than 
in the case of brothers. Possibly experiences both outside 
the home and outside the school arc as potent as the com¬ 
bined influence of the home and the school. Such experi- 
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ences may be: seeing a movie, meeting an impressive person 
of another race, reading a story. 

The resemblance of siblings in social attitudes is some¬ 
what less than sibling resemblance in physical traits or in 
intelligence and about the same as resemblance in school 
achievement and deception. But does not the likeness of 
correlation between attitudes and siblings and intelligence 
and siblings raise questions as to the so-called hereditary 
character of intelligence? Or as in attitudes, deception, 
and school achievement, does the similarity of correlations 
indicate a social causation of intelligence or suggest the 
necessity for a sociological definition of intelligence? 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

h i order that this section of T’hb Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
thir department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re¬ 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology, Corre¬ 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

The extent of educational research in recent years has 
been very great. There lias obviously been a growing ten¬ 
dency to attempt to make education scientific and to base it 
upon the findings of research. The quality of this research 
has varied. There is no question, however, but that edu¬ 
cational research in general needs to take stock of itself 
and to make progress in the direction of objectivity and of 
applying itself to vital problems. In an article on “Re¬ 
search and the Schools," Robert A. Davis 1 has made some 
very pertinent and important observations on this question 
in an attempt to evaluate the needs and methods of research 
in this field. 

The following paragraph Is quoted from Mr. Davis's 
article to indicate the growth and extent of educational 
research. 

In education last year 4.05! research studies which represent an ex¬ 
penditure of more than $10,000,000 in time and money were made. In 
addition to university presses, commercial houses, and a large number 
of public si - liw>!-mrafili bureaus which publish find Jugs of investiga¬ 
tions, there are approximately fifteen periodicals in the fields of psy¬ 
chology, sociology, physiology, and medicine which publish investigations 
relating to problems in education. Analysis of such sources from their 
beginning to (lie present gives a fair index of the amount and character 
of research produced in this country. It is also possible from such 
study to trace accurately the development of the scientific movement 
in education. An examination of thirteen periodicals within the Held 
of ('duration, psychology, sociology, and medicine shows more than 
15,001) studies which hear upon eduational problems. As further evi¬ 
dence of this extraordinary growth in research new periodicals continue 
to appear. 

• Jout ml r.iliiriiUiinnl AV'.. April HKM. p. !MS1 If. 
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world’s fair research conference 

From June 26 to June 29, 1933, the American Sociolog¬ 
ical Society cooperated with the Society for Social Research 
in holding a series of morning round tables of research at 
the University of Chicago. The program included reports 
on researches in progress as well as discussions of methods 
and techniques of research. This occasion was of particular 
interest because of the joint meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, the American Statistical Association, 
and Section K of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science which presented a distinguished program 
at the evening meetings. 

The research sessions were organized around the follow¬ 
ing topics: 

1. Graphic Presentation and Map Making 

2. The Family 

3. RutrI Sociology 

4. Crime 

5. Collective Behavior 

6. Minimum Standards of Training in Research Technique* 

7. Experimental Social Psychology 

8. Prediction and Forecasting 

NEW YORK STATE RESEARCH CONFERENCE 

On May 1, 1933, the second annual educational research 
conference was held under the auspices of the Research 
Division (under the directorship of Dr. Warren W. Coxc) 
of the University of the State of New York of the State 
Education Department at Albany. The following program 
was presented under the chairmanship of Dr. George D. 
Strayer, Director, Institute of Educational Research, Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University. 

"The Attitudes of Municipal Officials Towards Public 1‘Mucatinn" 

William P. Capes, Secretary, Cnnfcrrnrr of Mayors, Alhanv. N. Y. 

Discussion: R. B. Raup, Teachers College, Columbia Univer ic, 
New York, N, Y. 

“Implications for Education Growing Out of a Study of Young Crim¬ 
inals" 
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Research Projects 

Walter N. Thayer, Jr., Department of Correction, Alban)', N. Y. 
Discussion: Frederic M. Thrasher, School of Education, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

"Economic lessons from the Depression and Their Bearing on Educa¬ 
tion” 

Sidney Wilcox, Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 

Discussion: Harold Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

"Types of Educational Research Which are Needed to Meet Present 
Problems" 

Paul J. Kruse, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Discussion: Harry P, Smith, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY RESEARCH 

Tile National Recreational Association 2 has released a 
list and brief description of thirty-seven studies in juvenile 
delinquency. These researches represent a section from the 
compilation of research projects in recreation and physical 
education made by the Recreation Department of the Rus¬ 
sell Sage Foundation. 

The studies deal with a wide variety of subjects. Some 
of these arc the effects of motion pictures on delinquency, 
runaway hoys, crime prevention through education, the rela¬ 
tion of spare time to delinquency, and neighborhood and 
family influences in the deduction of juvenile delinquency. 


>315 Fourdi Avriuif'. N< w Y .-rk Ciiy. fSiilfccin 2N53. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Industry and Society, by Arthur James Todd. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 626+xiv pages. 

For those who arc seeking to understand and appraise modern indus¬ 
trialism from the point of view of fact rather than theory, this book 
will be of inestimable value. It is divided into five major parts: first, 
the detailed indictment of modern industrialism by various types of 
critics; second, a brief review of the socto-historical aspects of the 
machine age; third, a review of the impact of industrialism upon the 
Far East to determine whether certain stigmata of capitalistic machine 
industry are inherently necessary; fourth, a detailed study of such social 
problems as wages, insecurity, and health in their relation to industry; 
fifth, proposed antidotes and remedies for its alleged “evils.” 

A History of the Economic Institutions of Modern Europe, 
by Frederick L. Nussbaum. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1933, 448 pages. 

In this book Professor Nussbaum makes a most notable contribution 
to the study of economic history. For the first time we have presented 
to us not the cut-and-dried material which has always dismayed teach¬ 
ers of economic history, but rather fresh and invigorating ideas which 
attempt to subject European economic development to a reasoned 
analysis. The book itself is divided into four parts: Precapiialistic 
Economy, The Foundations of Modern Capitalism, Early Capitalism, 
and Capitalism Dominant, 

What Professor Nussbaum has tried to do is to provide (ot die 
student an introduction to Werner Sombart's Der Moderne Knpital- 
ismuT which unfortunately has not as yet been translated into English. 
The author follows Sombart closely and intelligently, thus providing a 
text which should prove a Godsend to teachers who have been search¬ 
ing for the right book. 

Collective Bargaining in Chicago, 1929-1930, A Study of 
the Economic Significance of the Industrial Location 
of Trade-Unionism, by C. Lawrence Christenson, 
No. 27, Social Science Studies. Chicago: The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933, 396 pages. 

Part of the author's work was to get the figures with which to 
locate in what industries unions were relatively strong. He has si 
chapter on each of the main industry groups. For cat'll industry he 
notes the factors which make for or against union strength and also 
analyzes the current collective agreement. 'The chapters are filled with 
detail, interesting to the student. T he conclusion perhaps contains 
nothing startlingly new, but reminds us again that the factory is after 
all not the place to look for the American unionist. 
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Emergency IVork Relief, by J. C. Colcord, William 
C. Koflovitz, and Russell H. Kurtz. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1932, 286 pages. 

This volume describes the programs of emergency work relief— 
“relief given in return for work performed”—as carried out in 26 
Amcican communities during 1930-1931 and makes suggestions for set¬ 
ting up an effective work-relief program. The survey was made by 
the charity-organization department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
at the request of former President Hoover’s Organization for Unem¬ 
ployment Relief. 

Forced Labor in the United States, by Walter Wilson. 
New York: International Publishers Company, 1933, 
192 pages. 

Defining forced labor as "work that is done by a worker in the absence 
of a ‘free contract' between himself and his employer,” Mr. Wilson 
discusses in a very interesting manner the various types of forced labor 
found at the present time in the United States. Among the subjects 
treated nre convict labor, the chain gang, and peonage. Much has 
been written recently about these but Mr. Wilson has done a worth¬ 
while job in gathering the various scattered materials. 

Women in the Twentieth Century, by Sopiionisra P. 
Breckinridge. New York; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1933, 364 pages. 

This monograph is a rather extensive elaboration of the material 
comprised in Volume I, Chapter XIV, of Recent Social Trends, which 
was prepared by the same author. The volume is divided into three 
parts: Part I, Women's Use nf Sparc Time; Part II, Women and 
Gainful Employment; Part III, Women and Government. The entire 
publication is readable, informative, and an excellent source of infor¬ 
mation on all the topics included. From no other single source would 
it he possible to secure such adequate information. 

Immigration, by Lawrence G. Brown. New York; 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1933, 388 pages. 

Seeks to determine the extent to which, in the process of adjustment 
to the American social culture, the immigrant's cultural heritage 
helps or hinders. A study of the processes of the adjustment of racial 
minorities' to ;t modern, complex civilization. The author assumes two 
phases basic to this process of adjustment; namely, the social nature 
oi the immigrant and the social situation to which adjustment must be 
made. In the development of these phases of the problem of immigrant 
adjustment the author discusses in the first part of the book "immigra- 
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tion and human nature" and in the second "the periods of immigration 
and the types of immigrants indicating the peculiar problem of adjust¬ 
ment which each group faces." 

Slums, Large-Scale Housing and Decentralization, by 
President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. Washington, D. C., 1932, 245 pages. 

This volume is easily one of the best of the scries of reports issued 
by the President's Conference on Home Building and Home Owner¬ 
ship. After a graphic description of housing conditions in slum areas, 
the report discusses the need for remedying these conditions, pointing 
out the incidence of the damages caused by slums and blighted areas. 
There is a very useful discussion of the prohlems involved in Retting 
rid of such districts, as well as a comprehensive treatment of the various 
aspects of large-scale operations together with a brief statement on 
the condition of different model housing projects already in operation. 

Farm and Tillage Housing, by President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, Washington, 
D. C., 1932, 293 pages- 

Most people think of a housing problem as primarily an urban one. 
It comes ns somewhat of a surprise, then to learn that "in general, the 
farmhouse has lagged behind the city house in the essentials of sanita¬ 
tion, convenience, and comfort." Having made a comprehensive survey 
of the physical conditions of rural housing, the. relation of such hous¬ 
ing to health, the questions of financing and insuranee, and the cost 
of the dwellings, the Committee on Farm and Village Housing comes 
to the conclusion that the major causes of the lower standard of rural 
housing are "long-established home habits and a good deal of mental 
inertia.” It points out that education and research arc essential for 
a solution of the problem and lays down the beginnings of a remedial 
program. 

Negro Housing , bv President’s Conference on Home Build- 
in? and Home Ownership. Washington, IX C., 1932, 
282 pages, 

The literature on the subject of Negro housing is amazingly scant. 
The report of the President's Conference, then, comes ns a most 
welcome addition to the literature in the field. In the completeness of 
its survey and in the thoroughness of its analysis it has no peers 
among the books on Negro housing. In view of the conditions portrayed 
the recommendations appeared strangely timid. However, it should he 
remembered that the composition of the committee would have ren¬ 
dered impossible agreement on a more comprehensive program for 
reform. 
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EDITORIAL 

The third special issue of The Journal for the present 
year is devoted to Negro education, with special emphasis 
upon the work of Tuskegcc Normal and Industrial Insti¬ 
tute and its contribution to the education of colored young 
men and women of the South. 

The offering of this material to the readers of The 
JOURNAL needs no explanation, because we have in the 
example of Tuskegcc one of the great contributions to 
applied sociology, for this institution has been, for the past 
half century, making its outstanding contribution to an 
important phase of social adjustment through- education to 
which the new science of educational sociology is devoting 
itself, 

The presentation of the principles and practices of 
Tuskegee has been selected for this special issue because 
this institution presents one of the best, if not the best, 
examples of education conceived in the light of social needs, 
both among the white and colored schools of the country. 
This statement is not meant to imply that other institutions 
for the education of the Negro are not doing distinctive 
work in their particular fields, for the work of any one 
might serve to illustrate the transformation that is taking 
place in the social conditions of the South through the work 
of the various Negro colleges and secondary schools. Tus- 
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kcgee, however, represents this movement more adequately 
than any, and we are giving emphasis to its work for that 
reason. 

The articles that arc presented in this issue give a com¬ 
plete picture of certain aspects of Negro education, an 
education designed to raise the cultural levels of a group 
by equipping them with the facilities for making effective 
contributions to American social life and culture. The 
distinctive point about Tuskegec is that while devoting 
itself to the improvement of the educational, social, cul¬ 
tural, and economic status of the race, it has at the same 
time made its contribution to a new theory of education. 
It has practically demonstrated the value of an educational 
program conceived and carried out with a fundamental 
notion of learning to do and to live. That is, after all, the 
only important function of education in a democracy. 
While theorists have been, arriving at this conclusion, Tus- 
kegee has been living it. 



THE SCOPE AND AIM OF TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 

Robert R. Moton 

Principal, Tuskcgec Institute 

In 1881 the State Legislature of Alabama authorized 
the setting aside of $2,000 to be used for teachers’ salaries 
in establishing a “normal school for the training of colored 
teachers” at Tuskcgec. lienee the “Normal” in the name 
“Tuskegcc Normal and Industrial Institute.” But there 
were neither buildings nor grounds; the man placed at the 
head of the school would have to find these for himself. 
It was this situation that gave to Booker T. Washington, 
recommended by General Armstrong, principal of Hamp¬ 
ton Institute in Virginia, his opportunity. How well he 
used it all the world now knows. 

At Hampton Institute the founder of Tuskegee had seen 
the working out of a plan whereby emancipated slaves were 
being made self-supporting, intelligent citizens, and Leaders 
of their own people on the pathway of progress. As one 
of the emancipated slaves and as a raw youth from the salt 
furnaces of West Virginia, he had been transformed under 
the guidance of the principal of Hampton Institute, Gen¬ 
eral Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who had been a leader 
of Negro troops in the Civil War and was the son of mis¬ 
sionary parents in the Hawaiian Islands. The missionaries 
there had successfully employed manual arts in the process 
of training the sons of native chieftains and leaders towards 
the ways and standards of the white man’s civilization. 
What Booker Washington saw and learned at Hampton 
he put into practice in his own way at Tuskegee; and the 
methods then developed have, in principle, been continu¬ 
ously employed since that time. 

Beginning in a modest little Methodist church on the 
outskirts of the town, this resourceful leader had, by the 
second year, secured some fifty or more acres of ground 
and had erected two small frame buildings as the nucleus 
of his educational plant. At once he was faced with two 
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problems. One was the task of erecting his plant. The 
other was the task of supporting his students, who, though 
eager for education, were without the means to provide 
support for themselves. He turned to the public for the 
funds necessary to carry on his work and to secure materials 
and tools. To help earn support for themselves, he put 
his students to work clearing grounds, erecting buildings, 
raising foodstuffs, and performing all the sendees con¬ 
nected with the operation of the school; and thus the word 
“Industrial” was put into the name of the school, which at 
first was simply known as the “Tuskegec State Normal 
School.” 

As set forth more fully in other articles in the present 
issue of Tiie Journal, the founder of Tuskegce Institute 
believed in, and taught, the dignity of labor. Booker T. 
Washington realized that this was what the people in the 
South among whom he came to work needed; and he set 
out in a systematic manner to meet this need. His thought 
was that this doctrine would not only be of value to the 
Negro group economically, but also would relate itself to 
the life of all the people in such a manner that its influence 
would be felt by black and white alike. 

The purpose was that Tuskegec's graduates should go 
out into the world and make a place for themselves as use¬ 
ful, reliable, competent citizens. It was the spirit of the 
founder of the school and has become fundamental in the 
outlook of the school that education should make a man 
or a woman both competent and resourceful, thus capable 
of finding or creating a place for himself. 

Keeping this thought in mind the object of Tuskegec 
Institute through the years has been, primarily, to pro¬ 
mote the economic interests of Negroes with the social 
implications that naturally follow. 

At the time Tuskegec was founded the economic interest 
of the Negro could best be served by training him to meet 
the needs of an almost entirely rural and domestic economy. 
One of the chief aims of Tuskegec became the encouraging 
of home and land ownership and the development of farms. 
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Scope and Aim of Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskcgcc endeavored to train the Negro to be an agricul¬ 
turist rather than a planter. That is, even back, in those 
early days, the value of diversified crops as against the 
one staple crop, generally cotton, was stressed. The Negro 
was taught the necessity of raising his own live stock and 
poultry, of producing his own dairy products, and of hav¬ 
ing his own vegetable garden. This was not only a school 
program but one to be used in the development of adja¬ 
cent communities and of Negroes throughout the South. 

Tuskegee also aimed in this early period to train stu¬ 
dents to be, and to teach others to be, skilled tradesmen 
or artisans. This instruction was largely designed to the 
end that the Negro could build and keep in repair his home, 
his farmhouses, and his tools. It was designed also to 
enable him to become a journeyman or an independent 
worker in some trade. Although Negroes trained at Tus¬ 
kegee were entering the coal and iron developments in 
Chattanooga and Birmingham shortly after the school was 
established, the general call of the Negro to industry had 
not yet come. It was, at that time, therefore, not urgent 
that he be trained specifically for more highly organized 
industry. 

Tuskegee continues to emphasize the possibilities of the 
Negro in agriculture. Its agricultural program today is 
endeavoring to meet the new needs of the Negro farmer 
just as the program of the first thirty years of the school's 
life endeavored to meet the needs existing then. Our 
program of agricultural instruction is more fully discussed 
in another article, but we may state here that along with 
our efforts to keep up with tile scientific developments in 
agriculture, and the adaptation of machinery to agricultural 
uses, we arc also aware of the increasing importance of 
the larger view of the economics of agriculture. 

While wc view agriculture as a basic occupation of the 
Negro, wc also realize that the Negro must continue to 
make progress in industry if he is to have a balanced eco¬ 
nomic life. 

In adhering to the objective of promoting the economic 
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interests of the Negro, Tuskegce endeavors to keep keenly 
alive to the changes that take place in the conditions under 
which the Negro lives and his relation to American society 
at any given time. Consequently, one of Tuskegce’s imme¬ 
diate objectives is to prepare the Negro to fill a larger 
place in the industrial life of America. The period of the 
World War brought the call of industry to the Negro. 
The curve showing the march of the Negro into industry 
went up sharply in 1917. Many persons trained at Tus- 
kegec or taught by persons trained there made highly satis¬ 
factory adjustments in what was for them the new field of 
mass production. 

There was, however, an apparent need of the develop¬ 
ment of a program of training more closely related to the 
conditions of modern industry. The enlarged occupa¬ 
tional opportunities for the Negro, his migrations into dif¬ 
ferent sections of the United States, labor conditions 
peculiar to different sections and Industries have made it 
necessary for Tuskcgec to recast, to some extent, its voca¬ 
tional program. 

Tuskegec is striving, therefore, to develop a trades pro¬ 
gram that has a definite correlation with the needs and 
demands of the Negro in industry. This requires a wider 
and more varied program of vocational guidance and coun¬ 
seling. Wc are assisting in efforts to establish a more com¬ 
plete rapport between industry and labor on the one hand, 
and the technically trained and skilled Negro workman on 
the other. It is important for organized industry to sec 
in the Negro race a reservoir from which enn come com¬ 
petent skilled laborers and trained technicians. It is neces¬ 
sary for the Negro to make himself more available and 
acceptable to industry. This problem of the relation of 
the Negro to industry is one of the pressing phases of the 
Negro's economic interest, and it is the aim of Tuskegce 
to aid in its solution. 

Another way in which Tuskegce aims to promote the 
economic interest of the Negro is to work directly with 
the people on their farms and in their various communities. 



Scope and Aim of Tuskegee Institute 1SS 

Early in the history of the institution a program was set 
up for carrying the methods and standards of the school 
into the neighboring communities where life was in many 
instances on a pathetically low plane, as was apparent in 
the young people who came to the school. The one-room 
log cabin was typical of the condition in which the vast 
majority of Negroes lived when Tuskegee began its work. 
To add rooms to that cabin, to change its interior, to plant 
a garden beside it, to put flowers in the yard in front of it, 
to increase and vary its food supply, to enlarge and sweeten 
all the life about it became a definite aim of the founder. 
Thus originated the several extension activities of the 
school, including in particular the agricultural demonstra¬ 
tion w'ork and the rural-school improvement work. 

He conceived the local school as a most important agency 
through which to promote efforts for community improve¬ 
ment. Such a school with lengthened term, a modern up- 
to-date school building, and a well-trained teacher provided 
a place from which an effective appeal for community bet¬ 
terment could be made. With the school building as an 
example , a campaign for better homes and improvement 
in health and sanitation and in moral and religious condi¬ 
tions could be made with highly desirable results. 

No less important than the objective already discussed 
is the work of promoting good will and cooperation between 
the two races in the South. There is no one who seriously 
questions Tuskcgee’s zeal in behalf of the Negro. Its 
methods at first did not have the universal approval of the 
members of the race that it was designed to serve; but 
all men recognize the school as having played a leading 
part in the advancement of the Negro. At the same time 
the school has been no less interested in using every legiti¬ 
mate means to awaken the consciousness of the white race 
to the needs of black people, and to awaken their con¬ 
sciences to the justice of the Negro’s claims to a larger 
measure of consideration in all matters of economic, civic, 
social, and political welfare. What has been accomplished 
along this line of better race relations has greatly facilitated 
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the work of the school in promoting the economic interests 
of the Negro. In fact, it would not be an overstatement 
to say that this promotion would have been greatly retarded 
without the understanding and good will between the races 
thus fostered and nurtured throughout the years. 

Tuskegee Institute has been in the past and continues to 
be, as much as anything else, a tangible demonstration of 
the Negro’s capacity to do what other people do and to 
express his own life without the restrictions and restraints 
imposed upon him in communities and organizations con¬ 
trolled and directed by white people. Tuskegee Institute 
is thus, in still another sense, more than the conventional 
school. It is a community of some 3,000 persons in which 
Negroes serve where every phase of its life is concerned. 
It manages its own savings bank and post office; it operates 
its own water system, its power plant, and its 1,000-acre 
farm. The entire community is in the hands of qualified 
and experienced members of the Negro race. 

Tuskegee Institute is still in the making. It is still grow¬ 
ing both as a result of the ideas incorporated in its estab¬ 
lishment and because of the development of the race that 
it serves. To continue that service it must ever endeavor 
to keep step with the changing times. With the passing 
of years nothing has altered the spirit of the institution 
placed there by the founder; but its methods and policy, 
from time to time, have been altered to meet new needs. 

If the school can continue to develop its students to 
become economically competent and serviceable and can 
bring to the Negro race a larger measure of opportunity 
in American life and a higher place in the recognition of 
all men; and if, at the same time, it can assist in demon¬ 
strating to the nation and the world that two races how¬ 
ever different can live side by side in mutual respect and 
consideration so that the interests of each will he conserved, 
then it shall have fulfilled the objectives so ardently worked 
for by Booker T. Washington. 



THE RELATION OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE TO 
EDUCATION IN THE LOWER SOUTH 
Alpiionse Heningburg 

Director, Academic Department (High School), Tuskegee Institute 

When the Negro emerged from slavery it was recognized 
that education would be one of the principal means of his 
uplift. There had not been before this time anywhere in 
the world a large-scale attempt to educate Negroes. Much 
doubt and skepticism was expressed as to whether this 
could be done; some even said that the Negro did not have 
the requisite brain capacity. Despite these doubts and fears, 
however, his education on a large scale was begun. 

This attempted mass education of the Negro created a 
great demand for teachers and accounted to a large extent 
for the many normal schools and colleges established for 
Negroes throughout the South. It is worthy of note that 
these schools were strategically placed from Virginia to 
Texas. Their accessibility enabled students to complete a 
normal or college course without leaving the South. This 
was a very important factor in promoting the progress of 
the group. Tuskegee Institute, situated in the heart of the 
black belt, was one of these strategically placed schools. 

The ten-year period preceding the coming of Booker T. 
Washington to Tuskegee was one that marked much edu¬ 
cational activity in Alabama. The trend of public opinion 
was in favor of an extended system of public education. 
“In 1871 . . . the University of Alabama had been re¬ 
opened; in 1872 the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in Auburn was founded; in 1873 . . . the first 
State Normal College for Whites was opened at Florence, 
and in the same year the first State Normal and Industrial 
School for Negroes, near Huntsville, now known as the 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College at Normal 
In the extreme north of the State, was founded; while in 
1876-7 the State Legislature provided for a State system 
of public education with a State Superintendent. ... In 
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the year 1880, just prior to the founding of Tuskegee 
Institute, 72,007 Negroes, averaging 50,184 daily, were in 
1,512 public schools, albeit the average school term was 
only 67 days and the total appropriation for all public 
schools in the State both white and colored was only $397,- 
465, or much less than the budget of Tuskegee alone last 
year." 1 Although this annual appropriation seems to us 
today pitiably small, we sec in the activities of this period 
the beginning of a new attitude towards public education. 

Those who have studied the matter of the distribution 
of public-school funds in the South know that such monies 
are not always distributed on the basis of population. It 
seems something of a travesty, too, that the poorest section 
of our country should, through its own conception of social 
necessity, be shouldered with a dual system of schools; for 
the South, instead of having simply a school population, 
has in reality two such populations: one black and one 
white, With these two facts in mind, wc can more easily 
understand the following statement taken from a speech 
made by Booker T. Washington before the National Edu¬ 
cational Association in 1884; "Schoolhouses are needed in 
every township and county. The present wrecks of log 
cabins and bush harbors, where many of the schools arc 
now taught, must be replaced by comfortable, decent houses. 
In many of the schoolhouses rails are used for scats, and 
often the fire is on the outside of the house, while teachers 
and scholars are on the inside. Add to this a teacher who 
can scarcely write his name, and who is as weak mentally 
as morally, and you then have but a faint idea of the edu¬ 
cational condition of many parts of the South.' 1,2 

The establishing of Tuskegee Institute indicated that 
the people of Alabama—white and Negro—had become 
conscious of the need for improving the public schools. 
There was in the little town of Tuskegee a Negro, r.cwis 
Adams, who was a remarkable combination of vision and 
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common sense. He was highly regarded by every one, white 
and black, in the community. It was he who first urged 
the establishment in the town of a normal school for his 
race. He had never had a day’s formal schooling, but he 
could read and write and had learned three trades: tin- 
smithing, shoemaking, and harness making. With the sup¬ 
port of white friends he got the State Legislature of Ala¬ 
bama to appropriate $2,000 "to establish at Tuskegee a 
normal school for colored teachers." 

Now came the problem of selecting a man to become the 
head of this new institution. Application was made to 
General Armstrong, principal of Hampton Institute in 
Virginia, who recommended Booker T. Washington. This 
young Hampton graduate, full of eagerness for his new 
work, found in the town of Tuskegee, in addition to Lewis 
Adams, a white population which was not averse to having 
a school for the training of Negro teachers within its 
confines. To these more or less intangible but none the 
less real assets may be added one dilapidated church which 
the new principal might use as a school. 

That opening day was one of great interest to all con¬ 
cerned. Some of the students were much older than the 
new teacher, while several were still in their teens. In the 
few books available both Latin and Greek were represented. 
With these students, and in this church Into which “some 
rain must fall," were initiated, for Negroes and for Amer¬ 
ica. new ideas in normal and industrial training. 

The possession of a Greek grammar in such an environ¬ 
ment was little short of tragic. Its owner was ready to 
make preparations for a plunge into Greek mythology, but 
was entirely unacquainted with a toothbrush. It must be 
explained, however, that these first students, that is, those 
who had already seen service as teachers, were pursuing 
education ns they had seen it pursued by others. In the 
schools for whites Latin and Greek were taught; so it was 
only natural that these umriided Negroes should have made 
the same mistakes as did their white contemporaries, who 
in this instance were equally unfortunate. 
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From the first day, the old order was scrapped by the 
“new teacher,” The fine arts were put to rout by elemental 
essentials: the proper application of soap and whitewash 
were more important than the study of diction. It soon 
became evident that here was a man readv to train people 
to meet the conditions in which they found themselves, 
rather than to follow blindly the traditions of former cen¬ 
turies. Bravely he engaged in the monumental tusk of 
proving to former slaves and to their children that honest 
work is ever honorable; this, too, in a section in which 
the whites also looked down upon work in haughty disdain. 

It must be explained here that the pernicious system of 
slavery had caused many Southerners to look with con¬ 
tempt upon all forms of manual labor. The population 
could, as late as 1880 and even today, be roughly divided 
into three classes: (1) owners of plantations (former slave¬ 
holders and their heirs), (2) “poor whites,” (3) Negroes. 
The great plantation owners had founded a tradition of 
leisure and culture upon slave labor; the “poor whites,” 
seeking for some basis of superiority, often shunned all 
work as being the province of blacks only; while the descen¬ 
dants of slaves were eager to break away from the stigma 
of labor. Thus it developed that in the twenty-year period 
following the Emancipation Proclamation the South had 
arrayed itself against the one thing needed—work. It be¬ 
came Mr. "Washington’s problem, then, to convince think¬ 
ing people of the North and South that a program of indus¬ 
try would mean the salvation of the Negro, and to convince 
the Negro that he could not divorce himself from toil. 

As late as 1916, when I, myself, was planning to enter 
Tuskcgee Institute, I met with one of the arguments which 
Booker T. Washington must have faced many limes. My 
father was a fairly successful contractor, although his school 
work had not extended beyond the third grade. When I 
approached him relative to my leaving he said, “Why think 
of going to school to learn to work?" ITis attitude was 
one of sympathy where education for surgery or medicine 
was concerned; but not in the case of industrial arts. 
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Mr. William Gregory, a member of the first class at 
Tuskegee Institute, was disappointed when he learned that 
all students had to work. In those early days, many par¬ 
ents who talked about the “college” did not want their 
children to work at all. In fact, they believed that one 
obtained an education in order not to have to perform 
manual labor. The following statement is taken from the 
Tuskegee Institute catalogue for 1881-1882: “All appli¬ 
cants, before admission, must be fourteen years of age and 
must pledge themselves to teach two years in the public 
schools of this State after they have become qualified, but 
they are not expected to teach without compensation; they 
must also furnish satisfactory proof of good moral char¬ 
acter.” To this we should like to add a paragraph from 
the catalogue of 1932-1933: “Tuskegee Institute has for 
its central objective the training of young men and women 
for service and usefulness. Its vocational program pro¬ 
vides for instruction and guidance that will enable gradu¬ 
ates to meet effectively the economic and educational 
problems of present-day community life.” 

It was in these directions, as pointed out, that Tuskegee 
Institute exerted a great influence on education in the lower 
South. It taught Negroes, as is indicated elsewhere, the 
importance of training the hand as well as the head; it 
taught them the dignity of labor. 

The graduates and former students of the institution 
have been potent factors in spreading the Tuskegee idea 
throughout the whole South. The importance of their 
work has been described in another article in this series. 
It is fitting, however, to point out here that they have 
established some eighteen offshoots of Tuskegee Institute 
in various sections of the South. The more important are: 

Mount Meigs Institute (Montgomery County Training School), 
Waugh, Alabama 

Snow IlilL Normal and Industrial Institute, Snow Hill, Alabama 
Robert Hungcrford Industrial School, Eatonvillc, Florida 
Utica Normal and Industrial Institute, Utica, Mississippi 
Voorliecs Industrial School, Denmark, South Carolina 
North Louisiana Agricultural and Industrial Institute, Grambling, 
Louisiana 
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One of the direct results of the Tuskegce idea of educa¬ 
tion was its effect upon the better class of whites as related 
to their opinions about the Negro. Their eyes were slowly 
opened to the fact that community progress depended on 
the advancement of the Negroes as well as of the whites. 
This new feeling was manifested in two ways: a larger 
support of Tuskegce Institute and more attention to im¬ 
proving public schools for Negroes. The great influence 
of the Jeanes ami Slater Foundations and the Julius Rosen* 
wald Fund in this connection are elsewhere described. 

It is true without doubt that Tuskegce Institute has 
exerted an influence on the education of the whites of the 
South. It is also true that it is difficult to measure this 
influence. One example, however, is the improvement of 
rural schools for Negroes through the Roscnwald School 
House Building Campaign. This movement for improving 
Negro schools caused the erection of new and better school 
buildings for rural whites. The Tuskegce idea of educa¬ 
tion has helped to popularize industrial and vocational 
training in the South. This has resulted in larger pro¬ 
visions 'being made in the public schools and in other ways 
for the industrial and vocational training of white pupils in 
cities and towns as well as in the rural districts. Looking 
thus historically at the relation of Tuskegee Institute to 
education in the lower South, it i9 apparent that the school 
has done more than share with other institutions the meet¬ 
ing of educational needs as then currently understood. The 
penetrating understanding of those needs by Booker T. 
Washington and the methods he instituted to meet them 
developed a type of education which was a distinctive con¬ 
tribution to both educational theory and practice. The 
methods of Booker T, Washington vitalized education for 
Negroes, but hardly les3 for whites, by linking it to haste 
and fundamental needs. This has reflected itself in the 
inclusion, generally, of vocational training in the program 
of formal education. 



DOES NEGKO EDUCATION PAY? 

William A. Clark 

Head, Department of Education, Tuskcgee Institute 

The South, ever since the emancipation of its slaves, has 
been raising the question: Does it pay to educate the 
Negro? Why is this question continually raised about the 
Negro? We never hear it raised about the education of 
white people. Visitors to white schools would not think 
of asking, “Plow many of your graduates are in jail?” It 
would he absurd to discuss "Does Negro education pay?” 
were it not for the fact that this question is one that is 
ever being asked. It must ever be answered. 

During slavery the policy was to prohibit Negroes from 
acquiring even the rudiments of an education. This was 
based on the experience that ignorant slaves were the most 
docile. There was a definite fear of educated Negroes 
which had grown out of the uprisings during slavery led by 
slaves who had received some education. The South not 
only found it inexpedient to permit the education of the 
slaves, but also felt impelled to propagandize against such 
a practice. It was taught in this connection that the Negro 
in every way wa3 inferior to other races. 

When the Negroes were freed, the South was skeptical 
of the ability of the recently emancipated slaves to take 
on citizenship responsibilities and orderly habits. The 
freed men were on trial. The question was raised whether 
under freedom they would deteriorate physically and mor¬ 
ally. The publication in 1896 of Hoffman’s Race Traits 
and Tendencies of the American Negro appeared to sub¬ 
stantiate this view. 

Always in everything, a Negro was required to prove 
himself. If he represented himself as a mechanic he had 
to prove himself not only to be a good mechanic but a 
better-than-usual mechanic. He was required to stand far 
above the herd in order to be observed or recognized. 
Then, if employed, he usually worked for much less than 
the average white man in the occupation. 

So it was with the race. It was always on trial in everv 
phase of endeavor and in every human interest. This doubt 
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of ability cast an eternal shadow to darken and obstruct 
the path of the Negro to complete freedom of develop¬ 
ment. Only a few years ago this general doubt was ex¬ 
pressed by a governor of a Southern State in an address 
to a graduating class of a Negro school. He said, “You 
represent a group which yet must prove itself in every way. 
The white man has already shown his ability through cen¬ 
turies of progressive development. Your group must prove 
that it merits the rights of citizenship.” This same view 
has been held and expressed by other white leaders in the 
South. 

It was more or less general in discussions of the problem 
of the education of the Negro to demand proof that this 
education paid, and, if so, how it paid. There was a 
demand for proof that education made the Negro a better 
and a more serviceable citizen. It was the task of Tus- 
kegee and other schools for Negroes to show that it did 
pay to educate them. 

The question of values in Negro education has been 
raised largely because of the dearth of accurate data upon 
which to base estimates of values, Most of the answers 
were based upon empirical judgments, fears, and doubts. 
In recent years some reliable studies have been made of 
the Negro’s mental and physical capabilities. 

But much more remains to be done along these lines. 
The data now available from these studies tend to establish: 

1. The capacity of the Negro to acquire knowledge and skill equal 
to that of other races 

2. Improvement in the physical status of the race (morality and 
morbidity rates are being lowered) 

3. Economic competency, the ability to produce goods and acquire 
property 

It is along these lines of human interests that education has 
played such a large part in the progress of the Negro in 
America. 

Any scheme of educational values is subject to the limi¬ 
tation of variability. They ai*e not constant but vary with 
social change. No estimate of educational values should 
live on after it has met the exigencies of the period. When 
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conditions change and new knowledge is developed, new 
values appear. Fears and doubts should not be allowed 
to hide them from view. The Negro by what he has ac¬ 
complished shows that the old estimates of educational 
values as far as he is concerned have been proved to be 
incorrect. 

Doubt of tiie Negro’s ability, however, persisted. This 
accounted in part for the disparity between educational 
standards set for whites and those set for Negroes. There 
developed a general practice on the part of the South to 
set the educational standards for Negroes lower than those 
set for whites. This was true in all phases of the educa¬ 
tional program, such as thoroughness of instruction, in 
training and pay of teachers, in providing buildings and 
equipment, and in supervision, attendance, and length of 
term. 

In the larger city systems, standards are much higher 
for Negroes than in the country districts. But even in 
these centers the proportionate differences in the levels of 
provisions for the two groups are about the same as in the 
rural areas. In many country districts it cannot be said 
that the Negro is being provided educational opportunity. 
In appropriations and expenditures fot* education in tire 
lower South the amount is always proportionately lower 
for Negro schools than for white schools, no matter how 
much money is available. In terms of averages, financial 
support of the dual system is maintained on about an 
eighty to twenty basis. That is, about twenty per cent of 
the available funds are expended on schools for Negroes 
and eighty per cent on schools for whites. Whether the 
expenditures are of hundreds of thousands of dollars or of 
millions of dollars this proportionate division generally 
holds. Of course, where the greater amounts arc expended 
the twenty per cent will provide better facilities than where 
the amounts arc smaller. In either case the proportionate 
division provides educational opportunities for Negro chil¬ 
dren about one fifth as good as it provides for white chil¬ 
dren. In this connection, however, it is of importance to 
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note that Negroes are demanding and working for stand¬ 
ards equal to those set up for the white race. Their efforts 
are not wholly without success. The outlook in Negro 
education is not as dark as it has been in the past. 

Tuskegee Institute and other educational institutions have 
proved that the education of the Negro pays. With the 
development of Tuskegee Institute, its students and gradu¬ 
ates went out into all parts of the South practising and 
preaching the Tuskegee program of education. They gave 
the white leaders an opportunity to see at first hand the 
practical value of educating the Negro. 

When the Tuskegce-trained person came into a com¬ 
munity he was able to do something, usually with more 
skill than was common to the community. He could work 
with his hands and produce things people wanted. lie 
could brighten up his residence, beautify his surroundings, 
and more, he could teach others to do those things. 

The most influential work of Tuskegee graduates lias 
been in the field of teaching. In many communities they 
were faced with the fact that the local officials were but 
little concerned with providing schools for Negro children. 
Still another, and even more difficult, problem for them was 
the indifference of the Negroes themselves in these com¬ 
munities towards the education of their children. These 
teachers met their task by launching a program of encour¬ 
aging Negroes to support their own schools and to appre¬ 
ciate the value of attending school. They busied them¬ 
selves with raising money to build and support schools and 
in convincing boards of education that Negro schools should 
receive more attention and support. Schools of the Tus¬ 
kegee tvpe were established tn a number of communities 
and thrived as a result of this individual initiative. These 
efforts served as initial steps in convincing the South that 
educating the Negro gave worthy returns. 

These disciples of the Tuskegee program led in teach¬ 
ing the practical industries and general knowledge which 
enabled people to have a better understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of living. Their instruction extended beyond the 
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school. They were found visiting the homes in their com¬ 
munities and instructing in home management, child care, 
and matters of dress. Wherever they went they became 
general community workers and led their people in improv¬ 
ing all phases of community life. 

These trained Negroes helped their race to become more 
prosperous. Of course, this increased prosperity was re¬ 
flected in the pockets of the white merchants, planters, and 
professional people. Economic improvement has been a 
most convincing evidence of the value of educating the 
Negro. During the course of an address, the superin¬ 
tendent of education in a Southern State ventured the opin¬ 
ion that if the State could succeed in raising the average 
educational level of all its Negro citizens to just the fifth 
grade, the business in the State would be doubled. It is 
probably a correct opinion, for the move people know the 
more they want, the more they produce and consume. 

A survey of the work of those who had received their 
training at Tuskegce Institute, made just prior to the World 
War, revealed that their earning capacity had increased 
enormously as a result of their training, The earnings of 
most students on entering the school at that time ranged 
from .$5.00 to $15.00 per month. With one to four years 
of training at Tuskegce the range of their earnings was 
changed from $1.50 to $5.00 per day. It must also be 
borne in mind that most students entering the school at that 
time were mature. In 1912 the average income of Negroes 
in the South was $100.00 per year. The income of those 
who had been trained at Tuskegce averaged $700.00 per 
year, an income seven times as great as that of the un¬ 
educated. This increased earning power was possessed by 
persons who, in addition, had acquired better habits of 
living, character, and citizenship. With more productive 
power the trained Negro had more to contribute in a moral, 
social, and economic way to the development of the South. 

Numerous voluntary testimonials have come to Tuskegce 
Institute regarding the value of its graduates and former 
students in community life They have come from promi* 
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nent -white citizens throughout the South. They all show- 
high regard and enthusiastic appreciation for the improved 
conditions being brought about through the efforts of these 
industrially trained Negroes in their communities. 

Recently a questionnaire relative to the value of Negro 
education was sent out by Tuskegec Institute to represen¬ 
tative yhite citizens in all types of communities in twelve 
Southern States. One hundred and thirty-six of these 
replies are summarized in the tabic below. 


Summary of Questions and Replies 

Received 

Yes 

No 

Unan- 

tu/ered 

1. Has education made the Negro a more 
useful citizen? ... 

121 

4 

11 

2. Has it made him more economical and 
more inclined to acquire wealth?. 

98 

14 

24 

3. Has education improved the morals of 
the black race?.. 

97 

20 

19 

4. Has it made the Negro's religion less 
emotional and more practical?. 

101 

16 

19 

5. Does it make him a more valuable work¬ 
man, especially where skill and thought 
are required? .... 

132 

2 

2 

6. Do well-trained, skilled Negro workmen 
find any difficulty in securing work in 
your community?..... 

4 

117 

15 

7. Is there any opposition to the colored 
people’s buying land in your community? 

3 

128 

3 

8. Is it, as a rule, the ignorant who commit 
crimes? ... 

116 

3 

17 

9 . Does crime grow less as sducation in¬ 
creases among the colored people?. 

102 

19 

15 

10. Is the moral growth of the Negro equal 
to his mental growth?. 

55 

46 

35 

11. Do the relations between the races grow 
more friendly as the Negro is educated? 

113 

11 

12 


While an examination of the replies shows that there 
is not yet unanimous conviction in the South that education 
helps the Negro, a large majority docs see its value and 
is willing to say so. The replies indicate that education 
observably improves the Negro in the fundamental and im¬ 
portant phases of life and conduct. The replies to ques¬ 
tion 10, however, show that there is yet much doubt about 
the moral and intellectual capacity of the Negro. 
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All the available facts, however, and the unanimous 
opinion of people in a position to know the facts would 
indicate that education—elementary, advanced, literary, or 
trade—makes Negroes more substantial citizens. Educat¬ 
ing the Negro pays the whole community, State, and nation 
by raising him to a more intelligent level of life, by in¬ 
creasing his skills of production through labor, by increas¬ 
ing wants and the earning power to satisfy them. So, 
from a practical point of view, educating the Negro is good 
business. From an economic standpoint, it is less costly 
to society to educate the Negro than it is to police and 
maintain him in prisons. A common-sense view would 
indicate that it is much safer to train all the people than it 
is to have a large part of them ignorant and unappreciative 
of the institutions, customs, and rules which make for se¬ 
curity of life and property. 

There still remain these questions to be answered con¬ 
cerning the value of educating the Negro: Does it pay to 
appropriate less money for the education of a Negro child 
than a white child? Can the South go on progressing while 
at the same time it keeps a large part of its citizens at a 
lower level of development than the other part? These 
questions must ultimately be answered by concerted effort 
to improve the amount and kind of education for Negroes 
if the South is to maintain a pace in the progress of this 
country equal to that of other sections. The full develop¬ 
ment and prosperity of the South depend as much upon 
the education of the Negro as upon the white race 

Tuskegee Institute is working for the time to come when 
there will be no question of differences in educational stand¬ 
ards for whites and Negroes in thoroughness of instruction, 
in training and pay for teachers, in providing buildings and 
equipment, and in supervision, attendance, and length of 
term. The only question that should be uppermost in the 
minds of Southern educators is: Arc all the people without 
regard to racial situation being trained for useful citizen¬ 
ship? 



IS TUSKEGEE JUST ANOTHER COLLEGE? 

W. T. B. Williams 

Dean of the College, Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegec Institute differs from other colleges in many 
interesting ways. To make this difference clear it is neces¬ 
sary to go briefly into the history of the Tuskegec Normal 
and Industrial Institute, the long but significant name under 
which the school is chartered. Tuskegec Institute was es¬ 
tablished as a normal school for the training of Negro 
teachers. Its first principal was the famous Booker T. 
Washington, who, through his school and his philosophy 
of education, greatly influenced education in America. As 
his school developed from the most meager beginning, he 
set it the task of providing practical training suited to the 
needs of the masses of the Negro people. When it began 
its work in 1881 the South was by no means providing 
adequate elementary education for Negro children, to say 
nothing of its neglecting the training of Negro teachers for 
the elementary schools. Tuskegee Institute had the double 
task of training prospective teachers and all others who 
presented themselves, not only in the methods of teaching, 
but in the fundamentals of education. As an essential, 
Booker T» Washington insisted upon training in work with 
the hands, industrial education, as he called it. This ele¬ 
ment differentiated the work of Tuskegee Institute from 
that of other schools. It included practical training in 
homemaking, in agriculture, and in the mechanical trades— 
work in which Negroes were commonly engaged in the 
South. This form of education not only served the par¬ 
ticular purpose of preparing Negroes to make a living, but 
sharply distinguished Negro education from the highly 
literary education of the whites about them, and so im¬ 
pressed the white South that it won for itself a measure 
of support not accorded literary training for Negro youth. 

From the earliest beginning the students at Tuskegee 
were required to do all of the housekeeping work incident 
to the maintenance of the school. This work, under proper 
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supervision, furnished the girls especially with, practical 
training in home economics, or domestic science and art, 
as it was then called. The hoys had the duty of running 
the farm and erecting buildings as they were needed. 
Gradually suitable buildings arose for the teaching of such 
practical subjects as home economics and the mechanical 
trades, including the following trades: carpentry, brick- 
masonry, sheet-metal work, plumbing and steam fitting, 
printing, steam engineering, automobile mechanics, applied 
electricity, tailoring, shoemaking, painting, and pho- 
tography. 

Meanwhile, farm land was acquired bit by bit until the 
school had two thousand acres, cultivated in the main by 
student labor. This practical work in agriculture served 
as a basis for more orderly, theoretical training in skilled 
agriculture that was needed in the preparation of teachers 
of agriculture and of farm-demonstration agents destined 
to play an important part in building up the devastated 
South. 

Hand in hand with all of this practical vocational train¬ 
ing went suitable academic work. From the nature of the 
case this literary training was at the beginning quite ele¬ 
mentary, in keeping with the educational development of 
the masses of the Negro people. Academic training was 
definitely correlated with the industrial training and each 
was made to supplement the other. In the end, the stu¬ 
dent’s time was about equally divided between the two 
phases of work, with the result that students of the school 
went out not only prepared to teach in the elementary 
schools or to teach their particular trades, but also to be¬ 
come useful effective homemakers, mechanics, and farmers. 

Slowly, educational facilities for Negroes improved in 
the South and Tuskegee Institute gradually adjusted its 
work to the butter conditions. Its academic training rose 
in the main to the secondary level with corresponding im¬ 
provement and enlargement in its industrial training. 
Nearly every trade or vocational calling in which a con¬ 
siderable number of Negroes were engaged finally found 
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a place in the list of Tuskegee’s industrial courses. This 
program attracted attention widely and served admirably 
through the years while the South was moving slowly in 
Negro education. However, within the last twenty years 
the South has made great economic progress. At the same 
time remarkable advances have been made in the pro¬ 
visions for education. Indifference on a wide scale has 
given way to deep concern in many localities. Neglect has 
been succeeded here and there by positive constructive 
effort in Negro education. There was also a great in¬ 
crease in public appropriations for schools of both whites 
and Negroes. As a result not only have the elementary 
schools in many instances been greatly improved, but public 
high schools for Negro youth, largely nonexistent hitherto, 
have sprung up both in the Southern cities and in the coun¬ 
try places as well. The coming of high schools in appre¬ 
ciable numbers made it necessary for Tuskcgcc Institute 
and other private schools for Negroes in the South to re¬ 
adjust their work to meet the new situation. With no 
work above the high-school level, Tuskcgcc found itself 
competing at a disadvantage with the rapidly increasing 
number of Negro public high schools. Furthermore, the 
States raised their requirements for teachers and made col¬ 
lege training a requisite. At this point it was necessary 
forTuskegee Institute again to make a new adjustment of 
its work. A college had become a necessity if Tuskcgcc 
would keep its training abreast of Negro needs and meet 
the demands that public education in its advance and im¬ 
provement was making upon it. The public, however, 
wanted the Tuskegcc-trained type of teacher and worker. 
It merely demanded that they he given more training along 
both academic and industrial lines than was provided on a 
high-school level. How to create a college that would 
accomplish this double purpose became an interesting as 
well as a pressing question for Tuskcgcc, 

All nf Tuskcgee’s history and traditions were opposed 
to the conventional liberal-arts college. Furthermore, such 
a college would not meet the new demands. Tuskcgce 
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decided to adhere to its industrial traditions and to create 
a new department on a college level that would carry for- 
ward the work for which the school had become famous. 

The college as established six years ago consists of seven 
schools—the School of Agriculture, the School of Educa¬ 
tion, the School of Home Economics, the School of Busi¬ 
ness, the School of Music, the Trade Technical School, and 
the Nurse Training School. The School of Education 
serves as the core of the college, and, in addition to its 
special work, carries tire academic courses common to all 
the schools, such as modern languages and literature, mathe¬ 
matics, chemistry, history, economics, sociology, etc. The 
technical subjects arc taught in the respective schools with 
special buildings and equipment peculiar to their needs. 
The particular technical work of each school serves as a 
sort of major or field of concentration for its students. For 
example, in tile agricultural school the students' time and 
efforts are devoted mainly to agricultural subjects, such as 
agronomy, horticulture, animal husbandry* veterinarv 
science, and farm management. Not only the theoretical 
side but the practical as well is emphasised in each school. 

In the college at Tuskcgee Institute every student re¬ 
ceives some practical training. Business students work in 
the several offices of the school and in the school bank, 
where business running into many thousands of dollars is 
conducted annually. The nearest approach to conven¬ 
tional libcral-nrls training is in the School of Education, 
where students are prepared as teachers for the public ele¬ 
mentary and high schools. But even these students are 
required to take, in a limited amount, a wide range of 
industrial subjects with all the practical work that goes 
with this vocational training, in order that they may ac¬ 
quire skill in the everyday work of the world and gain 
sympathy and respect for common labor. 

The work of each of the several schools of the college 
leads directly to definite, specific vocations. The School of 
Agriculture trains teachers of agriculture, farin-demon- 
stration agents, and farmers. The School of Business turns 
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out stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, and accountants. 
The School of Education, besides training teachers for the 
elementary and high schools, does the special teacher-train¬ 
ing work for the other departments of the school. The 
School of Home Economics prepares special teachers in 
that field. The Trade Technical School trains mechanics 
and teachers of mechanical trades. The Nurse Training 
School sends out nurses who upon public examination be¬ 
come registered nurses. The School of Music trains pian¬ 
ists, orchestra and band leaders, and music teachers. Every 
graduate of the college is prepared for some specific job 
as a result of his four years of combined academic, tech¬ 
nical, and practical training. 

One other feature that differentiates the college at Tus- 
kegee from others Is that everybody in it from the prin¬ 
cipal, the distinguished and widely useful Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, down to the humblest student and employee is a 
Negro, In their education, and in their effective teaching 
and capable management of a great educational plant cost¬ 
ing over two millions of dollars, these teachers serve as 
inspiring examples to Negro youth of what is possible for 
members of their own race to accomplish. 



TUSKEGEE’S VOCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR MEN 
Russell C. Atkins 

Director, Department of Agriculture, Tuskegee Institute 

On April 1, 1868, Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who was 
the teacher of Booker T. Washington and Robert R. Mo- 
ton, began the work of Hampton Institute with the follow¬ 
ing words: “The thing to be done was clear, to train 
selected Negro youths who should go out and teach and lead 
their people; first, by example, by getting lands and homes; 
to teach respect for labor; to replace stupid drudgery with 
skilled hands, and in this way build up an industrial system 
for the sake, not only of self-support and intelligent labor, 
but also for the sake of character.” 

The aim of this type of education is to develop head, 
heart, and hand; to educate for a life of social efficiency; 
to teach students to do the everyday common things of 
life in an uncommon way. Such a system “glorifies labor 
and puts brains and skill into the common occupations of 
life.” The objectives arc to train students to understand, 
appreciate, and properly evaluate knowledge, and to de¬ 
velop through the use of their hands initiative, self-reliance, 
and dependability. 

The school community, grounds, buildings, and facilities 
are not merely necessities, but they are, primarily, practical 
laboratories of instruction. Examples of these laboratories 
are the boarding department, dormitories, campus, power 
plant, and extension activities. The boarding department 
as a teaching device touches every individual and division 
of the school. In the preparation and service of 1,000 
meals three times a day, classes in menu building, quantity 
cooking, sanitation, and canning receive the needed prac¬ 
tical demonstration of their theory. During the month 
of June, girl students canned for the boarding department 
30,000 quarts of fruits and vegetables. 

The school's farm, truck garden, poultry yard, dairy, 
and swine herds all center their production programs around 
the needs of this department. The hospital through its 
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sanitary supervision, the chemical and biological laboratories 
through tests and analyses, the boys' trades through in¬ 
stallation and upkeep of the many mechanical devices, the 
power plant by furnishing steam, electricity, and ice—all 
use the boarding department as a teaching laboratory. 

Tuskegee Institute is a social and economic laboratory 
where classroom teaching is made vital and motivated by 
work of farm, shop, and home. Academic instruction is 
made functional through activities of agricultural indus¬ 
tries, and trades and industries for men and women. In 
these departments, students learn “to do by doing” an 
actual job in its true setting. In chemistry, the lecture and 
laboratory complement the other. Likewise, the trade 
work and the academic teaching at Tuskegee arc correlated. 

WORK IN AGRICULTURE 

The agricultural department aims to train for rural lead¬ 
ership as practical farmers, as Smith-IIughcs teachers, and 
as county agents. To meet these needs, the department is 
divided into ten divisions, each headed by a specialist, All 
students are required to have theory and practice in dairy 
husbandry, sheep and swine husbandry, animal husbandry, 
farm shopwork, truck gardening, field crops, care of 
grounds and shrubbery, poultry husbandry, and veterinary 
science. Individual student projects arc offered in each 
of these branches. 

Students not only learn the theory of caring for cows 
in the production of milk and butter, but they are also 
required to do actual work in the barn and creamery. All 
the work in the dairy division, as in the other divisions, is 
done by students. As soon as a student becomes familiar 
with the skills in one division he is transferred to another 
until he has had experience in all or most of the divisions. 
He is then permitted to specialize in one particular field. 
The present milking herd numbers thirty cows, and ninety 
per cent of these animals were bred and raised at the school. 
The average yearly production per cow today is 1,015 
gallons of milk and 380 pounds of butter. 
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In the poultry division the average production per hen 
a year is 14 S eggs. In 1928 the highest individual record 
per year was 168 eggs as compared with the 254 egg record 
in 1932. During the present school year, there have been 
produced, butchered, and sold from the swine herd 24,903 
pounds of dressed pork. In addition to tractors, thirty- 
three horses and mules arc required to do the work of 
the school. Approximately eighty per cent of these ani¬ 
mals were bred here and raised by our students. Examples 
of the care and skill shown in the veterinary department 
are demonstrated by the fact that the dairy herd is free 
from tuberculosis and contagious abortion. The swine 
herd has been without a single case of cholera for three 
years, though from time to time the disease was prevalent 
in the school’s vicinity. In the poultry flock such condi¬ 
tions as coccidiosis, fowl-pox, and pullorum diseases are 
kept under control. 

The truck garden produced and sold to the boarding de¬ 
partment all of the fresh vegetables and most of the fruit 
used in the students' dining hall. This included the sale 
of seventeen differest varieties of vegetables. One of the 
chief crops grown on the school’s farm is certified sweet 
potatoes. Last year, the students planted, harvested, and 
stored for use in the boarding department 4,000 bushels 
of sweet potatoes, Over a period of ten years, the storage 
loss has been less than five per cent per year. In the farm- 
shop division, the boys repair all types of farm machinery 
and construct small farm buildings, such as hog and poultry 
houses. 

The grounds, through their beauty, inspire teachers, stu¬ 
dents, and visitors. The flora of the campus is used to 
teach nature study, botany, growing of home flowers, beau¬ 
tification of home lawns, and formal teaching of landscape 
gardening. The well-kept lawns of Tuskegee graduates 
show how daily contact with flower beds, green lawns, and 
shrubbery becomes a part of the student’s life. 

Students in agricultural economics this year participated 
in making a survey of 198 farms in Macon County and 
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478 inventories in twenty-two counties of the State. The 
surveys indicate that the earning power of these farmers 
was determined by soil type s crop yields, amount and kinds 
of fertilizer used, use of improved practices, diversity of 
farm business, and education—education being the chief 
single factor. 

In addition to doing the work of the divisional labora¬ 
tories, each student is required to carry a supervised animal 
or crop project or its equivalent. The boys have made an 
excellent business of supplying the local markets with broil¬ 
ers and fryers. A thorough study of each job is made, 
from the organization of the project to its completion. All 
work is thoroughly planned, based upon theory and practice 
obtained in the divisional laboratories, Accurate records 
of time, expenditures, and returns arc kept. During the 
time the project is in progress, regular conferences are held 
with the supervisor and veterinarian. When the project 
is completed, a written report and financial summary is 
submitted. Students learn that scientific facts and prin¬ 
ciples used intelligently bring financial returns. Such work 
develops skill and motivates* stimulates, and vitalizes the 
theory taught in classrooms and laboratories. 

WORK IN THE TRADES 

The trades and industries for men arc housed in five 
large buildings known as the William G. Wilcox Trade 
School. The divisions of the trade school arc; auto me¬ 
chanics, auto trimming and furniture upholstering, applied 
electricity, architectural and mechanical drawing, brick- 
masonry, carpentry, machine-shop practice, painting, pho¬ 
tography, printing, plumbing and steam fitting, shcct-metal 
work, shoe repairing, steam engineering, and tailoring. 

The objective in each of these trades is to train journey¬ 
men, master workmen, foremen, contractors, owners of 
business plants, and teachers of trades. The trade courses 
require from three to four years for completion. If.acii 
year’s work is divided into projects supplemented by trade 
drawing, trade science, and auxiliary information. The 
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student’s advance in his trade is determined by the skill 
and efficiency shown in the mastery of each project. An 
essential part of the courses is the theory class which meets 
for one hour each day. The entire physical plant of the 
school serves ns teaching material. The generating of elec¬ 
tricity by dynamo at the power plant, plumbing, and brick- 
masonry, like other trade divisions, find their laboratories 
in the construction and upkeep of the plant and equipment. 
The Institute from its beginning has used construction oper¬ 
ations as laboratories for teaching trades. 

A practical application of trade theory and academic 
work in its natural setting was the building of the elemen¬ 
tary school, known as the William V. Chambliss Children’s 
Mouse. Plans were made in the drawing room. Excavat¬ 
ing, bricklaying, carpentry, painting, plumbing, steam fitting, 
and electrical wiring were all done by students. From such 
jobs as these, the student not only learns the skills of his 
trade, but gains a clear understanding of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. On large jobs, contracts and esti¬ 
mates of the cost arc made before the work is begun. All 
materials used are requisitioned on order and a complete 
cost account of labor and materials is kept by students as 
part of their training. 

Drawing, which is closely related to the respective trades, 
is required of all mechanical students. Freehand drawing 
is given to train the eye to recognize correct proportions 
and to make the hand skillful in rapid sketching. Boys in 
the building trades take mechanical drawing, elementary 
architectural drafting, and blue-print reading. Students 
work on problems and proceed by methods similar to those 
they would experience in the building trades Individual 
instruction is given and capable apprentices progress as 
rapidly as their ability permits. 

The course in carpentry includes general carpentry, cab¬ 
inet making, work in wood turning, and milhvrighting. 
Before finishing this course, students are required to dem¬ 
onstrate their work before fellow students. Through this 
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division, the school is enabled to assist in the construction 
of its buildings and make all necessary repairs. 

Brickmasonry is one of the important trades taught, pri¬ 
marily because of its contribution to the buildings of the 
physical plant of the school. Thirty of the brick buildings 
at Tuskegee were constructed entirely by student labor and 
eight others partially by student labor. Second, laying of 
brick, cement, and tile work, lathing, and plastering oiler 
large opportunities for employment. 

Tinsmithing was one of the early trades taught. Tor a 
long while tinware, such as basins, dustpans, and ash cans, 
was made in this department. When the demand for these 
articles decreased, the division entered into other phases 
of work and is now known as the sheet-metal division. The 
work is largely confined to metal and slate roofing, furnace 
mechanics, cornice and blowpipe ventilation. 

At present all of the plumbing, heating, sewer construc¬ 
tion, steam fitting, gas conduit, and water-system installa¬ 
tions are carried on and maintained by the plumbing classes. 
Here again, classes in productive work are given training 
in real-life situations by using the entire school's plumbing 
installation as a laboratory. 

The uses of electricity on the school grounds afford the 
electrical division large opportunities for actual work. 
Some of the equipment includes two 16(1 kilowatt, 2dUM) 
volt, three-phase generators with marble switch hoard con¬ 
taining modern measuring and control instruments, an auto¬ 
matic telephone system of 200-linc capacity, sound-picture 
equipment, electrically operated church chimes, distributing 
lines and transformers. The Institute receives a daily 
average output of 2,660 kilowatt hours of electrical energy 
which goes to supply 12,000 incandescent lamps and Til) 
motors which keep the wheels of industrial Tuskegee in 
motion, 

The printing division was opened to publish matter of 
interest about Tuskegee Institute and its work. It now 
prints the stationery and office forms used by the various 
departments, the Tuskegee Messenger , the Negro Year 
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Book, the Student Digest, the annual catalogue, reports of 
the principal and treasurer, and a small amount of outside 
job work, 

The shoe-repair division conducts a practice shop in con¬ 
nection with its regular routine work. Students are given 
an opportunity to run a business under supervision. The 
tools and equipment are furnished by the school. An in¬ 
ventory i9 taken when the student in charge enters and 
leaves the shop. Costs of operation and actual work are 
deducted from money received to determine profit or loss 
of the business. 

The course in photography not only gives training in 
the use of the camera, but embraces all branches of the art. 
Courses are offered to persons who are interested in pho¬ 
tography for personal enjoyment as well as to those who 
learn it as a trade. 

Tailoring is taught by projects. Students are allowed 
to advance as rapidly as they are able to master the assigned 
project. Some of the projects included are drafting, de¬ 
signing, cutting, and the making of trousers, vests, coats, 
uniforms, ancl ladies’ suits. 

With the introduction of motor transportation, auto 
mechanics has become the most important trade taught 
where metal is used. Around this trade, old trades have 
been replaced and new trades have been offered. Auto¬ 
mobile trimming and furniture upholstering have practically 
replaced harness making. Automobile and furniture paint¬ 
ing has become an important part of the painting trade. 
Automobiles offer enlarged opportunities for machine-shop 
practices. Oxyacetylene welding does more effectively 
many jobs formerly done in blacksmithing and other trades. 
A student may complete any one of this group of trades 
and in addition get a working knowledge of all or any other 
of the allied trades. 

The power plant is the center of laboratory material for 
stearn engineering. Here is found the central heating plant. 
Ten tons of ice are produced every twenty-four hours. 
'There is a daily steam output of 800,000 to 1,300,000 
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pounds, and 300,000 to 500,000 gallons of water are 
pumped each day from deep wells 
An example of the interrelation between trade participa¬ 
tion mid academic achievements is presented in the chart on 
page 182 showing how chemistry in the Tuskegee Institute 
community is used as the basis of teaching, This program 
shows how a classroom subject is made to function in the 
several trades, In like manner, trade knowledge serves as 
material for written and oral language work, problems in 
mathematics, or experiments in the science laboratories. 

Such a procedure permits the student to realize that the 
solution of his trade problems may be found in his class¬ 
room work. With the realization of his need, he takes to 
his academic class an interest and zeal not likely to be found 
when his problem is only one from a textbook, 
Vocational training at Tuskegee for men in agriculture 
and trade vitalizes and motivates the work of the class¬ 
room. The skills learned in the trade laboratories by par¬ 
ticipation in productive work become the basis of teaching 
scientific and academic knowledge. In the words of the 
founder, “There is something, I think, in the handling of 
a tool that has the same relation to close, accurate thinking 
that writing with a pen has in the preparation of a manu¬ 
script, Nearly all persons who write much will agree, I 
think, that one can produce much more satisfactorily by 
using the pen than by dictation,” 



THE TUSKEGEE PROGRAM ECU THE TRAIN¬ 
ING OK WOMEN 

JiiNNIlv 13, jMui on 

Director, Women’s Industries, Tutkegee Institute 

Tlie women who came to Tuskegee when the school was 
first established were born in slavery. The school was 
founded just sixteen years after the roar of the last cannon 
fired in the Civil War had faded into the din of the work 
of reconstruction. The average age of these women was 
about thirty years; most of them were teachers in their 
communities. The social and moral background of those 
iirst women students was rooted in slavery. What was 
slavery’s effect upon it? 

One of the most pernicious effects of American slavery 
was its destruction of the moral basis of the family life of 
the slaves. In Africa the family life was merged into the 
life of the tribe. The tribal laws and customs regulated 
family relationships, conserved and perpetuated those values 
necessary for the protection and the well-being of the tribe, 
and furnished a moral basis for the family life. 

In Africa there was a recognized head of the family; 
there was a settled division of labor with a rigidly enforced 
responsibility for its performance. There were the tribal 
periods of training and the initiations into the knowledge 
of the functions that men and women, as husbands and 
wives, were to perform. Besides these tilings there were 
the family and tribal traditions, lore, and property that 
were passed on from generation to generation. 

Slavery had taken from its victims all of these tilings 
and had offered nothing in their places. Slavery had sep¬ 
arated the Negro from the tribal restraints and sanctions 
of his conduct, had destroyed the old moral basis of his 
family life and made no effort to create a new one. There 
could he no family unity because members of the family 
were separated and sold at will. There was not developed 
in the Negro man that sense of obligation to and responsi¬ 
bility for the welfare of his family. The Negro slave 
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woman was not taught the duties and functions of a wife 
and mother. And often the last shred of morality and self- 
respect was torn from her as she was made to yield herself 
in turn to her master, her master’s sons, the overseer, and 
to any slave selected for his good breeding qualities. Many 
of the women were field hands who had never been allowed 
to learn even the most simple domestic skills, and the homes 
in which they and their children slept and ate defy de¬ 
scription. 

It was from this general environment and family back¬ 
ground that the first women came to Tuskegee. Although 
slave marriages had been legalized after the war, the whole¬ 
sale legalization of marriages by law could not transform 
the ex-slave immediately into a considerate and responsible 
husband and father, nor could it acquaint the wife and 
mother with the fundamental principles of homemaking. 

The young Negro women coming to Tuskegee offered 
a real challenge to the practical adaptation of the program 
of the school to the immediate needs of the people whom 
it sought to serve. They not only offered a challenge, but 
an opportunity for the school to lay, from the beginning, 
a foundation for an educational program that related itself 
to the real life situations of its women students. 

Tuskegee met the challenge and rose to the opportunity. 
The challenge was met by devising a curriculum that in 
no way furnished a feeble assortment of courses that might 
be selected for credit hours. In fact, progress in the school, 
and even graduation, was not then based upon credit hours 
but upon actual accomplishment. It was not the fact that 
a woman had spent so many hours in dressmaking that 
counted; it was the more important things: Could she 
make a dress? Could she patch? Could she darn? 

What was true of dressmaking was true of laundering, 
of cooking, of soap making, of mattress making, and in a 
modified way of dairying and poultry raising, for these 
two latter tilings were considered as the light work on 
the farm that was generally done by the women. These 
women had come with the definite purpose of learning 
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these things so that they might teach them in their com- 
mimitieg when they returned. They were taught not only 
to know about them but to acually do them. They learned 
by doing, for all of these tasks had to be performed for 
the school in the daily rounds of its life. 

But the training of these early women students of Tus- 
kegee did not stop here. Points, as they were called, were 
given for personal cleanliness, for neatness, for well-kept 
rooms, for habits of work and study, for courtesy, and 
cheerfulness. The women were taught to grow flowers 
as well as vegetables, and were convinced that success or 
failure with flowers did not depend upon a good or bad 
disposition or temper, a9 was then commonly believed, but 
upon whether the grower had “more sense than the flowers.” 

It must not be overlooked, even in this early period, that 
there was also a reasonable and well-balanced emphasis put 
upon the purely literary or academic courses. Training the 
head, the heart, and the hands was not simply a catch phrase 
with the founder of Tuskegce. He firmly believed that 
his larger purpose of affecting the lives of many more 
Negroes than those who were able to come to Tuskegec 
could never be realized unless there went out from Tus- 
kegee teachers whose minds had been developed by aca¬ 
demic training to the point where they had not only mastered 
the skills taught them, but had been awakened to the need 
of disseminating this information and had mastered the 
methods of teaching. 

So there was from the beginning that coordination of the 
academic and the practical which has always been one 
of the distinguishing features of Tuskegce’s program. 
With this coordination there also went practical advice 
on thrift and economy, on the ownership of land and chat¬ 
tels, This advice was certainly not misplaced when it was 
given to the women, for it is well known that the Negro 
woman has been the motivating influence behind the pur¬ 
chasing of many homes and farms, and she has effected 
the economies by which they were paid for. 

There was fostered and developed a healthful social 
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relationship between the men and women students. They 
were encouraged to develop the ordinary social amenities 
and graces. Social affairs under careful supervision bright¬ 
ened the lives of the students and furnished wholesome 
recreation. Tuskcgee has always had a liberal social and 
recreational program for the students. 

The spiritual and emotional life of the girls has not 
been neglected. There have always been appropriate re¬ 
ligious services held on Sunday, and each day during the 
week, except Saturday, there is a fifteen-minute evening 
prayer service. The Sunday evening chapel service has 
always been the occasion for the principal to address the 
students. Music has been encouraged in every possible way. 
The Negro spirituals sung by the girls and boys have been 
a source of pleasure and profound inspiration to hundreds 
of visitors as well as to the students and teachers. The 
range of musical appreciation has not been limited to spir¬ 
ituals, however, for some of the most distinguished artists 
and symphony concerts have been presented to the students, 
Booker T. Washington encouraged the appreciation of art 
and solicited reproductions of great paintings from friends 
of the school, The students have been encouraged to carry 
the message of art and beauty back to their homes. 

Thus it was that Tuskegee met the challenge and rose 
to the opportunity of providing an educational program 
adapted to the needs of a woman newly emancipated from 
slavery. With the specific training received here, the girls 
could return and make better homes for their parents and 
for themselves, and encourage others to do likewise; for 
it was in home building that these early seeds were intended 
to bear their greatest fruit. The women could also teach 
what thev had learned here, and the more courageous ones 
could and did start schools modeled on the plan of Tus* 
kegee, Only the limits of this article prevent the presen¬ 
tation of many concrete cases of successful accomolishments 
made hv the women graduates of Tuskegee. 

This basic program as outlined here still serves ns the 
foundation work in the training of women at Tuskcgee. 
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Although it was originally designed to meet the needs of 
girls coining mainly from and expecting to return to rural 
or small town communities, the fundamental principles of 
the program were so broad that only slight alterations and 
shaftings of emphasis have had to he made. 

Just as Tuskegee successfully helped to meet the situation 
which faced the Negro woman recently emerged from 
slavery and taught her how to obtain a fuller, a more com¬ 
plete, and a more useful life, so the institution is now 
shifting its program of training for girls to meet the cur¬ 
rent needs caused not only by the economic situation but 
also by the fact that the Negro woman herself has advanced 
far beyond that early period of development. The Negro 
woman today faces the same problems that confront women 
the world over. The occupational opportunity for Negro 
girls has widened just as it has for women generally, al¬ 
though not in the same nor fair proportion. 

Tuskegcc’s program now includes vocational and educa¬ 
tional guidance and counseling in order that the woman 
student may select for herself that vocation for which she 
Is mentally and emotionally best lilted, and in which her 
talent can find its widest expression. In order to make 
an intelligent choice, she must learn the nature of different 
kinds of occupations and the opportunities they offer. There¬ 
fore, we furnish occupational information and opportunities 
for girls to do some exploratory work; that is, to try them¬ 
selves out in the various vocations for which we train. 

This fact must be kept in mind about Tuskegee : Tus¬ 
kegee has several groups of students for whom it must pro¬ 
vide adequate types of training. There are those who be¬ 
gin high school and do not finish. There are those who 
finish high school and go no further. There are (hose 
who begin college and do not finish, and those who are grad¬ 
uated from college. Obviously, the number of our college 
graduates is small in proportion to the number that spends 
a more limited time in the school. There is the feeling that 
a curriculum which provides adequately for only that rela¬ 
tively small number which is graduated from either college 
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or high school each year is not a complete curriculum. Tus- 
kegee docs more than train teachers and health and com¬ 
munity workers. It furnishes instruction for girls who cut 
their school careers short and who become wage earners. 
There is a definite problem here that is not ignored 

As the number of Negro business institutions increases, 
the opportunities for Negro business girls increases. Tus- 
kegee prepares girls for these opportunities. As the level 
of the requirements for effective training is raised, Tuskegee 
endeavors to secure modern equipment, to have well-trained 
teachers, and to enrich the curriculum offerings. 

Tuskegee has kept for the girls a carefully balanced pro¬ 
gram of physical and health exercises. It continues to pro¬ 
vide a variety of direct experiences of art, literature, music, 
intellectual activity, and moral and social relationships 
from which the students will develop a realization of their 
values. This is felt to be especially worth while in view 
of the increase in leisure brought about by labor-saving 
devices and shorter hours. Emphasis is put, too, upon the 
social value of the education that is being acquired. Edu¬ 
cating the individual is a poor investment if he uses his 
education solely for personal utilitarian ends. Tuskegee, 
therefore, strives to train girls so that they will not with¬ 
draw from community affairs into a chambered nautilus of 
inactivity and neglect the social values of education. 

The goal of the Tuskegee program for women is to pre¬ 
pare them to secure for themselves the satisfaction that 
results from doing things, in carrying forward projects 
originated and designed by themselves to a successful con¬ 
clusion. This may be done in business, in the professions, 
trades, and art, but Tuskegee also believes that one of the 
greatest fields for this activity is in the home, where women 
develop the domestic virtues of family pride, family loyalty, 
thrift, industry, and service. 



CARRYING EDUCATION TO THE PEOPLE 
T, M. CAMPDEia 

Field Agent, United States Department of Agriculture 

Winding its way over roads of day, loose sand, and 
mud, far from the main arteries of travel, moves a large, 
specially built automobile truck, that is familiar enough 
to those who live along the main highways, but strange to 
the man behind the plow and the woman and children in 
backwoods sections who pause on their hoes to watch it 
disappear over a hill or around a bend. Down the narrow 
lanes and over almost impassable roads it moves slowly 
until it approaches an isolated, dilapidated, weather-beaten 
farmhouse, near which is gathered a crowd of Negro men 
women, and children from the surrounding rural com* 
munity. The drollery of the countryside is hushed and an 
air of seriousness is shown as the truck turns into the path* 
way and comes to a stop near the group. Curiosity, which 
had 'been aroused when the preacher at church announced 
a week or so in advance that a “school on wheels” was 
coming into the community from Tuskegee Institute to teach 
the people better methods of farming, homcmaking, and 
health improvement, was greatly heightened by the actual 
presence of the vehicle. Some are wide-eyed with amaze¬ 
ment, while others, younger and more inquisitive, gather 
about it, first to meet the passengers who prove to be the 
demonstrators, and then to "make out” the words, “Booker 
T. Washington Agricultural School on Wheels” printed in 
letters of gold on its green-painted sides. 

One ambitious farmer slowly spells letter for letter 
"S-C-H-O-O-L O-N W-H-E-E-DS” while an older mem¬ 
ber drops his hands, shakes his head in a gesture of be¬ 
wilderment, and exclaims, “Wal, shut mah moufl Ain’t 
no buddy never seed a school movin’ ’round.” But all had 
heard of Booker T. Washington, and the “agricultural 
school on wheels” connected with his name must be some¬ 
thing worth while. This is a frequent occurrence in some 
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sections of the rural South except that with the passing of 
time many of the rural people have become better acquainted 
with the work of the “moving school” and enjoy greatly 
improved living conditions as a result of it. 

Reasons for a plan of itinerant education for the adult 
farmers have existed since the issuance of the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation, when the rural Negro, freed from slav¬ 
ery where his master was obliged to care for him, was 
thrown upon his own resources for sustenance, shelter, and 
health. The movable-school idea, as an attempted solution 
to this rural problem, was begun by Booker T. Washington 
(in Macon County where Tuskegee Institute is located) in 
an effort to aid his people. 

Mr. Washington had a serious and deep concern for 
all rural people. He possessed an unbounded faith in the 
lateral possibilities of Tuskegee Institute; therefore, in ad¬ 
dition to his visits to the North to secure funds for erecting 
buildings and running the Institute, his trail (in a road cart 
drawn by an old gray mare) led through the country to 
many rural homes and churches near Tuskegee Institute. 
He met the people on their own ground, talked their lan¬ 
guage, and laid his campaign for teaching parents in the 
home while the Institute taught the children. His was 
a first aid in rural education, helping to make self-support¬ 
ing landowners out of more or less backward Negro tenants. 

Mr. Washington saw the need of getting hold in some 
way of these “next-door neighbors.” He began by holding 
small group meetings of farmers and other workers at 
Tuskegee once a month to talk over their problems. In 
anticipation of their coming, he had arranged for display 
simple and yet veiy attractive exhibits of products grown 
on the Institute’s farm, which was of the same grade of 
land as that which the farmers occupied. This was done 
for the purpose of creating a desire among these untrained 
people to learn how to raise more produce on smaller 
acreage at less expense, to make their homes more sanitary 
and attractive, and to educate their children. And so, in 
February 1891, the first Farmers’ Conference was held at 
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Tuskegee Institute. That first meeting, tu Mr. Wash, 
ington’s surprise, brought five hundred farm people to 
Tuskegee. An account of this gathering stated that many, 
in order to be on time for the opening, Left home as early 
as midnight of the day prior to the meeting. They cainc 
afoot and in various types of vehicles, including buggies, 
wagons, and ox carts. In emphasizing the object of these 
conferences, Mr. Washington urged that the problems be 
confined chiefly to conditions within their reach. 

As Tuskegee’s influence spread further into the rural 
districts, Mr. Washington realized the need of a more 
definite means of reaching tile masses, for there was still 
a large majority who would not come to the Farmers’ Con¬ 
ference because of self-consciousness and imaginary discom¬ 
forts in being obliged to mingle with educated people. It 
was at this point that be conceived the idea of itinerant 
demonstrators, or the movable school of agriculture, and 
appointed a committee headed by Professor George W. 
Carver to draw up definite plans for a demonstration 
wagon, to include the kind of equipment it should curry 
to the very doors of Negro farmers. With these plans, 
Mr. Washington was able to interest a friend, Morris 
K. Jesup of New York, in the project and to secure an 
initial donation with which to purchase and equip a vehicle 
to carry exhibits and demonstration material to the homes 
of Negroes. With this money, the "Jesup Agricultural 
Wagon,” drawn by a pair of mules—the first movable 
school—was fitted up and set in operation. After three 
months of operation of the wagon, the success of this type 
of work was assured and the idea was offered by Mr. 
Washington to the Federal Government. It was accepted. 
Thus the wagon was in charge of the first Negro demon¬ 
stration agent in the employment of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and was driven hv him on a 
regular schedule to the surrounding communities where 
Neerocs were given better methods of living and fanning. 

The equipment of the Jesup Wagon varied according 
to the season of the year. Before garden-planting time 
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the wagon was set up with a portable garden with grow¬ 
ing vegetables thereon and driven to meeting places where 
actual demonstrations were given on how to prepare land, 
how to fertilize it, and how to plant the garden, During 
the plowing season, field demonstrations were held at stra¬ 
tegic points in the use of more horsepower and better 
machinery. With better plows it was very convenient to 
take the team from the wagon, hitch it to the plow, and give 
a demonstration in the preparation of the soil and in the 
cultivation of the crops during the growing season. 

As time passed, calls came up from adjacent sections 
for the “school on wheels.” The question of transporta¬ 
tion became an important problem. A motorized vehicle 
was added and with it went the addition of a woman to 
teach better home methods and a nurse to teach better 
health measures. Instead of operating in the county in 
which Tuskcgee Institute is located, the work expanded to 
other counties throughout Alabama and over the South. 

In conducting these schools there is no sounding of 
trumpets and very little lecturing or other formal pro¬ 
ceedings. The time is given to actual demonstrations. 
The farmers are not only told how to do the work, but 
actually do things themselves under supervision. 

The man agent takes the boys and men, organizes them 
into groups, and gives them practical instruction in sharp¬ 
ening saws, hanging gates, repairing porches, screening 
windows and doors, making doorsteps, mixing whitewash 
paint, painting the house and outbuildings, building sani¬ 
tary toilets and poultry houses. When in season, instruc¬ 
tion is given in bedding, curing and storing sweet potatoes, 
pruning the orchard, terracing land, and inoculating hogs 
against cholera. An effort is made to give various groups, 
as nearly as possible, instruction in any other subject in 
which they are interested. 

Simultaneously, the women and girls are organized into 
groups. They wash the cast-away rags, and make rugs 
and mats from them; they learn to make useful articles 
from shucks and pine needles; they are given instruction in 
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cooking, remodeling old garments, and the making of new 
ones. Joint instruction is given all in poultry raising, gar¬ 
dening, and home dairying. The rural nurse makes a 
survey of the community by looking into the various homes 
and gives first-hand information on home sanitation. She 
also gives special attention to child welfare, screening the 
homes, car ing for the patient in the home, the eradication 
of vermin, and directing severe eases of illness to the com¬ 
munity physician. At the close of the day, these wondering, 
curious farmers have been convinced that the demonstra¬ 
tions brought them through the 1 ‘school" arc not only 
interesting, but are planned to aid them in bettering their 
everyday life. When the week’s session of the school 
closes, they return to their homes and farms, not only hav¬ 
ing "gone to school" but having learned something. A 
solution to their rural problem has been oflercd, their imag¬ 
ination awakened, and a new possibility revealed. 

One of the happiest virtues in the conduct of this work 
has been the maintenance of a staff with personality and 
ability to impress the lessons simply, and without show, 
a necessarily strong quality for disseminating this type of 
information to backward rural folk. The movable-school 
staff fits, to a very gratifying degree, the qualification laid 
down by the late Honorable Henry Wallace, pioneer of 
agriculture in Iowa and father of a former Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and grand¬ 
father of the present Secretary of Agriculture, “A man is 
not fit to work with the country people unless he has smelled 
the soil and can converse with them in their own ‘lingo.’ ” 

The teachings carried out by these workers are prac¬ 
tical and constructive and are demonstrated with such 
natural simplicity as to make it easy for the farm people 
to understand and carry the ideas to completion. It is 
generally believed that there is possibly no phase of teacli- 
ing yet instituted for uneducated people that gives these 
lessons in such an effective manner. It has a tendency to 
arouse in tenant farmers a desire to own property, encour¬ 
age owners to improve that which they have, and to inspire 
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country women to adopt practical methods in thrift and 
industrious habits in homemaking. 

Aside from that, this teaching technique has offered a 
wonderful opportunity for students in agriculture, home 
economics, and nurse training at Tuskegee Institute to get 
practical experience in working with rural people through 
demonstration tours with the movable school. 

The South, fortunately, is gradually adopting the mov¬ 
able-school procedure in connection with its regular pro¬ 
gram of extension service. In sections where these schools 
have been operating, the changed appearance of conditions 
in homes and farms is easily seen. 

The rapidity with which new methods are adopted is 
illustrated in the case of Grant Moss, Mt. Zion Community, 
Macon County, Alabama. The Mosses began as renters, 
practising the teaching brought them each year by the 
movable school, and after five years they were able to 
make a down payment on ninety acres of land. In addi¬ 
tion to growing corn and cotton, they produced and mar¬ 
keted fruits, vegetables, milk, and poultry in an abundance, 
so that the regular crop could be financed. In this manner 
they were able to meet the last payment of $300 on the 
land when it came due. With the farm paid for, Mrs. 
Moss turned her attention towards a better home. She 
persuaded her husband to sell thirty acres of their land 
to be used for that purpose. With- the expenditure of 
$1,000 they were able to move from a three-room shack 
into a new six-room bungalow, located, built, and furnished 
according to plans supplied by extension agents. 

Through the years, as the school on wheels has moved 
along, it has touched practically every phase of rural life. 
Its influence has gone beyond the farm and home. Rural 
ministers have been impressed with its demonstrations and 
have shown more than the usual willingness to cooperate 
in community betterment. In most rural communities the 
minister holds complete sway, and the success of any worthy 
project depends largely on his attitude. So when these 
spiritual leaders foster better living conditions on the farm 
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and in the home, a forward step has been made. In recent 
years, the movable-school personnel has been asked to 
occupy places on programs of rural ministers' institutes, 
where they have carried out their usual demonstrations in 
farm, home, and health practices. Through these means 
the dissemination of extension information to large num¬ 
bers of rural people through their churches has been made 
possible. It is no longer an experiment, but a real factor 
in the education of the Negro farmer. 

And so this plan of "carrying education to the people"— 
an idea born in the mind of Booker T. Washington more 
than twenty-five years ago—has spread to many places. In 
fact, the present system of county-agency work and home- 
demonstration work among Negroes in America today is 
a direct outgrowth of the "school on wheels." 

This idea of carrying education to the very doors of the 
people seems to have so completely met the needs of farm 
folks that visitors from India, Japan, China, from various 
sections of Africa, from the British Isles, Russia, Poland, 
Belgium, and numerous other countries of continental 
Europe have journeyed to Tuskcgce to make a first-hand 
study of it. Many have taken the idea back to their 
countries and arc putting it into practice. In Kavajc, Al¬ 
bania, they are trying something of the sort. They call 
it a "donkey back school," since the majority of the villages 
are inaccessible to anything on wheels. Similar work has 
begun in Madras, India. In addition, the Tuskcgce mov¬ 
able-school plans and set-up have gone to Sangli, India. 
The Ting Ysien Experiment in Hopei, China, reports that 
its work has reached remarkable development in teaching 
the farmers there. 

The truly fine work of the school cannot be fully com¬ 
prehended through any statistical array of facts. The 
deeper significance of it all Is seen in the enrichment of the 
lives of the people. 



TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE MORE THAN AN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

Monroe N. Work 

Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute was built around a problem. This 
problem was “how to improve the conditions of the Negro.” 
The founder of the institution recognized that there were 
two aspects to the improvement of the conditions of the 
Negro. One aspect had to do with more or less formal 
education in the school; the other dealt with efforts outside 
of the school to improve the conditions of the Negro. 

When Booker T. Washington came to Alabama to estab¬ 
lish Tuskegee Institute, he had an opportunity to make this 
school similar to other schools of that period. Instead of 
taking, however, a ready-made curriculum, and putting it 
into the school, he first made a study of the conditions of 
the people and then endeavored to adapt the courses in the 
school to meet the needs of these conditions. In other 
words, he made a curriculum to fit the needs of the people. 
The nature of this curriculum has been fittingly described 
in other articles in the present issue of The Journal. 

The purpose of this article is to describe some of the 
means and methods used outside the Institute for improv¬ 
ing the conditions of the Negro, It was these means and 
methods that made Tuskegee more than an educational 
institution. What were some of the more important needs 
of the Negro as Mr. Washington visualized them? To 
him they appeared to be economic, educational, moral, 
religious, social, and political. Running through all of 
these was the ever-present and overshadowing problem of 
race relations resulting from two groups of people—white 
and Negro, living vsidc by side. How could the needs of 
the Negro he met and at the same time a better under¬ 
standing between the races developed? This was a prob¬ 
lem for a statesman rather than an educator. 
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It has been elsewhere described that Booker T. Wasn- 
angton spent the first month of the establishing of Tuskegec 
Institute traveling over the countryside getting an insight 
into the actual life of the people, lie ate and slept in 
their little cabins. He saw their farms, their schools, and 
their churches. He came to understand their needs. It 
may be said that coincident with the beginning of formal 
classroom work at Tuskcgce, there were initiated efforts 
outside the school for improving the economic, social, and 
moral conditions of the people. 

The development of Tuskegec Institute into more than 
a formal educational institution falls under three main 
heads: 

1. Work for improving the conditions of the Negro in 
the South 

2 . Work for improving the welfare of Negroes gener¬ 
ally throughout the country 

3. The promotion of better race relationships 

The first of the formaL agencies for improving condi¬ 
tions in the South was the establishment in 1891 of the 
Annual Tuskegec Negro Conference. This was a two-day 
affair. On the first day, farmers from all over the South 
met and discussed such problems as landowning, better 
schools, better homes, better churches, and better health. 
On the second day of the Conference, leaders among the 
people, particularly preachers and teachers, met and dis¬ 
cussed ways and means of initiating efforts for handling the 
problems raised on the first day. The farmers were en¬ 
couraged to go back to their respective communities and 
establish conferences in which the problems of their com¬ 
munities could be discussed. This was done. The result 
was that conferences, State and local, patterned after the 
one at Tuskegec, were established throughout the South. 

The declarations of the 1932 Annual Tuskcgce Negro 
Conference are an example of how this agency continues to 
endeavor to meet the needs of the farming people. These 
declarations offered the following suggestions for improv¬ 
ing the economic and social conditions of Negro farmers: 
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]. Reduction of tax burdens on the fanners' land 

2. Lower charges for financing Negro farmers 

3. Negro extension agents and Smith-Hughes workers in every county 
having a large Negro rural population 

4. Access by Negro farmers to Federal aid for agriculture without 
discrimination or exploitation 

5. An equitable distribution of school funds for the education of Negro 
children 

6. Impressing upon landlords, merchants, and bankers that the present 
tenant system has outlived its usefulness 

Tuskegee Institute gave prompt attention to improve the 
moral and religious conditions of the people. To assist 
in this effort an intelligent minister of the gospel was se* 
cured. Chief among his duties was the organizing of insti¬ 
tutes for ministers. Meetings for the rural preachers were 
held at Tuskegee four times a year. This effort to help 
raise the moral and religious standards of the rural preach¬ 
ers resulted in establishing at the Institute in 1892 the 
Phelps Hall Bible Training School. The aim of this school 
was to give a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible and 
such other training as would ftt those attending to work 
effectively under the actual conditions existing in the rural 
districts. A night Bible class was organized to give min¬ 
isters who were not able to attend the day classes oppor¬ 
tunity to learn something about the Bible and its history. 
The lack of education among these ministers made it neces¬ 
sary not to set up any special literary requirements. These 
efforts to improve the conditions of the rural ministers 
resulted in a large number of them getting a better under¬ 
standing of the Bible and how to conduct religious services 
with dignity and decorum. 

One of Tuskegee's most extended and continued efforts 
for bettering the conditions of the Negro farmer has been 
to assist in improving the rural schools of the South. Negro 
communities were helped to build schoolbouscs, to lengthen 
school terms, and to secure competent teachers. Booker 
T. Washington was mainly instrumental in securing for 
rural-school improvement the Anna T. Jeanes Fund of a 
million dollars which was to assist in improving elementary 
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schools in the South. He also secured from Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald money to assist in erecting schoolhouscs foe 
Negroes in the rural districts. 

An important feature of the work for school improve¬ 
ment was the cooperation of whites and Negroes. This 
was strikingly illustrated by what was accomplished through 
the Jeanes Fund and the Kosenwald School House building 
Campaign. In 1913. six years after the establishment of 
the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, this Foundation was carrying 
on work in 121 counties in the South. These counties con¬ 
tributed $3,402 in that year towards the salaries of Jeanes 
supervising teachers. In 1932, the work of the Jeanes 
Foundation was carried on in over 300 counties which were 
contributing some $200,000 from public funds towards the 
salaries of the Jeanes supervising teachers. 

A condition of the Rosenwald School House Building pro¬ 
ject established in 1912 was that the people in the com¬ 
munity where a schoolhouse was to be erected were to raise 
from the public funds, or raise among themselves, an 
amount equivalent to or larger than that given by Mr. 
Rosenwald. In 1932, twenty years after the Rosenwald 
School House Building Campaign was begun, over 5,000 
Rosenwald school buildings had been erected at a total cost 
of $28,408,520. Of this amount, $4,725,871 was con¬ 
tributed by Negroes, $1,211,975 by whites, $18,105,805 
by public-school authorities, and $4,364,869 by the Roscn- 
wald Fund. 

The first of the formal agencies organized to assist in 
improving the welfare of the Negroes generally throughout 
the country was the National Business League which held 
its first meeting in Boston in 1900. Mr. Washington 
stated that he had two objects in view in organizing the 
Business League. The first was to bring together the 
large number of Negro men and women engaged in busi¬ 
ness throughout the country so that they might become 
acquainted with each other, thereby gaining information 
and inspiration. The second object w r as to form plans for 
an annual meeting of the League and the organization of 
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local business leagues that should extend throughout the 
country, thereby helping to improve the Negro as a busi¬ 
ness factor. 

The National Negro Business League has proved to be 
an important factor in stimulating Negro business in all 
sections of tire country. From this parent organization has 
come the National Negro Bankers’ Association, the Na¬ 
tional Negro Insurance Association, the National Negro 
Bar Association, and the National Funeral Directors’ As¬ 
sociation. 

Booker T. Washington saw that in order for the Negro 
to make permanent progress it was necessary for him to 
improve his hygienic conditions. Tuskegee Institute almost 
from its founding became a health center. A hospital 
and a nurse training school were early made a part of the 
institution. Later a $ 50,000 hospital was erected. This 
became a health center for the entire lower South, par¬ 
ticularly through the establishment in 1918 of the John 
A. Andrew Clinical Society. Its purpose was “the advance¬ 
ment of Negro physicians and surgeons in the science and 
art of medicine and surgery, and for the study and treat¬ 
ment of morbid conditions affecting thousands of needy 
sufferers in this section of the South.” This organization 
immediately became national in scope. Its annual sessions 
are attended by Negro physicians from all parts of the 
country. The demonstrators have included representatives 
from the leading hospitals and medical schools of the coun¬ 
try, such as the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston; 
Memorial Hospital, University of Rochester; American 
College of Surgeons, New York City; Broad Street Hos¬ 
pital, New York City, the National Tuberculosis Associa¬ 
tion, New York City; New York Medical College; Roose¬ 
velt and Sloane Hospitals, New York City; Emory Uni¬ 
versity Medical School, Atlanta; University of Alabama 
Medical School; Central State Hospital, Indianapolis; 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago. 

On several occasions the workers’ section of the Annual 
Tuskegee Negro Conference gave special attention to the 
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problem of health. In the 1914 meeting of the Confer¬ 
ence, a series of charts ^ere displayed in which it was shown 
that 456,000 Negroes in the South were seriously ill all 
the time. This meant a loss of 18 days a year for each 
Negro inhabitant; the annual cost of sickness of these 
450,000 Negroes was over $75,000,000; half of this sick¬ 
ness it was stated was preventable. It was also stated that 
the annual economic loss to the South because of sickness 
and death among Negroes was over $300,000,000. This 
graphic representation of health conditions was in a lan¬ 
guage that both whites and Negroes understood. 

In the autumn of 1914, Booker T. Washington issued a 
call for a National Negro Health Week. In this call he 
said, “We are asking the colored people of the nation to 
unite in observing a National Health Week, in the belief 
that in carrying out this suggestion they will be doing the 
best possible service to themselves and to their race.” He 
further stated that he thought the race would welcome this 
opportunity to unite all its efforts in one great national 
health movement. “Without health,” he said, “and until 
we reduce the high death rate, it will be impossible for us 
to have permanent success in business, in property getting, 
in acquiring education, or in showing other evidences of 
progress, Without health and long life all else fails.” 

National Negro Health Week became an immediate 
success and afforded a further means of cooperation between 
the races. In the first observance of Health Week, not 
only did all sorts of Negro organizations join in the efforts, 
but also many agencies and organizations among whites, 
such as county and State health officers, chambers of com¬ 
merce, and white women’s clubs. It was recognized by nil 
that knew disease and drew no color line. 

National Negro Health Week proved an effective agency 
for health education among Negroes on a nation-wide basis. 
It eventually secured the cooperation of practically all State 
and national agencies working for health improvement. 
The United States Public Health Service, the most im¬ 
portant of the cooperating agencies, has recently taken over 
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National Negro Health Week, placed it on a year-round 
basis, and has made it a unit of the Public Health Service 
under the title, “National Negro Health Movement.” 

Other national organizations which Tuskegee Institute 
helped to establish and promote were the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Colored Women, the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, the National Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, the National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses, and the National Urban League. 

Booker T. Washington in his now famous Atlanta Ex¬ 
position Address laid down a platform for whites and 
Negroes to work together on a good-will basis. In this 
address he urged the Negroes to have more faith in the 
white people among whom they were living; to the white 
people the address was a plea to have more faith in the 
Negro. The school and its founder advocated improve¬ 
ment of all the people of the South. Working on this 
theory Tuskegee Institute assisted in promoting the organ¬ 
ization of the Southern Board of Education and other 
agencies organized for the improvement of all the people 
of the South. The theory back of these movements was 
that the South could not rise and at the same time keep the 
Negro down. In the twenty years from the period of the 
delivery of the Atlanta Exposition Address in 1895 to his 
death in 1915, many of the efforts of Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton and Tuskegee Institute were for the bettering of race 
relations. 

An important feature of the efforts for improving race 
relations was the good-will tours made by Mr. Washington 
in the States of the South from Maryland to Texas. A 
tour of a State usually occupied about ten days during 
which time, at strategic points throughout the State, ad¬ 
dresses would be made to large crowds, composed of both 
whites and Negroes. The burden of these addresses by 
Mr. Washington and others was the promotion of good 
will between the races. The press of the State and of the 
nation usually gave large publicity to these tours. 

The present Commission on Interracial Cooperation, with 
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headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, and with State and local 
interracial committees in all of the Southern States, is a 
natural growth of these earlier efforts for the promotion 
of good will between the races. 

When Tuskegee Institute was established, one of the 
worst features of race relations in the South was the lynch¬ 
ing evil, which at that time was at its height. Booker T. 
Washington gave his attention early to this evil and wrote 
and spoke against it. Data on lynchings were collected at 
the school. Tuskegee Institute in 191.3 sent out its first 
annual report on lynchings. This was not the first agency 
to issue such a report. It is noteworthy, however, that up 
to this time the agencies issuing reports on lynchings were 
all outside the South. These reports were in general a 
criticism of the South where the majority of lynchings oc¬ 
curred. The result was that the South assumed a more or 
less defensive attitude towards the evil and in many in¬ 
stances sought to justify it. 

The result of the issuing of annual reports on lynchings 
from Tuskegee Institute was far-reaching. These reports 
were issued in a calm dispassionate manner and without 
comment. Through the metropolitan press and the rural 
papers of the South they were given, however, the widest 
publicity. This issuing without comment of information 
about lynchings focused attention on the evil and afforded 
opportunity for newspapers and individuals to express their 
opinions concerning it. The Tuskegee Institute records 
gave extended and wide publicity to the fact that the great 
majority of lynchings, more than three fourths, were for 
crimes other than attacks on women. These reports on 
lynching have played no small part in building up a senti¬ 
ment within the South which has resulted in organized 
efforts to abate the evil, Among these organizations is 
the recently established Association of Southern Women 
for the Prevention of Lynching. 

It is of Interest to note the 'decrease of lynchings by 
decades from 1882 to 1932, as shown on page 205. 
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DECREASE OF LYNCH 1NGS 

1882-1891 1,484 1912-1921 596 

1892-1901 1,505 1922-1931 224 

1902-1911 783 

Tuskegee Institute, ns it grew and developed, was drawn 
into practically all matters that in any way related to the 
Negro. Because of the prominence of the school in the 
life of the race, there arose a continued and increasing 
demand upon it for information relating to all phases of 
Negro life. This increasing demand for information came 
not only from the United States but from other parts of 
the world. To meet these demands for information about 
the Negro, the school established in 1908 a Department of 
Records and Research, the purpose of which was to col¬ 
lect, compile, and send out accurate and reliable informa¬ 
tion about the Negro. This body of accurate and reliable 
information helped to turn discussion about the Negro from 
theory and speculation to a consideration of facts. 

Beginning in 1912, a series of monographs, under the 
title, The Negro Year Book, have been issued from the 
Department of Records and Research of the Institute. The 
purpose of these monographs is to give a summary of what 
is taking place in regard to the Negro, both in the United 
States and in other parts of the world. The Negro Year 
Book became immediately an authoritative source of in¬ 
formation on all phases of Negro life. Its circulation be¬ 
came world wide. 

Under the leadership of Robert R. Moton, the suc¬ 
cessor of Booker T. Washington as principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, the promotion of good will hetween the races 
continues. Dr, Moton was one of the prime movers in 
organizing in 1918 the present Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation. In 1928, in the publication of IVhat the 
Negro Thinks, he set forth the attitudes and conclusions 
that the Negro has formed in regard to the situation in 
which he finds himself. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re¬ 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those, 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre¬ 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 

NEEDED EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

A bulletin on “Needed Educational Research in New 
York State” has been published (1933) by the State Edu¬ 
cation Department of the University of the State of New 
York. It has been prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Educational Research ap¬ 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education of the State. 

In his introduction to this pamphlet, Dr. George D. 
Strayer observes that it is necessary for education to ‘‘be 
in close touch with social movements continuously selecting 
those things which should be made a part of the training 
of the young. In the process it must be willing to discard 
subjects and practices which have the sanction of tradition 
but which have little present value and organize new pro¬ 
cedures.” 

The Committee believes that “more studies should be 
made analyzing the educational implications of recent 
changes.” The problem most in need of study at the pres¬ 
ent time is declared to be the reorganization of school- 
administrative units. 

The bulletin deals with necessary educational projects in 
elementary education, secondary education, guidance, rural 
education, higher education, teacher training and status, 
finance, general administration, the social aspects of educa¬ 
tion, and extension education. Sixty-three research projects 
falling under these various titles are listed and described as 
needing to be undertaken at the present time. 

RESEARCH ON DELINQUENCY AREAS 

The following is a summary of an interesting research 
which is being carried on under the direction of Professor 
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Donald R, Taft of the department of sociology of the 
University of Illinois to test some of the findings of Clifford 
R. Shaw on delinquency areas. 

(i) The study has shown a distribution of crime and juvenile de¬ 
linquency in Danville rather similar to that found by Shaw and others 
in larger cities, except for one area of delinquency at the outskirts of 
the city; (2) four different types of areas of delinquency have been 
found; (3) correlations between crime and various neiRhborhood condi¬ 
tions have been determined and its relationship, especially to residence 
nf Negroes, to public relief, and to school retardation of children, estab¬ 
lished; (4) two of the four types of delinquency areas have thus far 
been studied intensively, contacting every family in the areas many 
times find using a twenty-page schedule of questions designed among 
other things to bring out attitudes and neighborhood patterns of be¬ 
havior; (5) with this knowledge of neighborhoods as a background, 
numerous case histories are being obtained which it is felt are rather 
full; (6) related studies of a Federal soldiers' home and of regions 
outside the city more or less dependent upon it arc planned but not 
yet complete; (7) special attention is being given to the study of 
selection. . . , l 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

This is a study of those extracurricular activities that 
have been officially placed within the secondary-school pro¬ 
gram and assigned a definite period in the daily schedule 
of the West Virginia schools, 2 All such activities except 
student participation, in school control and inter-high-school 
athletic activities are included. 

The data for the study were secured from two sources; 
(1) the secondary-school reports that are on file in the 
office of the State Supervisor of High Schools at the State 
Capitol; and (2) from the principals and teachers of the 
various secondary schools. The information from the 
former source was collected by a personal examination of 
the records on file. That from the latter sources was 
secured by the use of questionnaires. 

Two questionnaires were sent out—one to the principals 
and the other to teachers. The questionnaire to teachers 
consisted of the last portion of the one for principals with 
additional questions concerning the activities sponsored by 

'Reprinted from the Avttritan Journal of Socioht(v. March 1933. p. 702. 

The following Btntemcrl has hecn written hy Ira N. Warner of Lookout, West Virginia, 
under whose direction this study has been made. 
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the teachers, teacher preparation for sponsorship, the effect 
of success in sponsorship upon securing and holding posi¬ 
tions, the principal’s attitude towards the activities, and 
his efforts in stimulating and supervising their growth. 

The questionnaire for principals was sent to every sec¬ 
ondary-school principal in the State. The one for teachers 
was sent to a sampling of the teachers. This sampling was 
made by choosing every fourth school from a list of all the 
schools in the State arranged in alphabetical order. The 
names of the teachers for each of these schools were ar¬ 
ranged in alphabetical order and every fourth teacher was 
selected. 

The questionnaires covered all the data collected from 
the reports of the principals to the State in addition to in¬ 
formation concerning the preparation for and experience 
of teachers and principals in directing the activities; teacher 
philosophy concerning the activities; a description of their 
organization and administration; an estimate of their suc¬ 
cess; the attitude of pupils and patrons towards them; a 
judgment as to the strength and weakness of the activities; 
the cost of the activities; and suggestions for their improve¬ 
ment. The collection of the same data from the different 
sources made possible a check on their validity and accuracy 
and the discovery of certain defects in teacher preparation 
for the activities and philosophy concerning them that could 
not have been discovered otherwise. 

On the whole, the information from the three sources 
shows a surprisingly high degree of agreement and enables 
the reader to accept the data with considerable confidence 
in their accuracy. But, little statistical procedure is used 
other than the reduction of the data to tabular form and the 
interpretation of these data. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


American Minority Peoples, A study in racial and cultural 
conflicts in the United States, by Donald Young. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932, 593 pages. 

TJic author of this admirable book has assembled the facts and prin¬ 
ciples of the researches into race relations carried on since the ‘World 
War, and has given them impartial analysis and interpretation pro¬ 
viding a new interest and orientation by virtue of his emphasis upon 
the minority races of America. The objective and scientific attitude 
of the author is trot likely to satisfy the prejudiced who favor or oppose 
minority cultures, but he lias done a far more valuable service by his 
fair presentation of the facts of race relations. The book, therefore, 
becomes a valuable source for the serious student who is seeking an 
adequate knowledge of the vexing problems of race conflict and mis¬ 
understanding. 

The saneness of the presentation throughout may be illustrated by 
the following statement: “As a rule, what is taught in the classroom 
about race and race relations is no more than a humanized reflection 
of popular beliefs. A few individuals may take a different approach, 
and a few special courses on immigration, the Negro, and other sub¬ 
jects in which race and racial achievement may be mentioned, can be 
found, but they are limited in number.” The book should be read by 
every teacher who is seeking to understand the problems of racial 
adjustment. 

The Railroad to Freedom, A story of the Civil War, by 
HlLDRGARbA H. Swii-'T. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1932, 355 pages. 

In contrast to the book bv Professor Young is Miss Swift's delightful 
story written for youth and designed to create a favorable attitude to¬ 
wards the Negro rather than an understanding of racial antipathies and 
maladjustments. The book is one that a person would enjoy for an 
evening's reading and would then retire for the night with a deeper 
appreciation of a minority group which has been misunderstood and 
mistreated by those of the dominant culture. This book is dedicated 
to the courageous young and they will profit by rending it. 

Races and Ethnic Groups in American Life, by T. J. Woof- 
tf.r, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1933, 241 pages. 

Tins hook is one of the series of monographs published under the 
direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, and, 
like all the monographs of this series, is limited to the consideration 
of needs rather than an exposition of the present situation. The limi¬ 
tation imposed by the nature of the task set for the author makes an 
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exhaustive treatment impossible, and in the thirteen chapters we find 
significant titles but treated as indicated in the title of the senes, 
Recent Social Trends Monographs. 

Within the limits set the author has performed his task admirably 
and has made an important contribution to the literature relating to 
racial and ethnic groups. The educator will find the book of great 
value in his effort to understand the problems of racial conflicts and 
maladjustments in American life. 

Negro Year Book, An annual encyclopedia of the Negro* 
Monroe N. Work, editor. Tuskegee Institute, Ala¬ 
bama: Negro Year Book Publishing Company, 1931* 
518 pages. 

The eighth edition of the Negro Year Book for 1931-1932 shows a 
distinct change in content and arrangement of matter. This edition, 
while presenting practically all new material, still gives in concise but 
thoroughgoing form the information desired nnd presents a compre¬ 
hensive and impartial view of the events affecting the Negro and his 
progress throughout the world. This handbook provides the most 
elaborate and exact material concerning the Negro and is an indis¬ 
pensable source for any student of race problems. The educator will 
find the book invaluable as a source book. 

A Study of the Economic Status of the Negro, by T. J. 
Woofter, Jr. Chicago: Julius Roscnwald Fund, 
1930* Part I, 58 pages, Part II, 56 pages. 

Summary and Recommendation on the Study of the Eco¬ 
nomic Status of the Negro, by T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1930, 28 pages. 

This monograph, together with the supplementary monograph pre¬ 
senting the Summary and Recommendation on the Study of the, Economic 
Status of the 'Negro, presents in concise form the essential material re¬ 
lating to the present status of the Negro. The author 1ms brought an 
exacting technique to this study, has gathered his material with pains¬ 
taking care, and has presented a judicial analysis of the facts, thus 
making the study a contribution of first importance to the literature of 
the Negro, 

The Quarterly Review of Higher Education Among 
Negroes, Henry L. McCrorey, editor. Charlotte, 
North Carolina: Johnson C. Smith University, July 
1933, 50 pages. 

The major articles in this review are: Curriculum Adjustments for 
the Improvement of English in Negro Colleges, Sociology in Negro 
Schools and Colleges, 1924-1932, The Comprehensive Examination and 
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the Negro College, A Curriculum Appropriate for the Small Liberal- 
Arts College, A Study in English Grammar Learning, Character Edu¬ 
cation, Tenure of Presidents of Negro Colleges. The articles are well 
written and give one a dear picture of the status of higher education 
among the Negroes of America. 

Ability in Social and Racial Classes , by Roland Clark. 
Davis. New York: The Century Company, 1932, 
114 pages. 

T he research presented in this book represents a new method of 
experimental attack on the question of whether certain people and 
certain classes of people are superior in ability because of their bio¬ 
logical inheritance, The two primary questions considered arc, first, 
do variations in biological constitution bear any relation to intelligence- 
test performance? Second, are favorable biological variations dis¬ 
tributed equally among the various social and racial classes? The 
author’s results seem to answer the first question in the affirmative 
and the second in the negative. 

The Anthropometry of the American Negro, by Melville 
J. Herskovits. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1930, xiv+283 pages. 

Includes measurements and observational errors, description of the 
American Negro type, differences within the series, growth curves and 
sex differcncs, validity of the genealogies, and correlation of traits. 

The Negro’s Church, by Benjamin Elijah Mays and 
Joseph William Nicholson. New York: Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1933, xiii+321 
pages. 

The authors have presented the results of a two-year study of 605 
urban and 185 rural Negro churches in the United States. Data are 
presented for both rural and urban churches in the following fields: 
origin of the church, the negro ministry, the message of the minister 
(stenographic reports of representative sermons), membership, build¬ 
ings and sites, finance, the program of the church including worship, 
religious education, and fellowship and community activities. 

The book is, however, much more than a report of research; it is 
a fair and sympathetic statement of the present problem of the Negro 
church, with challenging recommendations for its maintenance of spir¬ 
itual and social leadership. 
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EDITORIAL 

During the summer of 1932, about half of the members 
of a seminar on experimentation in education conducted 
at Pennsylvania State College agreed to undertake coopera¬ 
tive controlled experiments on character education during 
the ensuing winter. This issue of The Journal is devoted 
entirely to the presentation of the findings of this set of 
experiments. The investigations deal almost exclusively 
with a single phase of the subject—the influence of in¬ 
struction, of one kind or another, upon character develop¬ 
ment Sixteen different investigators participated in the 
experiments, employing thirty pairs of matched groups and 
making one hundred and eighty measured comparisons be¬ 
tween mean attainments of groups given some type of in¬ 
struction headed towards character-development objectives 
and otherwise equal groups not so instructed. This is by 
far the largest mass of scientific evidence now available 
on the question of the potency of moral instruction in modi¬ 
fying conduct. In fact, the previous controlled experiments 
dealing with this topic have been so few and so small in 
scope that we may say the question has hitherto been 
nearly untouched. Even the thirty experiments constitut¬ 
ing this set are enough only to scratch the surface, so 
many-sided and difficult of quantitative attack is the ques¬ 
tion. But it is hoped that the results herein presented 
will open the field in a stimulating manner and that they 
will provide some preliminary indications of the trends to 
he expected from more exhaustive research. 

C. C. P. 

Cony right 1933. by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 





THE POTENCY OF INSTRUCTION IN CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION 

Charles C. Peters 

Perhaps the elders of every age are more or less trou¬ 
bled about the “morals” of the oncoming generation. The 
untamed youth seems to them wayward, irresponsible, and 
contemptous of the “tried and proved" customs to an 
extent that causes alarm for the safety of the future. But 
at certain periods of especially hurried transition this un¬ 
easiness becomes more than customarily acute and there is 
an unusually diligent search for ways of "training the rising 
generation in character” The present seems to be one 
of these times. Character education has, therefore, swung 
to the center of the stage in educational discussion. All 
sorts of proposals are being made for reaching this objec¬ 
tive and many different means are being put into practice. 

But can character be improved by teaching? Will our 
plausible-looking programs actually produce desirable out¬ 
comes? Or shall we be obliged, as we look back upon our 
efforts from the future, to admit that, although our ambi¬ 
tion was pathetically earnest, our means were foolishly 
conceived? We in America have in general vast faith in 
“education.” Whenever we find some weakness in our 
social order we bethink ourselves of “education" through 
the schools as the way to remedy it. But it is probable 
that we greatly overestimate the potency of formal educa¬ 
tion as a means of affecting conduct. It is probable that 
our civic education, our cultural education, and even our 
vocational education make far less difference in the func¬ 
tioning abilities of the persons to whom they have been 
applied than we are in the habit of believing. Controlled 
experiments on the functioning of school instruction have 
been disconcertingly disillusioning to educational optimists. 
It may be well that this same thing will prove to hold for 
instruction intended to improve “character.” It behooves 
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u9, therefore, at the beginning of our efforts to take meas¬ 
ured stock of what we can accomplish by instruction. The 
series of experiments described in this issue of The Jour¬ 
nal undertakes such evaluation with regard to certain rep¬ 
resentative programs of instruction. 

In this series of articles we are using the term “char¬ 
acter” very loosely. We should certainly not wish cither 
what wc include or what we omit to be taken as any con¬ 
tribution towards defining the scope of “character educa¬ 
tion.” Character consists of an aggregate of habits, atti¬ 
tudes, and functioning philosophies of life of which only 
illustrative ones come within our set of experiments. Within 
“character,” but by no means exhausting its connotation, 
is what wc more narrowly call “morality”; that is, con¬ 
formity with the mores of the societies to which the in¬ 
terpreter belongs. 

As far as character is an acquired thing (which it is 
chiefly, if not entirely), it has two intertwined sources— 
imitation of others and trlal-and-error experience on the 
part of the subject himself. Of these the former is by 
far the most frequent source. The mores are transmitted 
almost entirely in this manner and certainly “social sug¬ 
gestion” and “social radiation” are very powerful in mold¬ 
ing all attitudes, tastes, and appreciations; and they make 
vast contributions in the shaping of ideals and philosophies 
of life. But the socially transmitted ways are tested in 
the individual’s own experience and somewhat reshaped to 
fit reality as he finds it; and, especially in the reflection 
of the more philosophically tempered members of society, 
they may be radically and profoundly reshaped. 

In consequence of these sources of character it Is clear 
that the major factor in education for character formation 
must be social pressure from the groups to which the indi¬ 
vidual belongs, mostly unconscious pressure to which the 
individual yields little by little without knowing it. Never¬ 
theless, it is within the power of educational executives 
(including teachers) somewhat to shape and direct, or at 
least to select, the pressures. 
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But it is in the learner’s own experience that these 
socially proffered techniques are tested, refined, and per¬ 
sonally assimilated. Experience, too, can be directed in 
school. It is, indeed, the sole function of a school so to 
set the stage that pupils will get fruitful experiences as 
rapidly and economically as possible. So character may 
be shaped through the participations of pupils in class ac¬ 
tivities, through the clubs and projects of the school, 
through organizations for pupil government, through the 
give-and-take of conversation and other forms of social 
life, and through every sort of dynamic experience in play 
and work. In all of these activities pupils try various tech¬ 
niques and select those that they find successful, or they 
observe the results of others’ activities and accept for 
themselves those ways that they observe to be effective while 
rejecting those that appear “wrong.” These accepted ways 
they build into their habit systems, their ideals and atti¬ 
tudes, their convictions and philosophies of life. 

But the experience by which the socially proffered tech¬ 
niques are tested and assimilated need not necessarily be 
of the overt motor type. Thinking, too, is a kind of 
acting. When a person deliberates, he is trying out al¬ 
ternative ways of responding to a situation just as he is 
doing in trial-and-error experience, except that he is con¬ 
fining his trials to incipient acts carried in mental imagery 
and perhaps tagged through the aid of language. So 
reflection may be a substitute for direct trial-and-error 
experience after one has had enough overt experience to 
afford him types of known sequences upon which to draw. 
Just as one may watch others acting and learn from their 
successes and failures, 30 he may follow in imagination 
the conduct of characters narrated in anecdote, in literature, 
or in history. Thus, there is, besides social pressure operat¬ 
ing through social suggestion and social radiation, and 
besides direct experience operating through pcrsonaL trial 
and error, a third means of acquiring those readinesses 
to respond in which character consists—by vicarious experi¬ 
ence in reflection, discussion, and listening critically to nar¬ 
rations of the experiences of others. 
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It is the management of this third item that we name 
“instruction” when we use that term in its strict sense. 
To instruct is to manage the situation in such a way that a 
pupil shall have ideas come before his mind for considera¬ 
tion that promise effective ways of achieving the ends he 
wishes to attain. Sometimes this takes the form of setting 
a concrete model and directing attention to its salient fea¬ 
tures, which we call demonstrating. Sometimes it has the 
form of directly proposing, which we call lecturing. Some¬ 
times it involves marshalling a mass of ideas by develop¬ 
mental questioning. Sometimes it encourages deliberation 
by suggesting alternative possibilities or inducing the pupil 
to assemble alternative possibilities by his own systema¬ 
tized search. And sometimes It favors the presence of 
many alternative proposals out of which choice may be 
made by setting the stage for group discussion. But in 
all legitimate instruction it is the pupil himself who must 
accept, out of the proffered possibilities, those that he feels 
will work. Thus instruction is a very different thing from 
authoritatively telling a pupil “what’s what” and expect¬ 
ing him passively to receive this. 

Therefore, instruction is really not fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from learning through experience or from imita¬ 
tion. In learning from personal experience one accepts 
those ways of responding that prove fittest by his own direct 
trials. As he accumulates experience he is able to substi¬ 
tute imagined experiences for real ones and hence to make 
choices on the basis of deliberation. As he watches others 
he puts himself in their places and profits from their ex¬ 
periences vicariously, i.e., imitates them. As his stock of 
experience becomes enriched and he gets effective com¬ 
mand of language, he can live through these experiences 
of others when narrated, or even when put into the form 
of abstract generalizations, and can thus with far greater 
rapidity avail himself vicariously of the findings of the ex¬ 
periences of others. If, while living in this realm of the 
abridged actions that we call ideas, he can have the aid of a 
guide whom we call a teacher, to help him find revelant leads 
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and to see the abortive consequences of false leads, he can 
make the ideational substitute for overt experience so much 
the more effective. If he can match wits with his peers 
in group discussion while testing the probable fitness of 
proposed lines of action, this vicarious living is likely to be 
still more effective. Thus, between learning by direct ex¬ 
perience and learning by instruction there is no sharp break; 
the latter is only more schematic and symbolic than the 
former. 

It is, consequently, a plausible hypothesis that school 
instruction may be made a potent means of character forma¬ 
tion. Is this hypothesis true? If so, we as educators are 
in a happy condition, for instruction is cheap and easily 
managed as compared with the total of the direct experi¬ 
ences of children. If it is not, we are in an awkward posi¬ 
tion, for instruction constitutes the major portion of the 
strategy of all conventional schools, if not of all schools. 
To test the truth of this hypothesis was the purpose of the 
set of experiments described in this issue. 

Besides this question of the functioning of instruction 
in the shaping of character, there are several other ques¬ 
tions relating to the possibility of purposive training for 
character, answers to which should be sought through scien¬ 
tific research: 

1. What are the indirect contributions to character education from 
different methods of teaching school subjects? Miss Allen's experi¬ 
ment, in this series, is suggestive of possibilities here. 

2. To what extent can different school subjects be made to con¬ 
tribute to character education by reason of certain emphases within 
them? To this possibility the studies of Miss Meek and Messrs. 
Campbell and Stover are pertinent. 

3. Do extracurricular activities contribute, or can they he made to 
contribute, to the development of desirable character traits? This 
is a question on which there is much argument but extremely little ex¬ 
perimental evidence. The only material this scries has on it is the very 
inconclusive set of experiments on athletics by Hackenburg, Yeich, 
and Weisenfluh. 

4. Do the disciplinary policies and practices of the school significantly 
affect personality traits? We have no evidence on this. We are hoping 
for an opportunity to attack this problem in the following way: From 
a large school system select several hundred junior-high-school pupils 
who have come up through the grades under teachers who are more 
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of martinets than the average and several hundred others who have 
come up under teachers who give pupils more than the average amount 
of room for freedom and initiative; then compute biserial or tetrachoric 
coefficients of correlation between strictness in discipline and each of a 
number of measurable character traits. 

5. How do such nonschool educational agencies as the movies affect 
character development, and in what forms can these agencies he made 
to contribute useful values? On the former part of this question some 
evidence is supplied by the scric9 of Payne Fund studies now being 
published by The Macmillan Company. 

All of the experiments involved in our series are of the 
matched-group form. In each case a number of subjects 
were given a certain type of instruction and an equal number 
were used as a control group. The members of these two 
groups were matched, pair by pair, on one or more criteria 
for probable ability to improve in the experimental trait. 
This matching of groups by individual pairs not only makes 
the mean ability score the same for both groups but also 
makes the shape of the distributions the same at all points. 
Any matching criterion is valid that gives promise of high 
correlation with ability to make progress In the trait towards 
which the experimental factor is directed. Ordinarily, 
matching simultaneously on a number of criteria, each of 
which is correlated with ability to learn in respect to the trait 
in question, but which are not highly correlated with one 
another, gives better matched groups than pairing on a 
single criterion, but it also renders difficult the making of 
pairs. Probably the best scheme of pairing is one that 
involves some measure of rapidity of learning—one of the 
quotients—plus measurement of initial status in the ex¬ 
perimental trait, for at least three reasons: (1) attain¬ 
ment to date is likely to be highly predictive of learning 
ability in the trait considered; (2) matching on the basis 
of initial attainment places the two mates at about the 
same position on the learning curve, and position on the 
learning curve at the beginning of the race has much to do 
with the prospect of improvement; and (3) matching on 
initial scores with which final scores are to be compared 
is likely to place together mates who have experienced simi¬ 
larly signed errors of measurement when the pairing is 
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also based on the second criterion suggested above. In 
addition to being matched for learning ability, both groups 
in each of our experiments were, of course, treated exactly 
alike except in relation to the experimental factor. 

When a scientist has found an apparent law he always 
wishes to know with what degree of assurance lie may 
depend upon it. Consequently, we wish to know the relia¬ 
bility of our findings in educational experimentation. The 
conventional formula for the reliability of a difference be. 
tween two means is: 

O' , 

Recognizing that equals 7 / n , and that the n is the 
same for both groups when the members are arranged in 
pairs, we have: 
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But in much experimental work with matched groups the 
third term, containing the r, is illegitimately omitted, 
resulting in a standard error that is too high. This is some¬ 
times done because of ignorance of the true formula but 
often on account of the labor involved in computing the 
coefficient of correlation. Fortunately there is a very much 
simpler formula that gives identically the same results as 
the three-term one above which, for some strange reason, 
workers in statistics have almost completely overlooked. 
There are several ways of developing this simple formula, 
but we shall get it by making the conventional formula, 
given above, our starting point. 

One of the forms of the Pearson product-moment corre¬ 
lation formula is: 
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where the d is a difference between paired scores in the 
two arrays. Let us substitute this value for r in the second 
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of our reliability formulae just given. Doing the indi¬ 
cated cancelling we shall have: 


o'lrii-mj = 




Thus, in order to obtain the standard error of the dif¬ 
ference between the means we take the differences between 
the end scores of paired individuals, find the standard devi¬ 
ation of this set of paired differences, and divide that by 
the square root of the number of pairs. Although this 
requires the computation of no coefficient of correlation, it 
takes full cognizance of the force of any element of cor¬ 
relation that is present. 

In most of our experiments the results are in the form 
of the differences between gains by the two groups between 
initial measurements and final ones. The conventional 
formula for the standard error of the difference between 
mean gains is a very long and complicated one, consisting 
when correctly written of ten terms as compared with three 
in the one for end differences, and six of these terms in¬ 
volve the six possible intercorrelations among the four 
arrays. But I have shown elsewhere (in a book on statis¬ 
tics soon to be published) that we have an exact equivalent 
of this cumbersome formula in a very simple one parallel 
to the one just given for differences between end scores: 
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That is, we subtract an individual’s initial score from his 
final score to find, his gain; we similarly find the gain made 
by bis mate; we take the difference between these two gains 
(which we call dg), find the standard deviation of the array 
of these differences in gains, and divide this standard devia¬ 
tion by the square root of the number of pairs. The pro¬ 
cedure for end scores is illustrated in Table IV on page 
242 and that for gains in Table II on page 235. 

All the standard errors in connection with our experi- 
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merits are computed by these methods. For the benefit 
of relatively lay readers these lire usually labeled S.E.diff. 
in our tables. 

How great must a difference be in order to be significant? 
It is often said that it must be three times its standard 
error. But to say that is to appeal to a kind of magic. 
As a matter of fact there is no precise ratio at which a 
difference becomes significant. It is all a matter of odds 
against reversal of the advantage. When a difference is 
three times its standard error the chances are, assuming a 
normal distribution of differences from successive samples, 
740 to 1 that the true difference is in the indicated direc¬ 
tion; if the ratio is 2, the chances are 43 to 1, and if the 
ratio is .8, the chances of a true difference in the same 
direction are 3.7 to 1. When a ratio of three is demanded 
the great majority of differences turn out to be “not sta¬ 
tistically significant” and the implication is left that the 
two procedures are of equal value even though the chances 
may be several hundred to one that continued experimen¬ 
tation would show an indicated one superior to the other. 
Personally I should like to bet on the stock market with the 
chances even three or four to one in my favor, and similarly 
I am willing to bet on a method of improving character 
while we await further experimental evidence with the odds 
not much greater. 

Another important consideration is the direction of the 
differences in duplicated experiments. If several experi¬ 
ments give differences in the same direction the reliability 
is greatly increased. It is a well-known principle in the 
mathematics of probability that if the probability of the 
occurrence of a given event is p when one condition obtains 
and q when another condition obtains, that probability is 
p times q when both conditions obtain. By this law if 
the probability of having obtained a difference of a certain 
size in favor of an experimental factor when the true dif¬ 
ference is on the other side is 1/4 in one experiment and 1/6 
in a second experiment, it is the product of these two, or 
only 1/24, that a difference would have been obtained of 
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these sizes on this same side in both the trials if the true 
difference did not lie on that side. This same principle 
would hold for any combination of experiments, although, 
a different principle must be applied when differences lie on 
opposite sides of zero. 

This is, of course, true only if the experiments are inde¬ 
pendent of one another. If they involve the same pupils 
or the same teachers, but different measures of success, so 
that there is some element of correlation present, we cannot 
simply multiply together the probabilities. Nevertheless, 
under all circumstances except perfect correlation (perhaps 
never present) a set of differences pointing prevailingly in 
the same direction indicates much higher reliabilities than 
those of the separate trials. In many themes on which we 
experiment, differences are real but inherently small. The 
summary of the experiments of this set suggests that, for 
systematic instruction, the true differences average about 
four tenths of a standard deviation. I have determined 
that, neglecting the correlation factor between gains (likely 
to be very small), and ignoring the slight difference between 
the standard deviation of a single array and that of the 
two matched arrays combined, it would require 113 pairs 
of subjects in an experiment showing this difference to 
reach a ratio of three or more in half the trials and 153 
pairs to reach such ratio in two thirds of the trials. Such 
groups are not attainable as single groups under ordinary 
school conditions. 

In our next article we shall justify the use of ratings 
as measuring devices, upon which we have leaned heavily 
in this set of experiments. In the following articles we 
shall set forth the experimental findings in as much detail 
as space permits. After these presentations of details, 
I shall summarize the findings from the set of experiments 
as a whole, putting these in a form that is readily com¬ 
parable for all of the nearly two hundred experimental 
comparisons, and draw the indicated conclusions. 



THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF ESTI¬ 
MATES (RATINGS) AS MEASURING TOOLS 

James C. Swab and Charles C. Peters 

One of the most serious obstacles to controlled experi¬ 
mentation in character education, as well as in certain other 
areas, is the lack of suitable measuring instruments. Verbal 
tests have been highly developed during the past quarter 
of a century, and certain types of non-verbal performance 
tests have also been brought to a high state of perfection 
within certain areas. But verbal tests have distinct limi¬ 
tations; they reveal chiefly informations, judging abilities, 
and perhaps preferences and attitudes. But practical con¬ 
duct in life situations may not agree, at least completely, 
with these declared informations, judgments, and prefer¬ 
ences. Performance tests, as we know them, must usually 
be forced in such an artificial manner in order to yield 
objective scores as to make it impractical to use them out¬ 
side of a specially prepared laboratory. Within the past 
few years educational and psychological research workers 
have been trying out ratings based on free estimates as 
measuring tools and have been agreeably surprised at the 
reliabilities and validities shown when averages from a 
number of judges were involved. This study has as its 
object an investigation of the reliability and validity of 
estimates. To show the evidence it contains is particularly 
necessary at this point because most of the articles in this 
magazine make use of pupil-and-teacher estimates as their 
chief measuring devices. 

This study involved 30 pupils in the seventh grade of a 
small Pennsylvania school system and 34 pupils in the eighth 
grade. Since these were all the pupils in those grades, 
they each had the opportunity to know one another very 
intimately. For some of the traits dealt with in the inves¬ 
tigation the objective facts were known, so that we had 
validity criteria for the ratings relating to them, while for 
others we had no such criteria. We could, therefore, in- 
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Estimates as Measuring Tools 

vestigate the reliabilities of the estimates for all of the 
traits studied but the validities of the estimates for only 
those for which we had objective facts. 

The traits involved in the study were the following: 
honesty, courtesy, brightness, ability in arithmetic, height, 
and age. Honesty was used in the sense of the following 
definition: Honesty is that quality of man that shows him 
fair and truthful in speech; above cheating, stealing, mis¬ 
representation, or any other fraudulent action. Courtesy 
is showing consideration for others; politeness; favor as 
distinguished from right. Brightness was evidenced to the 
pupils who constituted the judges by ability to answer or to 
recite well in class in all school subjects. For purposes of 
a validity criterion it was determined by scores on an in¬ 
telligence test. The other terms—arithmetic grades, age, 
and height—were used in the conventional sense. 

Each pupil in a section was given a pack of cards con¬ 
taining the names of all the members of the section (grade). 
The pupils were asked to group these names, representing 
the pupils of the class, into five stacks : tallest, tall, average, 
short, shortest; or oldest, old, average, young, youngest; 
or whatever else was the trait being ranked. They were 
then asked to complete the rankings within each pile so 
that all the pupils in the room would be ranked from the 
highest to the lowest. In making these rankings the pupils 
had in mind the definitions given above. From records of 
the actual facts regarding the pupils on those traits for 
which we had validity criteria, the cards were also ranked 
and the ranks recorded. 

For the purpose of determining the validity of the esti¬ 
mates a composite rank was obtained for each pupil by 
averaging the ranks assigned him by his mates, l'eranking 
these composite scores according to relative size, and then 
computing the coefficient of correlation between ranks in 
estimates and paired ranks according to the actual measure¬ 
ments of the trait in question. The correlations were com¬ 
puted by the Spearman ranks method and the rho’s trans¬ 
lated into corresponding r’s by means of tables. 
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Reliability coefficients were computed in two different 
ways, in order that we might check the results of the two 
methods against each other. 

1, A score was obtained for each pupil from a random 
half of the raters and another from the other half, and 
the scores from these two halves correlated by the Pear¬ 
son product-moment method. Since this gave the reliability 
of the average of the estimates of only half of the judges 
against another haLf while we needed that of the whole set 
against another set of equal size and character, we inferred 
the latter by application of the Spearman-Brown formula: 

r 2m a 

a a. ■ 2 2 

1 + r& a 

"2 2 

That is, we divided twice the r between the scores from 
the halves by t plus this r. 

2. We obtained the average intercorrelation among the 
ranks for the 30 judges in the seventh grade, or the 34 
judges in the eighth grade, by the following formula : l 

x 1T 1 a(4N+2) 12XS 2 

U — 1 - (a—1) (N—1) ^ aN(a-l) (N 3 ^-l) 

In this the a is the number of judges, the N is the number 
of pupils ranked (which in this particular case was the 
same as the number of judges), the S is the sum of the 
ranks for a particular pupil assigned by all the judges, 
and the 2S 2 the aggregate of the squares of these pupil 
sums for all the pupils in the class. These average inter¬ 
correlations ranged, for the various traits in the two grades, 
from .412 to .839 and showed the extent of agreement, on 
the average, between the rankings of any two judges. 

Our concern was not, however, with the extent of agree¬ 
ment of one judge with another but rather with the extent 
of agreement to be expected between (he average rankings 
hy the whole set of fudges and the average by another set 
of the same size that might in the future be drawn from 

-.‘Th* proofs fw all of the formulae in this article are given In T. L. Kelley. Statistical 
y° rk; ,P] e Marm,ljan Compaq, 1923), pn. 205-218, and in C. C. Pet ere. 
pp 278 2R3 ° ni Standards °f MoraUty (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933). 
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the same sort of population. This r between the average 
from our whole set of judges (a in number) and the 
average from a similar set can be predicted by the Spear¬ 
man prophecy formula .* 

_ _ W1I 

m " l+(a-l)r ir 

where the rll is the average intercorrclation found by the 
preceding formula and a is again the number of judges. 

We may also infer the extent to which the average from 
our a judges would agree with the average from an in¬ 
definitely large number (the so-called “true” estimate) as 
follows: 

ar ll _ 

ra0C) \/ QT ,, T * V , 

ar ll + (a 1 —a)!* 2 ii 

The results for these several computations for the vari¬ 
ous traits for the two grades are displayed in the accom¬ 
panying table. The first row across (1) gives the average 
intercorrelation among the judges; the second line (2) 
shows the inferred reliability correlation for the whole set 
of judges against a second similar set by way of the average 
intercorrelations; the third line (3) shows the correlations 
between the average ratings and the "true” ratings; the 
fourth line (4) gives the r between the ratings averaged 
from random halves of the judges; and the fifth line (5) 
gives the total reliability coefficient by way of the Spear¬ 
man-Brown formula—a value that should be parallel to 
line 2. The other lines are self-explanatory. 

Inspection of lines numbered 2 and 5 in the table shows 
extremely high reliability coefficients. In no case does 
the coefficient fall below .946 and prevailingly the r’s are 
around .98. It is only rarely that objective verbal tests 
reach as high as this. How closely the average estimates 
from the 30 or the 34 judges agree with the “true” esti¬ 
mates is revealed in lines numbered 3. These r’s fall not 
far short of unity. A second feature worth noticing is the 
very close agreement between results from the two methods 
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of determining reliability, as indicated by lines numbered 
2 and 5. 

The validities, shown at the lower part of each section of 
the table, are of especial concern to us, for they show the 
extent to which the estimates conform to the objectively 
determined truth. For height the validity correlation is 
.965 in the seventh grade and .840 in the eighth grade. 
These good validities are doubtless to be attributed in part 
to the fact that height is a readily observable trait, and 
the greater validity in the seventh grade than in the eighth 
may be due to greater heterogeneity in the former grade 
than in the latter. 

For age the correlation expressing the degree of agree¬ 
ment between average estimate and objective fact is .508 
in the seventh grade and .594 in the eighth. While these 
r's are not very high, they must be viewed in the light 
of the homogeneity of the groups, for it is well known that 
small r’s where the variability in either or both of the 
groups compared is slight are equivalent to much larger 
ones where the variabilities are greater. The semi-inter¬ 
quartile range of ages was only nine months in the seventh 
grade and only three months in the eighth. 

The arithmetic grades the pupils should receive were 
estimated by the judges in a way that correlated with the 
grades later given by the teacher: .770 in the seventh 
grade and .845 in the eighth. Both these correlations 
may be considered high when we remember the possibility 
of a certain lack of reliability in the grades themselves 
and also the lack of perfect vnJidity in the grades. If 
these r’s could be corrected for attenuation, they would 
probably not fall far short of unity. 

There remain the validity correlations for estimates of 
brightness. These were .340 in the seventh grade and 
.210 in the eighth grade. At first these coefficients look 
unreasonably low, but their lowness may be explained by 
possible lack of validity in the intelligence-test scores them¬ 
selves. It must be remembered that intelligence-test scores 
correlate with teachers’ grades or with other objective mens- 
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ures of scholarship only from about .20 to .60, averaging 
perhaps .38 or .40. Even these objective measurements of 
achieved scholarship may be more narrow in scope than 
the thing the pupils meant by brightness. Furthermore, 
the range of talent was not very great at this level for a 
single grade and was probably less in the eighth grade than 
in the seventh. If our validity correlations could be cor¬ 
rected for these faults in the criterion, they might well be 
satisfactorily high. 

A number of other investigations made at Penn State, 
in which the reliabilities of ratings were involved as a 
by-product, agree with this one in showing high reliabilities 
and high validities for averages from ratings. Campbell 
obtained a reliability coefficient of ,985 by having 39 mem¬ 
bers of a social fraternity rate one another on “personal 
culture,” Merrill got, by the split-halves method for the 
experiment reported in this series, a reliability coefficient 
of .935 in the fall ratings and .823 in the spring ratings, 
while Eichler’s reliability coefficient for his ratings on lead¬ 
ership by pupils was .964. In the evaluation of motion 
pictures by committees of five members we obtained twenty- 
six reliability coefficients ranging from .96 to .98, usually 
in the ,90’s, Twenty reliability coefficients were computed 
on evaluations of the moral quality of certain described 
bits of conduct in connection with our study of motion 
pictures and standards of morality by groups of from 18 
to 50 members each. These ranged from .796 to .981 
and averaged .933, When groups of 187 members were 
made up by consolidating the smaller groups, the r’s for 
the four types of themes were .987, .994, .990, and .983. 
From estimates of the pleasure-giving values of items in 
chemistry education Wray got sixteen reliability coefficients 
ranging from .751 to .951 when groups of from 9 to 36 
members each were used, .943 when a group of 142 mem¬ 
bers was used, .953 for a group of 176 members, and 
thirteen other such r’s ranging from .910 to .956 from 
other groups of this same order of size. In a similar study 
dealing with psychology Lick obtained a reliability coeffi- 
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cient of .94 from 100 judges. From, repetition of ratings 
after a long interval Wray obtained r*s of .957 and .980 
from a group of 38 college seniors. 

Suggestive of both the validity and the reliability of the 
ratings, we have obtained regularly rather high agreements 
among different groups rating the same objects. Eichler’s 
pupil ratings on leadership correlated with teacher ratings 
.77. Glatfelter’s pupil ratings showed the following r’s 
with those by teachers rating the same persons for the 
same traits; cooperation. .795; courtesy .754; industry 
.829; loyalty .779; dependability .779. Forty intercorrela- 
tions among different groups on the evaluation of the moral 
quality of described acts in our motion-picture study aver¬ 
aged .838. Wray calculated 43 intercorrelations among 
diverse groups as to the values found in certain items of 
chemistry education and found them to average .736 (un¬ 
corrected for attenuation, as all of them are which are 
quoted here). Himes found correlations between boys and 
girls in the ratings on pleasure values in biology to range 
between .73 and .87, and to average .81. In view of the 
fact that real differences among the groups would bring 
these r’s somewhat below unity even if the measures were 
perfect, such high coefficients of correlation could not be 
obtained unless the ratings as handled had both good valid¬ 
ity and good reliability. 

Investigators other than those at Penn State have ex¬ 
perienced similarly satisfactory results from averages of 
ratings. 

In view of all the evidence accumulated during the past 
few years no one can any longer deny to ratings a place 
beside objective verbal tests as dependable measuring de¬ 
vices—uniquely valid for measuring certain types of func¬ 
tioning conduct in normal life situations. 



CAN SOCIAL LEADERSHIP BE IMPROVED BY 
INSTRUCTION IN ITS TECHNIQUE? 

George A. Eichler and Robert R. Merrill 

One of the most boasted objectives of practically all 
types of schools is training for leadership. This objec¬ 
tive is, however, customarily not clearly defined and usually 
fuses more or less vaguely two elements: (1) outstanding 
technical expertness of a type that will get the individual 
who possesses it looked to and sought as an authority in 
his field; and (2) the attributes and techniques that enable 
one to set standards of conduct for others and particularly 
that enable him to command a following among others— 
to direct and control other individuals or groups. We shall 
call this latter type of leadership, the actual management 
of other individuals and groups, social leadership. When 
hard pressed, most educational policy makers, especially in 
the higher institutions, will admit that it is the former that 
they chiefly mean when talking of education for leadership. 
Yet the latter is also extremely important in society, espe¬ 
cially in a democratically organized society. As yet schools 
seem to have consciously done little about it and their at¬ 
tainments in respect to it appear to be as meager as their 
efforts. 

If ways could be found for improving among students 
in training the ability to lead others by effective techniques 
towards socially desirable ends, the educational contribu¬ 
tion thereby made would be of inestimable importance. 
Can social leadership be improved by systematic train¬ 
ing? vSince it is conditioned by the employment of certain 
techniques, can at least a partial mastery of these tech¬ 
niques be developed in pupils by instruction? Can the basic 
skills involved in leadership be developed by guided prac¬ 
tice? Or can a functioning leadership be, perhaps, im¬ 
proved by a combination of guided practice paralleled by 
a theoretical consideration of techniques? To secure an 
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answer to the first of these questions was the purpose of 
the two experiments described in this article. We hope, 
in a continuation of the experiment, to find an answer 
to the second and third of the questions. 


PROCEDURE 


The parallel group method of experimentation was used. 
Student ratings of one another on leadership were used in 
both studies. In study A, 1 a mimeographed list of 72 mem¬ 
bers of a sophomore class was handed to this class and 
the members were requested to rank every classmate on 
leadership. In study B, students not used in the experi¬ 
ment were given ballots in the form of 3x5 cards on which 
were names of some of their classmates. They were asked 
to rate their classmates on leadership on a five-point scale 
by encircling the proper number. The encircled numbers 
for each particular student were added and the result 
divided by the number of cards marked for him. This 
gave a leadership index for the student. On the basis of 
this information, control and experimental sections were 
paired. Study B was carried on with a control and an 
experimental section in grades nine and twelve in two dif¬ 
ferent schools in order to secure a check on the experi¬ 
ment. In both studies the experimental groups were taught 
lessons in leadership. This instruction in study A consisted 
of six forty-five minute lectures on leadership qualities and 
techniques. Instruction in study B consisted of eleven 
thirty-minute conferences on various qualities and techniques 
of leadership. In the case of study A, the instruction was 
given over a period of six weeks while in study B the in¬ 
struction was spread over about seven months. The reli¬ 
ability coefficient of the ratings used for the measurement 
of progress in study A was .935 and in study B .964. 

The table on page 235 gives the results for the twelfth 
grade in study B. On the left the data are given for the 
pupils of the experimental section and on the right, on the 


SI*- hy R ^ Mer * 111 {n Ypunftflville. Pennsylvania, In 
n£^L! n ] Nort! ’ a 'Pf )t £ n ' Pennsylvania, In 1933. The former study 
wiii referred to in thia article aa aUiay A, and the latter aa study B. 
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same horizontal lines as their mates, the pupils of the 
control section. The columns headed IR give the initial 
ratings; those headed ER, the end ratings; those headed 
G, the gains during the period of experimentation; while 
the DG column gives the differences in .gains by paired 
mates. 


TAM.K II 

LOMPARATIVB CAINS IN LKADEItblUl' RATINGS I1Y INSTRUCTED AND UNINSTRUCTRD 
PUPILS—STUDY D 


Eiperinuntal Group Control Group 


Pairs 

IR 

BR 

G 

IR 

ER 

G 

DG 

1 

403 

370 

— 33 

402 

383 

—19 

— li 

2 

390 

423 

33 

395 

397 

4- 2 

+ 31 

3 

372 

380 

4- 8 

378 

374 

— 4 

+ 12 

4 

303 

374 

4- 9 

3QG 

395 

4-29 

— 20 

f. 

352 

347 


351 

363 

4-12 

— 17 

li 

344 

297 

— 47 

337 

300 

—37 

— 10 

7 

334 

200 

— 134 

332 

291 

—38 

— 9S 

H 

327 

309 

4- 42 

328 

308 

4-40 

+ 2 

9 

318 

391 

4- 73 

3l9 

246 

—71 

+ 144 

10 

277 

250 

— 27 

276 

245 

—31 

4- 4 

11 

263 

289 

4- 26 

2G3 

242 

—21 

+ 57 

12 

201 

292 

4- 31 

257 

240 

—11 

+ 42 

lit 

243 

203 

— 45 

248 

198 

—50 

+ 5 

14 

239 

273 

-1- 34 

240 

204 

—3G 

+ 70 

is 

229 

190 

— 39 

228 

232 

-f 4 

— 43 

Hi 

221 

239 

4- 18 

225 

232 

+ 7 

+ n 

17 

2i7 

206 

— 11 

223 

187 

—20 

+ 25 

1» 

214 

200 

— 14 

207 

193 

—14 

0 

10 

202 

177 

— 25 

204 

223 

4-19 

— 4-1 

20 

200 

189 

•- 11 

203 

220 

+ 23 

— 34 

21 

190 

208 

+ 18 

187 

200 

+ 19 

— 1 

22 

150 

150 

0 

15C 

100 

1- 4 

— 4 


278 

273.5 

—4.5 

278.4 

268.9 

—9.5 

+5. 


It will be noticed that the experimental group lost an 
average of 4.5 and the control group 9.5 which nets a dif¬ 
ference of 5. in favor of the experimental group. The 
fact that both groups lost is not significant; in general it 
only indicates a different degree of leniency in rating at 
the beginning of the experiment from that at the end; it 
is only the comparative rating on the two groups that is 
important. We find the standard deviation of the differ¬ 
ential gains to be? 46.97. We are now interested to know 
the standard error of the difference of the mean gains. 

o d's 

By use of the formula we find °diff to be 10. 

The difference between the means of the gains is 5, which 
divided by 10 yields .5 as the ratio between the standard 
error and the difference. This indicates that the chances 
are 2.2 to 1 that there is a true difference in favor of the 
instructed group. The results in the ninth grade were 
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strikingly similar to those in the twelfth grade, the chances 
being 2.2 to 1 that the true difference is above zero in 
favor of the experimental group. 

The results in study B are summarized as follows: 

Mean gain in score of experimental group.976 

Mem gain in score of control group. ...—.71 

Difference between gains in favor of experimental group. 1.686 

o- of difference of the means.... 1.178 

Ratio of the diff. to a of difference...... 1.431 

Chance of true difference being greater than zero in favor of the 
experimental group .....12 to 1 

Per cent of pupils who gained in score in experimental group.. 54.8 
Per cent of pupils who gained in score in control group. 43,9 

interpretation OF RESULTS 

From a statistical point of view as ordinarily interpreted, 
the results obtained are far from significant, but they are 
all in the same direction which greatly strengthens the 
reliability. In view of the fact that progress in so complex 
a trait as social leadership is a very different matter from 
progress in the acquisition of simple motor skills, the 
results obtained are all that any one could anticipate, for 
no one would expect to make leaders overnight. If instruc¬ 
tion is effective in making a noticeable difference in the 
short period of these experiments, we may hope to achieve 
considerable success by continuing proper instruction through 
the whole secondary-school period. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of the studies summarized seem to justify 
the following conclusions: 

1. It seems possible to measure reliably leadership quali¬ 
ties by means of student ratings. 

2. It is probable that leadership qualities can be measure- 
ably improved by direct instruction. 










THE EFFECT OF DIRECT INSTRUCTION 
E. K, Robb and J. F. Faust 

Two experiments arc described dealing with the possi¬ 
bility of improving ethical discrimination and moral con¬ 
duct by systematic instruction in the senior high school on 
ethical problems. The experiments were conducted at Bed¬ 
ford by Mr. Robb and at Chambcrsburg by Mr. Faust. 

I. TUB BEDFORD EXPERIMENT 

Two sections of seniors were matched according to I.Q. 
as measured by the Otis Group Test, and socio-economic 
status as measured by the Sims Scale. Fifty-two students 
were included in the experiment, 26 of whom were in the 
control group and 26 in the experimental group. 

The experiment was conducted in connection with the 
class in problems of democracy. In the control group the 
regular course of study in problems of democracy was fol¬ 
lowed throughout the term. In the experimental group 
this course was supplemented for an eight-week period with- 
direct instruction on ethical problems with the use of Pet¬ 
ers’s Human Conduct 1 as a basic text. The instructor, Mr. 
W. Edward Shcely, encouraged class discussion of all prob¬ 
lems related to the field of character education. 

As a measure of the results of the experiment both groups 
were examined in moral knowledge and ethical discrimina¬ 
tion by the use of the Kohs Ethical Discrimination Tests 
at the beginning and again at the end of the experiment. 
Teacher ratings were made for each individual at the be¬ 
ginning and at the end of the experiment by the aid of the 
Character Education Inquiry Conduct Record Sheet. Pupil 
ratings on the persons involved in the experiment were 
secured before and after the experiment on industriousness, 
leadership, honesty, courtesy, and loyalty. In taking the 
ratings five small cards were supplied to each pupil upon 
each of which he was requested to write the name of one 

»C. C. I’elcra, Human Conduct (New York The Macmillan Company, 1918). 427 pages. 
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intimate acquaintance in his class. Ratings were taken 
separately on each of the traita. Since the senior class was 
small enough to permit pupils to know one another rather 
intimately, and since they all intermingled freely regardless 
of the sectioning involved in the experiment, the members 
of both sections chose students for rating indiscriminately 
from either section. When taking ratings on a trait, the 
pupils were instructed to arrange the cards of the ones 
whose names they had written in the order of proficiency 
in that trait. By recording these rankings with credits 
according to their rank order we had ratings for each pupil 
by a number of students for each trait. By averaging the 
ranks thus assigned to a student by all those who had 
rated him, a composite score for each pupil was computed. 

The results of the Kohs Ethical Discrimination Test 
showed the difference between the means to be 4.77 with a 
standard error of 3.17, indicating chances of 14 to 1 that 
the true difference is in favor of the experimental group. 
From the teacher ratings the difference between the means 
was 5.31 with a standard error of 1.93, Involving chances 
of 332 to 1 that the true difference is on the side of the 
experimental (instructed) group. From the data received 
from the pupil ratings, the difference between the means of 
the gains was found to be .03 in favor of the instructed 
group, with a standard error of ,173 and chances of 1.35 to 
1 that there is a true difference above zero in favor of the 
experimental group, 

We therefore find for the Kohs Test and the teacher 
ratings reasonably significant differences, both pointing to 
an advantage for the group that had received systematic 
instruction in ethics. While the difference in gain as meas¬ 
ured by pupil ratings is much too small to be individually 
significant, it points to the same direction as the other two. 
As far as the evidence from this small experiment goes, 
it suggests that moral discrimination of high-school seniors, 
and such moral conduct as that covered by our ratings, can 
be improved by systematic instruction in ethics. 
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U. THE CHAMBERSBURG EXPERIMENT 

Two homeroom groups, in the ninth grade, containing 
about thirty pupils each were selected to determine the effect 
that homeroom programs discussing moraL problems would 
have upon the ethical judgment of the pupils. The pupils 
were matched directly according to chronological age, 
school grade, high-school course, and intelligence quotient. 
They were also matched in a general way on social char¬ 
acteristics, school activities, and school achievement. 

The experimental group had homeroom programs one 
hour per week for eighteen weeks based on various at¬ 
tributes of character, including respect for authority, cour¬ 
tesy, honesty, loyalty, leadership, fair play, sex relation¬ 
ships, service, respect for matters sacred and religious, 
tolerance, dependability, and cooperation. These programs 
included a variety of activities, such as debates, discussions, 
dramatization, reports, observations, notebook projects, 
vocabulary drills, story-telling, and talks by teacher and 
principal. The control group had regular homeroom pro¬ 
grams where character education was not stressed more 
than in the incidental way usual in such programs. 

Both groups were tested at the beginning of the experi¬ 
ment and again at the end with tests designated as: (1) 
Character Attributes Test—rather puzzling moral situa¬ 
tions somewhat fully stated; (2) Character Reaction Tests, 
Parts I and II—briefly described moral situations; and (3) 
Character Attributes Self-Rating Scale. The validity of the 
tests was established on the judgments of sixty-three adults 
from different occupations. In addition to these tests the 
two groups scored themselves at the conclusion of the er- 
periment on the O’Reilly Character Analysis Chart. 

A summary of the findings is given in the table on page 
240. The negative sign favors the control group. 

From Table III, on page 240, it may be seen that the 
experimental group excelled on two of the three judgment 
tests, while the control group made the greater gains on the 
other one. On the homemade self-rating scale the control 
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Table III 

COMPARISON OF MEAN GAINS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND THE CONTROL 


OROUPS—CHAMBERSBURO EXPERIMENT 



Dijittetice 

IM Menn Standard Error 

Chances True 
DtlJerence 

Character Attributes, complex problems 

Gain J 

2.4 

afDiJJtrtncc 

1.37 

Same Side 

24 to 1 

Character Reaction, I, briefly stated 
problems ... 

-.90 

1.33 

3 to 1 

Character Reaction, II, brief problems 

.8 

1.65 

2.2 to 1 

Self-Rating . 

-1.6 

.89 

27 to 1 

O'Reilly Character Analysis Chart,.. 

2.8 

2.2 

9 to 1 


group excelled and on the O’Reilly scale the experimental 
group made the greater gain. The test of moral judg¬ 
ment on which the control group made the greater gain 
consisted of short, categorical statements such as, “One 
should not stretch the truth”; “A leader is one who goes 
ahead because he has to”; “Dishonest persons arc very 
desirable associates”; “We ought to be loyal to our superi¬ 
ors rather than our subordinates.” Test 1, on which the 
advantage was most largely on the side of the experi¬ 
mental group, involved much more challenging problems 
stated at considerable length. The third of the judgment 
tests on which there was a small advantage to the experi¬ 
mental group had prevailing statements between these other 
two in complexity. It may be possible that the choppy 
statements of test 2 were too trite to challenge these pupils 
who had for a semester debated moral issues, or it may be 
that they involved half truths to an extent that elicited 
unexpected responses from pupils who had been practised 
in challenging moral issues, so that their scores at the end 
of the experiment suffered rather than henefited from the 
instruction. Or it may be that the outcome of this experi¬ 
ment should be interpreted as a draw, indicating no advan¬ 
tage from the discussion of problems of conduct. 

Conclusion. While not entirely conclusive, these experi¬ 
ments suggest the possibility of slightly accelerating ethical 
development as measured by verbal tests, and functioning 
conduct as measured by ratings, through direct and system¬ 
atic discussion of problems of conduct by early adolescents. 





THE EFFECT OF THE STUDY OF LATIN UPON 
CHARACTER TRAITS 

Elizabeth B. Meek 

Is the study of Latin developing hctter attitudes towards 
social situations, war, international attitudes? One of the 
most intangible school problems is the determination of the 
degree of success that the school has attained in developing 
desirable attitudes. Unfortunately, educational technique 
is not very well developed to enable one to measure with 
certainty such learning products. The chief difficulty is that 
when we measure understanding we are not measuring the 
related concrete behavior, and we do not know the correla¬ 
tion between the pupil’s knowledge of right and wrong and 
his actual attitudes and conduct. 

It Is true that conduct is affected by other factors, such as the 
emotional factor, as has already been said, but it is probable that the 
disharmony, which sometimes seems to exist between knowledge and 
conduct, is due not to a real contradiction between the two, but to the 
fact that apparent knowledge is not real understanding. It may only be 
an imitative repetition of the opinion of others .... If education which 
is directed towards the improvement of conduct, then, can be shown to 
produce a substantial improvement in the comprehension of social situa¬ 
tions by children, we have good reason to expect that it will produce an 
improvement in their conduct. 1 

With this assumption an attempt will be made to show 
how the incidental teaching of character traits through 
Latin has functioned in the experimenter’s school. In the 
experimental group there were twenty pupils of the tenth 
grade who were taking Latin. For the control group twenty 
pupils of the tenth grade were found who were pursuing 
the same subjects under the same teachers, with the ex¬ 
ception of Latin, and who could be paired with the experi¬ 
mental pupils. These forty pupils studied the same subjects 
under the same teachers in the first eight grades. In the 
ninth grade they had pursued the same subjects under the 
same teachers except that the twenty pupils in the experi¬ 
mental group had taken Latin in addition to the other sub¬ 
jects. They were paired on sex, chronological age, intelli¬ 
gence quotient, and on composite grade at the end of the 

•Yearbook of National Education Association, Department of Superintendence. 1030, 
p. 756. 
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eighth school year. To determine the intelligence quotient 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability was adminis¬ 
tered. 

To test the effect of Latin upon developing right atti¬ 
tudes towards social situations, Hill’s Test in Civic Attitudes 
was used. Following are the scores obtained: 

Table IV 


SCORES IROM hill’s CIVIC ATTITUDE TEST 


Pair Numbers 

C Stott 

£ Settf 

Dijferenee 

Pair Numbers 

C Store E Store 

Diffttenct 

1 

19 

19 

0 

11 

17 

18 

1 

2 

17 

19 

2 

12 

17 

20 

3 

3 

18 

20 

2 

13 

18 

18 

0 

4 

19 

20 

1 

14 

17 

18 

l 

5 

16 

19 

3 

15 

19 

19 

0 

6 

16 

15 

—1 

16 

18 

15 

—3 

7 

18 

19 

1 

17 

18 

17 

—1 

8 

16 

17 

l 

18 

17 

18 

l 

9 

16 

20 

4 

19 

12 

14 

2 

10 

19 

17 

—2 

20 

16 

17 

1 





Alran 

17.15 

17.' 

95 0.8 


Thus the difference between the means for the two groups 
is .8. The standard error of this difference is .37, making 
the ratio of the difference to its standard error 2.15 and 
involving chances of 62 to 1 that the true difference is in 
favor of the Latin group. 

The result obtained shows that incidental teaching for 
character through Latin has had a positive effect. Although 
the difference is not very great, the period through which 
this teaching was given extended over only seven months. 

To test the effect of Latin upon the attitude towards 
war, L, L. Thurstone’s Attitude Toward War Scale, Num¬ 
ber 2, Form A, was used. The following explanation en¬ 
ables one to interpret the individual scores as well as the 
average score of the group: 

0 — 2.9 extremely militaristic 6.0— 6.9 mildly paci/istic 

3.0— 3.9 strongly militaristic 7.0— 7.9 strongly pncifistic 

4.0—4.9 mildly militaristic 8.0—11.0 extremely pacifistic 
5.0— 5.9 neutral position 

On this measure the mean score of the experimental group 
was 6.77 and that of the control group 6.30, showing a 
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difference of .47 in favor of the experimental group. The 
standard error of the difference is .20, giving a ratio of 
2.35 between the difference and its standard error. The 
chances are, therefore, 105 to 1 that the true difference 
is on the same side. 

The result obtained shows that incidental teaching of 
character building through Latin has had a positive effect; 
it has made the pupils more strongly pacifistic. This result 
is especially gratifying, as many critics adverse to the teach¬ 
ing of Latin have claimed that the reading of such litera¬ 
ture as Caesar’s Gallic War would have a tendency towards 
making pupils militaristic. 

To test the effect of Latin upon international attitudes, 
Neumann, Kulp, and Davidson’s Test of International 
Attitudes was used. A high score on the test indicates a 
tendency towards conservatism; a low score indicates a 
tendency towards liberalism. The results were worked up 
in precisely the same manner as in the two preceding 
cases. The Latin group made a mean score of 3.59 and 
the non-Latin group 3.89, a difference of .30 with a stand¬ 
ard error of .094, a ratio of the difference to the standard 
error of 3.15 and chances of 1,200 to 1 of a true differ¬ 
ence in the same direction. 

The result obtained shows that incidental teaching for 
character building through Latin has had a negative effect 
towards producing a high score, towards making pupils 
conservative. It has, therefore, made them more inclined 
towards liberalism which is the desired effect. Of the 
three tests given this one shows the greatest difference be¬ 
tween the two groups. This can very easily be understood 
when one thinks of the many opportunities presented by 
Latin history and literature for bringing to the pupils’ 
attention the many fine character qualities manifested by 
the peoples of races and nations very different from our 
own. 

Thus all three of our measures consistently suggest the 
possibility of developing desirable character traits by stress¬ 
ing them in connection with the teaching of Latin. 



TEACHING INTERNATIONAL-MINDEDNESS IN 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Don W. Campbell and G. F. Stover 

I, THE CONNELLSVILLE EXPERIMENT (CAMPBELL) 

The purpose of this study -was to determine the possi¬ 
bility's of influencing high-school pupils to become more 
internationally minded by incidental teaching in economic 
geography. The investigation covered a period of eighteen 
weeks and was conducted by the writer in the high school 
of Connellsville, Pennsylvania, an industrial community of 
14,000 inhabitants. Due to the type of community in which 
the school is located, pupils of various nationalities were 
present. The four classes used were comprised of a hetero¬ 
geneous grouping of sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
Pupils were matched on I.Q. and on scores on the Neu- 
mann-Kulp-Davidson Test of International Attitudes. 
From 150 pupils originally tested, 80 were satisfactorily 
matched and were divided into control and experimental 
groups. 

The teaching method employed in the instruction of both 
groups was the Unit Mastery Technique. Subject matter 
was unitized into economic regions of the world and was 
studied with the aid of mimeographed sheets which stated 
the objective, the reference readings, and the subproblems 
related to the major objective of the unit. The pupils were 
then given time during following class periods to complete 
the unit and the exercise sheets. Frequent discussion 
periods were held during which time the control-group stu¬ 
dents were limited to economic geography. 

For the experimental group the above technique was em¬ 
ployed and, in addition, use was made of the incidental 
method of instruction in an endeavor to influence pupils 
to become more internationally minded. The method con¬ 
sisted of carefully planned procedures to develop in the 
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pupils a feeling of intimacy for people of distant lands. 
It was an apparently spontaneous technique that called for 
interesting sidelights on the people and products studied. 
During the study of a region the teacher frequently turned 
from the direct consideration of the subject to mention a 
custom in that region, or to outline a problem of the people, 
to show that their problems are similar to the problems 
which confront us. Again, frequent mention was made of 
the achievements of other people, their heroes, and the tra¬ 
ditions and ideals that they hold. 

In order that there should be some definite directions 
towards which influencing might take place, it was decided 
to direct teaching towards increased respect for the Ger¬ 
mans, increased opposition towards war, and an increased 
preference for the Chinese. For this purpose the three rele¬ 
vant Thurstone attitude scales were used. Form A of a scale 
was given to each group; then, after a period of four weeks 
during which time incidental instruction was given to the 
experimental group, Form B of the scale was administered. 
Also, at the end of the whole eighteen-week period of ex¬ 
perimentation, the Neumann-Kulp-Davidson test was re¬ 
peated. The following table shows the results, I.S. stands 
for initial score and E.S, for end score. The positive sign 
with the differences between means of gains indicates that 
the advantage was on the side of the experimental group. 
The Neumann-Kulp-Davidson test is scored in such a man¬ 
ner that low scores show cosmopolitanism and high scores 
provincialism. A similar thing is true of the war attitudes 
scale used. This must be kept in mind in interpreting the 
“advantage” in the table below. 

Table V 

SUMMARY OF MEAN SCORES ANt> MEAN OAINS ON FOUR CRITERIA OF 
INTERN ATIOMAL-MINmtTNESS 


Control Group Experimental Group 

Test Mean Mr an Mean Mean Mean Mean Differ- Folio to 

I.S. E.S. Gain I.S. E.S. Gain ence S.E. 

Germnni.. 6.990 6.997 .0075 6.93(1 6.975 .0-15 .0375 .155 

Wnr. 4.60?. 6.052 .360 4.652 4.535 —.1175 .477 1.66 

Chinese. 5.437 5.975 .538 5,510 6.037 .497 —.041 ,10 


Neumann, TCulu, 

anti Davidson.. 3.979 4.028 . 019 3.97L 3.890 —.081 .130 l.fifl 

Inspection of the table reveals that three of the tests 
show a greater growth of internationalism on the part of 
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the experimental group than, on the part of the control 
group. With respect to the Chinese there was a slight 
difference in favor of the control group, but this difference 
was only one tenth of its standard error. 

II. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE OPAQUE PROJECTOR (STOVER) 

One comes to know any country or people by living the 
life of that country or people. Since this is impossible of 
achievement to any considerable extent for many indi¬ 
viduals and groups, we must depend upon vicarious par¬ 
ticipation and indirect observation through the medium of 
pictures, stories, etc. In the experiment about to be de¬ 
scribed, we employed such concrete aids in order to introduce 
our pupils realistically to the peoples of the world. We 
stressed in the races studied: (I) similar culture traits, 
(2) kindness and congeniality traits, (3) dependability 
traits, (4) certain races as victims of persecution and op¬ 
pression, (5) the noncompetitive achievement of outstand¬ 
ing individuals and of the race in general. In addition, 
the classroom instruction stressed the effect of environment 
upon standards of living, the living conditions on various 
economic levels, explanation of causes of racial conflict, and 
examples of devotion of peoples to their chosen religion. 

In the first experiment two groups of twenty-four ninth- 
grade girls each were paired on the basis of scores ob¬ 
tained from the Bogardus Racial Distance Scale. All of 
the girls were daughters of native-born white parents who 
had had little contact with racial groups other than their 
own. One of our groups received instruction in the form 
of eight illustrated travel talks with materials selected from 
the National Geographic Magazine, Lands and Peoples } 
and books dealing with the various races. The Negro was 
discussed mainly in the light of the achievement of promi¬ 
nent members of the race with pictures of Negro lenders 
available in Who’s Who in Colored America and similar 
publications. The pictures were shown with an opaque 
projector and a translucent screen in a semidarkened room. 
The pupils were asked to make note of items about the 
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races that served to change their opinion of the race in 
question for better or for worse. 

The other group received as nearly as possible the same 
topics and descriptions of the same conditions of home 
life, etc., except that pictures were not shown. Tests were 
given again after twelve weeks. The results follow: 

Table Vi 

ATTITUDE CHANGES IN NINTH-GRADE OIRLS 

Chances Tru t 

Mean Gtit'ii, Mean Gain, Nan- Difference 


Ttst Visual-Aid Visual-Aid S E. of Same 

Gioufi Group Difference Difference Direction 

Bogardus .,. —1.01 —.387 —.623 .197 1,300 to 1 

Hinklcy (Negro) .316 .246 .07 .26, 1.5 to 1 


Neumann (Interna¬ 
tional Attitudes),. —.208 —.262 .054 ,11 2.2 to 1 

On all three criteria the table shows appreciable gains 
by each group, both of which had received systematic in¬ 
struction with the objective of making them more appre¬ 
ciative of races other than their own. These gains ranged 
from three to seven times their standard errors. The 
table also brings out the differential effect of the use of 
visual aids. The Bogardus Racial Distance Scale indi¬ 
cates a highly significant difference in gain in favor of the 
visual group, since the difference is more than three times 
its standard error. This difference is more clearly due 
to the controlled factors introduced into the experiment. 
The measurement of improvement of attitude towards the 
Negro shows a difference too small to be statistically sig¬ 
nificant, as is also true of measurement of growth in 
liberalism by the Neumann-Kulp-Davidson test. The 
former of these differences favors the visual group and the 
latter the control, since on both the Bogardus and the 
Neumann tests low scores lie in the direction of liberal¬ 
ism. These latter two tests lay somewhat aside from the 
main objectives of the experiment and were administered 
to measure certain possible concomitant liberal gains. 

The experiment was repeated the second term with two 
sections of ninth-grade boys paired as in the preceding 
experiment. Due to matching difficulties (one small and 
one large section) and to absences, only fourteen pairs were 
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secured. But in this part of the study there was a certain 
modification of our procedure. Of twenty racial groups 
involved in the Bogardus scale (Armenians to Jews), the 
A section received instruction with pictures and the B 
section received the same instruction without pictures. On 
alternate days the B section received instruction on twenty 
groups (Jews to Welsh) and the A group the same in¬ 
struction without pictures. In this experiment it was again 
found that both groups gained markedly in racial sym¬ 
pathies, the gain being more than ten times its standard 
error. It was also found, again, that both groups gained 
more on those themes on which visual aids were employed 
than on those on which they were not employed; the dif¬ 
ference in favor of the visual aids was .96 times its standard 
error in the races A to J and 3.42 times its standard error 
in races J to W, involving chances of 5 to 1 in the former 
instance and 3,200 to 1 in the latter that the true dif¬ 
ference is in favor of the visual aids. 

An initial test on attitudes towards war by D. D. Droba 
(Form A) was compared with a final test (Form B) 
to investigate the assumption that liberal attitudes towards 
racial groups might have some effect upon their views of 
war as a method of solving international problems. The 
results for the two groups of boys involved in the second 
experiment show increasingly pacifistic attitudes by mean 
gains of seven per cent and eleven per cent of the mean 
scores of the initial test. Since both groups received visual 
aids, there is no opportunity to determine the relation of 
these to the gains. 

Conclusions from the three experiments are: 

h Tlie consistency with which our findings in these experiments 
point in the same direction amply confirms the thesis that international 
and interracial attitudes can be influenced by instruction governed by 
this objective, as far as the type of tests used in these experiments 
validlv measure such development. 

2. Visual aids seem to add appreciably to the effectiveness of educa¬ 
tion for international and interracial liberalism. 

3. Gains in the function made the center of attention in the teaching 
are greater than those in the margin of attention, though some spread 
of liberalism in directions related to the central objective is indicated. 



THE TEACHING OF COURTESY IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Alice K, Milsom 

Because of lack of space only a single page can be 
allotted to this investigation. A fuller account will appear 
later in The Pennsylvania School Journal . 

This study investigated th-e effect of the systematic teach¬ 
ing of ideals and techniques of courtesy in the junior high 
school of a Pennsylvania village. Courtesy was treated 
fundamentally as kindness; it was defined for the pupils 
by the nursery rhyme: 

Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

Subjects were paired on scholastic marks. The teaching 
program on courtesy lasted three months. Initial and final 
measurements were taken in terms of ratings of pupils by 
one another. There was also a “delayed” measurement, 
three months after the close of the period of instruction. 
The following table summarizes the findings; 

Tadlb vii 

COMPARATIVE GAINS IN COURTESY RATINGS DY T11RRE GROUPS OP INSTRUCTED AND 
UN1NSTFUCTED PUPILS 


Gradt 

Immediate 

Number 

Mian 

Initial 

Rating 

Experimental 

Mean Mean 
Final Gain 
Ealing 

Mtatt 

Initial 

Rating 

Control 

Mean 

Final 

Rating 

Mian 

Gain 

Diffei- 

eitei 

S. E. oj 
Differ¬ 
ent:* 

7th 

20 

3.28 

3.30 

,02 

3.55 

3.23 

—.32 

.34 

,23 

8th 

16 

3.00 

3.04 

.04 

3.27 

3.28 

.01 

.03 

.03 

Dlh 

Delayed 

7th 

22 

3.36 

3.82 

.46 

3.67 

3.49 

— .18 

.61 

,13 

20 

3.28 

3.34 

.06 

3.55 

3.69 

.14 

— .08 

.20 

8th 

16 

3.00 

3.25 

.25 

3.27 

3.39 

.12 

.13 

.22 

9th 

22 

3.36 

3.58 

.22 

3.67 

3.44 

— .23 

.45 

.14 


The tabic shows that the instructed group exceeded the 
uninstructed in gains in all three grades on the test at the 
close of the period of instruction and that these advantages 
were still prevailingly held at the period of delayed meas¬ 
urement, but by a somewhat reduced differential. 
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WORKBOOK VERSUS ORAL INSTRUCTION 
Elmer W. Cressman 

The purpose of the experiment was to determine whether 
or not character, or at least moral knowledge, could be 
improved by presenting to junior-high-school pupils life 
situations upon which they were called to pass judgment. 
It was further attempted to measure the relative gains 
made when the situations were presented in printed work¬ 
book form requiring written answers, against presenting 
the same situations orally by the teacher, the class re¬ 
sponding in general discussion. Instruction by means of 
the workbook and oral presentation methods were in turn 
to be measured against the gains made by those having no 
direct moral instruction at all. 

The work was carried on in the seventh grade of a 
large junior high school. The workbook selected was 
What's the Right Thing to Do? by W. W. Charters, Mabel 
F. Rice, and E. W. Beck, published by The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. This is the book assigned to the seventh 
grade in a series of workbooks called “Conduct Problems.” 

The selected workbook presents thirty-two well-chosen, 
lifelike conduct situations in a readable, interesting fashion. 
The pupil is confronted by a series of facts. Upon these 
he forms an opinion and makes a judgment. He deter¬ 
mines for himself what he considers the right thing to do 
under the circumstances. The printed materials do not 
attempt to moralize. A series of printed questions calls 
the attention of the student to the various angles from 
which the problem may be viewed as well as giving the 
opportunity for a written roacrion from every pupil. Only 
seventeen cases were tiresenred, because this material be¬ 
came the subject for formal instruction in the forty-minute 
guidance period, one period per week for one term. 

It was necessarv to organize three matched sections of 
pupils. One group was to receive moral Instruction by 
way of the workbook; the second group was to hai'C the 
same cases presented orally by the teacher; and the third 
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was to serve as a control group. For purposes of match¬ 
ing and measuring gains, two tests and the I.Q.’s were 
used. Charters's workbook begins and ends with a sum¬ 
mary statement of twenty situations. These he calls pre¬ 
view cases. To the twenty cases were added eleven more, 
so that each case to be used later for instruction would 
have at least one presentation in test-question form. When 
the preview cases were arranged in multiple-choice test 
form, they constituted a preview test which should have 
been useful in finding where the individuals stood in rela¬ 
tion to the selected situations. 

One sample of the added cases will give some idea of 
the nature of the test: 

I 

22. The law provides that children under 16 years of age may not 
operate a motor car. If you were 15 years of age and knew how to 
drive a car, check the statement which tells what you would do. 

( ) Would not drive because it is against the law 

( ) Would not drive because it is dangerous for children to drive 

( ) Would take a chance in case of an emergency 

( ) Would drive at any time because it is difficult to distinguish 

between a 15-ycar-old and a 16-year-old child 

A standardized test of a more general nature was also* 
desired, The Good Citizenship Test, developed in con¬ 
nection with the Character Education Inquiry and published 
by the Associated Press, claimed to test moral knowledge 
with a reliability of ,835. The validity was not estimated. 

The two above mentioned tests were administered to 
320 seventh-grade pupils for whom I.Q.’s were available. 
These three elements constituted the basis for matching. 
In the Preview Test, each case scored one with a total 
possible score of 31. The Good Citizenship Test is made 
up of fifty elements each of which scores two with a total 
of one hundred. For purposes of matching, it was de¬ 
sirable to have the three scores combined into a single 
score. It would have been impossible to get forty-seven 
sets of triplets, identical in all three scores. The essential 
feature of any scheme of combining scores is that the 
variabilities of the component sets of scores shall be ap- 
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proximately equal, since the greater the variability of a 
set of scores the higher its weighting becomes in the com¬ 
bination. To make the variabilities equal, it is necessary 
to prepare the scores for averaging by multiplying the 
scores in all sets, except one, by some factor. 

The standard deviations of our tests were: Good Citi¬ 
zenship, 10; Z.Q/s, 11.7; Preview Test, 2.9. When 
roughly compared, the S.D. of the Good Citizenship Test 
and that of the intelligence quotients are about equal while 
the Preview Test has an S.D. about one fourth as great. 
We wished to give the Good Citizenship Test double 
weight because we considered it to be the most promising 
of the measuring elements. A learning score was, there¬ 
fore, obtained for each pupil by summing four times his 
Preview Test score, twice his Good Citizenship Test score, 
and once his intelligence-quotient score. 

From the 320 pupils tested, 141 were selected and 
matched into triplets on the basis of these composite learn¬ 
ing scores, each set having the same average composite 
score. One of the triplets was assigned to the workbook 
group, another to the oral-instruction group, and the third 
to the control group. At the close of the experiment, 111 
pupils, or 37 sets of triplets, remained in the experiment. 

The authors of the Good Citizenship Test report a 
correlation of it with I.Q.’s, r equal to .614. The 320 
cases used in this experiment gave this r equal to 38. The 
Preview Test correlates with the I.Q, .09. 

Section A worked not more than one period each week 
upon each case in the workbook. The teacher distributed 
the work sheets and the pupils responded in writing with¬ 
out comment. It was necessary from time to time to give 
individual assistance with the reading of the materials. 
Section R was more interesting to watch. The teacher 
presented the conduct situation to the pupils in as stimu¬ 
lating a way as possible. The students responded with 
lively discussions as to what they would have done had they 
been confronted by the same conditions. Sometimes the 
arguments became heated. Following the lead of the ques- 
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tions printed in the workbook, the teacher led the discussion 
along the various angles. The discussion was never pro¬ 
longed or forced. If less than a period was necessary to 
complete the lesson with either section, the work was 
allowed to end naturally. 

When the seventeen lessons had been completed, the 
students remaining in the experiment were again given 
the Preview and Good Citizenship Tests in order that the 
individual and class gains might be measured. The Pre¬ 
view Test, being based upon the material used for pur¬ 
poses of instruction, was expected to test how well the pupils 
learned their lessons. The following summary table shows 
the mean scores for each group. 


Tadde VIII 

COMPARATIVE GAINS BY THREE GROUPS ON TWO CRITERIA 

Differ- Differ- Difftr- 
12 8 tnce 1-3 enct 2-3 enct 1-2 

Workbook Oral Control 
A. Preview Teal 

Mean Initial score.... 20,08 17.64 19.06 

Mean final score...... 21,67 19.03 19.62 

Mean gain. 1.49 1.66 .66 .93 1.10 —.17 

S.E. of difference. .77 .72 .62 

Chnncea true difference 1 b in same 

direction... 7 to 1 14 to 1 1.5 to 1 

D. Good Cilitettshi/i Teal 

Mean initial score.... 55.45 60.45 55.35 

Mean final score..,. 68.00 63.35 69.70 

Mean gain. 12.55 2.90 4.35 8.20 —1.40 9.65 

S.E. of difference . 1.84 2.3 1.47 

Chances Irue difference is in same . 

direction..... “certain” 3 to 1 certain 


It will be observed that on the Preview Test both in¬ 
structed groups exceeded the uninstructed in mean gains, 
and the workbook group exceeded the uninstructed in the 
Good Citizenship Test, but on this latter test the oral 
group fell a little below the control. On the Preview Test 
the workbook group dropped a mere trifle below the oral 
group while on the Good Citizenship Test the workbook 
exceeded the oral by a large margin, the difference being 
6.56 times its standard error. While the findings are far 
from conclusive, the prevailing directions and the relative 
sizes of the differences suggest that instruction on moral 
problems contributes somewhat to the clarification of the 
moral concepts of junror-high-school pupils, and that the 
workbook method seems superior to the oral, particularly 
in getting transfers to materials different from those used 
in training. 













INDIVIDUALIZED METHOD AND CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

Grace E. Allen 

This investigation sought to discover the comparative 
effectiveness of the teaching of plane geometry by the 
individual and the recitation methods of instruction in. 
actual subject-matter achievement and in the development 
of certain personality traits. It is more clearly defined 
by resolution into the following questions: What is the 
effect of differences in teaching method upon student ability 
and upon traits of character in a given academic subject? 
If two groups are taught by the same instructor, and 
equated for initial ability, one group being taught by the 
method of individual instruction and the other by the tra¬ 
ditional classroom method, what differences in subject- 
matter achievement are apparent at the end of the course? 
What is the degree and direction of change in the two 
groups in these personality traits: neurotic tendency, intro¬ 
version-extroversion, dominance-submission, self-sufficiency, 
honesty, prejudice, and mathematical interest? 

The experiment was conducted with two groups of 
eleventh-grade students in the Senior High School of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, during the entire school term of 
1932-1933. Each group contained approximately seventy- 
five students, who were divided into smaller sections for 
the purpose of group meetings. These sections of each 
group, however, were treated in the same manner. No 
student had studied the subject before the beginning of this 
study and all were of average or superior intelligence. 

In order to adapt these pupils to the purposes of this 
investigation one group was subjected to the study of plane 
geometry under the traditional classroom method, the 
other to the method of individual instruction. The two 
groups were equivalent in subject-matter prerequisites, used 
the same textbook, covered the same amount of subject 
matter, met in the same classroom, were measured by the 
same tests, guided by the same instructor, and every effort 
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was made to keep all factors constant with the exception 
of the experimental factor—the teaching method. 

By the traditional classroom method is meant the pro¬ 
cedure in which the class period is divided into several 
recommended sections: first, a review of the previous day’s 
work under the direction of the teacher and usually taking 
the form of a test or drill, oral or written; second, the 
recitation by the students on the material that had been 
assigned them the previous day for outside preparation, 
consisting chiefly of board proofs, criticisms and discussion, 
questions and answers; third, the advance lesson, in which 
the group, with the instructor’s guidance, is led to develop 
a relationship between the present discussion of the subject 
and a new hypothesis, thus leading into the fourth section 
or the assignment of the lesson to be prepared for the fol¬ 
lowing day. Time remaining is given to supervised study. 

The method of individual instruction implies the place¬ 
ment of the responsibility for learning on the individual. 
This technique demands self-instructive and self-corrective 
practice for each student in order that he may study each 
unit of subject matter with a minimum amount of help 
from his teacher and associates. For this purpose each 
student is supplied with mimeographed instruction sheets 
covering each unit of work. These were composed by the 
instructor in accordance with the text and six standardized 
unit tests were used. The student was permitted to meet 
the requirements set forth in these sheets at his own rate, 
with the exception that a time limit was set for each unit 
of work in order to ensure adequate completion of the 
course. When a section of work was completed to the 
satisfaction of the student, he was required to pass an 
objective test over the material included. Failure to pass 
this test prohibited the student’s going forward until reme¬ 
dial practice corrected his errors and made it possible for 
him to pass an equivalent test. The classroom was a lab¬ 
oratory. The students enjoyed “freedom in work.” The 
instructor was accessible for conference and guidance at 
nil times. A class demonstration or discussion was resorted 
ro only when desired by the j?rour). 
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A recent textbook, Modern Course in Plane Geometry, 
by Strader and Rhoads, provided the core of subject-matter 
requirement. The Lane-Green Unit Achievement Tests in 
Plane Geometry were used to measure subject-matter 
achievement by units. Two equivalent forms of this test 
were available, the second form being used when a retest 
was required. The 1932 form of the Cooperative Plane 
Geometry Test was used to measure final achievement. 
Ability in geometry was measured by the Rogers Test for 
Mathematical Ability—geometry section. The intelligence 
test used was the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 

The number and kind of personality traits considered in 
this study was limited, largely because of the paucity of 
tests for such measures. Some personality traits which 
undoubtedly are affected by the individual method of in¬ 
struction could not be measured because of the lack, of 
testing materials. In some cases, however, there were 
several tests of a particular trait from which to choose 
and in those instances consideration was given to these 
features of the tests: usefulness, reliability, ease of ad¬ 
ministering, objectivity in scoring, validity, content for 
inclusiveness, and authorship. 

The Bemreuter Personality Inventory measures several 
aspects of personality: neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, 
dominance-submission, and introversion-extroversion. The 
reliability of the test is .86 and the validity .84. 

The Self-Marking Test by Julius B. Mailer measures 
the amount of deception an individual will express when 
opportunity for deception is given. The reliability of this 
test as given by the author is, by the Spearman-Brown 
formula, .92. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank measures interest 
in many vocations. The measure of mathematical interest 
was applied in this study. In using the “odds versus evens” 
technique twelve coefficients of reliability for this test have 
been found which average approximately .80. 

The Watson Test of Public Opinion measures objec¬ 
tively the tendency of any individual to manifest prejudice 
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and to measure the amount of that deviation from fair- 
mindedness. Its reliability is given as .96 and its correla¬ 
tion with criteria of validity as .85. 

Pairing and matching were done separately for each 
personality trait tested and the different measures of achieve¬ 
ment. Since there were approximately seventy-live stu¬ 
dents in each group, it was possible to match up fifty pairs 
for each measure under consideration with initial score dis¬ 
parities between members of the same pair so small, com¬ 
paratively, as to be negligible. The bases for pairing were: 
(1) to measure achievement, initial scores of the achieve¬ 
ment test used, intelligence quotients, and initial scores on 
the test of mathematical ability; (2) to measure personality 
traits, the initial scores in the respective tests. 

The following table is a summary showing the com¬ 
parison of the mean gains for the control and experimental 
group in achievement and in all the personality traits tested. 
In the first column is listed the trait tested; in the second 
column, the mean gain in the control group; in the third 
column, the mean gain in the experimental group. The dif¬ 
ference between the mean gains is found in the fourth 
column. In column five the standard error of the difference 
between the mean gains is given, followed in column six 
by the ratio of the difference between the mean gains to 
the standard error of the difference, thus providing in the 
last column the chances that the true difference is on the 
same side. 


Table IX 


COMPARISON OF MEAN GAINS FOR THE CONTROL VF.HSUS THE EXPERIMENTAL CROUP IN ALL 

MEASURES 



Mean 

Gain 

Control 

Grout) 

Mean 

Gain 

Experi¬ 

mental 

Grout) 

Differ¬ 
ence it i 
Mean 
Gain 

S.E of 
\DiiT. 

Rath 

Chances 


37.48 

44.60 

7,12 

2.10 

3.39 

2900 to 1 


37 40 

42 78 

C 3ft 

2.02 

2.05 

48.5 to l 


37.86 

46 52 

7.66 

3.40 

2.19 

69.1 to 1 

4. AblllLv In nlnno ceomelrv... 

R.24 

10.5ft 

2.34 

.744 

3.16 

1225 to 1 


11.60 

2.01 

—7.58 

9 06 

.830 

4 to 1 


6,(i 

5 2 

—1.4 

6.33 

.26 

1.5 to 1 


21.7 

12 7ft 

—ft. 02 

7.53 

1.1ft 

7.4 tc l 


n.24 

12.02 

1,6ft 

7.11 

.230 

1.5 to 1 


—1.14 

—1 02 

— ,7ft 

.712 

1.09 

6 4 to 1 


—(U 

—11 32 

—3.22 

6.49 

.495 

2.2 to 1 


. —71 5 

—90.3 

—18.8 

32.77 

.825 

1 to 3.9 

‘Pairing based on Initial scores in Achievement Test 
'Pairing based on intclligcncoquotiont 

•Pairing bawd on initial scores on Test of Mathematical Ability 
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This study shows that the group that was taught by the 
individual method was definitely superior to the group 
taught by the traditional recitation method in academic 
achievement. It also shows that changes did take place 
in certain personality traits of the pupils between the 
beginning and end of the course. In the experimental 
group the changes in personality traits when compared with 
the control group took the direction in favor of less neu¬ 
rotic tendency (more emotional stability), less introversion 
(more extroversion), less dominance (more submission), 
more self-sufficiency, less deception (more honesty), less 
prejudice (more broad-mindedness), and less mathematical 
interest. 

In only one case can it definitely be said that the change 
was undesirable with respect to the experimental group; that 
is, in the measure of mathematical interest. In the case of 
academic achievement the differences are large enough as 
compared with their standard errors to carry good statis¬ 
tical significance. In all the other cases the reliabilities 
are low considered individually, but the fact that they 
point so largely in the same direction adds greatly to their 
significance. 

It is obvious that the experimental ratios are consistently 
smaller for the incidental learnings than for the actual 
subject-matter achievement. This result is consistent with 
psychological belief, according to which the amount of 
improvement in a capacity trained is probably never accom¬ 
panied by an equal amount of improvement in other capaci¬ 
ties, which varies according as these compare with the one 
specifically trained. However, the results seem to justify 
the attention of educators to the new method of instruction, 
not only as a means of obtaining better results In academic 
achievement, but also in producing desirable changes in 
personality traits. 



THE RESULTS OF THE INCIDENTAL METHOD 
OF INSTRUCTION IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

F. R. Kniss, E. K. RobBj and E. A. Glatfelter 

For the purpose of determining the results of the use of 
the incidental method of instruction in character education, 
controlled experiments were set up in three Pennsylvania 
senior and junior high schools in connection with various 
courses of study. 

I 

At Madera a study was undertaken to determine whether 
character could be taught incidentally in the instruction 
of the tenth-grade course in history (Kniss). The experi¬ 
ment was started in October 1932 and extended until May 
1933. The socio-economic status of the pupils was secured 
by the use of the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status, and the mental age was determined by the use of 
the Otis Self-Ad ministeripg Test of Mental Ability. Two 
sections of the tenth grade were selected for the experi¬ 
ment. The pupils were matched on the basis of mental 
age and socio-economic status. Eighteen matched pairs 
were available for the experiment. All character instruc¬ 
tion was incidental and led directly from the study of tenth- 
grade history. 

The results of the experiment were measured by the use 
of two tests: (1) Baker, Telling What I Do, and (2) a 
test devised by the instructor. Both tests set up certain 
life situations to which the pupil has three possible re¬ 
sponses. The Baker test consists of eighty situations and 
the instructor’s test of twenty. These tests were used at 
the beginning and at the end of the experiment. The same 
instructor was in charge of both sections. 

The results of the experiment as secured from the tests 
used for the pupils included in the experiment favored the 
control group, as shown in the table on page 260. 
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Table X 

STATISTICAL RESULTS OF THE DATA SECURED FROM THE USB OF TBSTS 

Ratio of Chances That 
Dijjeience Tin* DifUienct 
Difference S. E. of to S. E. of it in Same 
Tesls i„ Means Difference Difference Direction 


Baker test . —2.1 4.4 .47 2.1 to 1 

Teacher test ....... —2.6 1.4 1.85 30,1 to 1 


It is therefore concluded that, in so far as these groups 
are concerned, the incidental instruction had no beneficial 
effect upon the experimental group as measured by the 
tests used. No pupil or teacher ratings were made. 

II 

A study was made of the value of incidental instruction 
for character building on the junior-high-school level at 
Bedford, Pennsylvania (Robb). A controlled experiment 
was set up in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The 
pupils were matched upon the basis of their intelligence 
quotients as determined by the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale, and their socio-economic status as determined by the 
Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status. One control 
and one experimental group were provided for each grade. 

In the control groups the work in each subject proceeded 
according to the regularly prescribed courses of study. In 
the experimental group the work proceeded in much the 
same manner, with the exception that frequent reference 
was made whenever possible in the class procedure and dis¬ 
cussion to something concerned with character, Every 
effort was made to stimulate this discussion extemporan¬ 
eously so as to avoid giving the pupils in the experimental 
group the impression that a prepared program in moral 
education was in progress. Such traits as industry, cour¬ 
tesy, usefulness, obedience, service, loyalty, patriotism, 
truthfulness, sportsmanship, honesty, tolerance, world¬ 
mindedness, and citizenship were stressed in each class when 
an opportunity was presented. 

As a means of measuring the results of the experiment, 
a series of tests was used, as well as ratings secured from 
teachers and pupils. Special permission was secured from 
D. C. Heath and Company for the reproduction and use 
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of the discrimination tests included in Fishback and Kirk¬ 
patrick —Conduct Problems for Junior High School Grades. 
The Good Citizenship Test developed in connection with 
the Character Education Inquiry was also used for meas¬ 
uring the moral knowledge and ethical discrimination of 
the pupils. The pupil ratings in the junior high school were 
made by the use of the Character Education Inquiry Guess 
Who Test, and the teacher ratings by the use of the Char¬ 
acter Education Inquiry Conduct Record Sheet. All of the 
tests and the pupil and teacher ratings were used in both 
control and experimental groups at the beginning and at 
the end of the experiment. 

The results of the Bedford experiment are shown in the 
following table: 

Table XI 

COMPARATIVE ATTAINMENTS OP THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS ON NINE CRITERIA 

Chances lo'l Thai Iht 


\ Difference it on 
the Side of: 

Expert 


Tests 

Grade 

Difference 
in Means 

S. E. of 
Difference 

Control 

Group 

mental 

Croup 

Discrimination I. 

7 

— ,85 

.943 

4.4 

.... 

Discrimination II . 

7 

- .15 

.714 

1.4 


Discrimination III 

7 

—1.85 

1.019 

26.8 

.... 

Discrimination IR .... 

7 

— .65 

.6 

6.3 

.... 

Discrimination IIB ... 

7 

.05 

■ 836 

.... 

1.12 

Good citizenship . 

7 

— .70 

3.31 

1.4 

.... 

Discrimination I. 

8 

.55 

.728 


3.4 

Discrimination II . 

8 

1.60 

.889 


26.8 

Discrimination III .... 

8 

— JO 

.616 

1.32 

.... 

Discrimination IB .... 

8 

.40 

.574 


3,1 

Discrimination HR ... 

8 

1.40 

.793 


24.0 

Good citizenship . 

8 

5.15 

2.06 

.... 

160.0 

Discrimination I . 

9 

.25 

.331 


3.4 

Discrimination II. 

' 9 

— .58 

.583 

5.2 


Discrimination III .... 

9 

— .54 

.556 

5.0 


Discrimination IB .... 

9 

— .39 

.436 

4.4 

.... 

Discrimination IIB ... 

9 

— .75 

.721 

5.7 


Good citizenship. 

9 

— .11 

2.21 

1.1 


Teacher rating. 

7 

1.50 

1.49 


5.3 

Teacher rating . 

8 

3.05 

2.15 


11.S 

Teacher rating. 

9 

.57 

1.59 

.... 

1.8 

Pupil rating . 

7 

.15 

.244 

.... 

2.6 

Pupil rating . 

8 

.15 

.3 


2.2 

P.mll rafirn. 

9 

.05 

.244 


1.4 
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From the table on page 261 we find that the differences in 
the tests slightly favored the control groups in the seventh 
and ninth grades. In the eighth grade the differences as 
measured by the tests used favored the experimental group. 
The teacher and pupil rating in all grades of the experiment 
favored the experimental groups. 

Since the value of character education is in its expression 
in the actions of the individual, the ratings on conduct are 
more valid measures than those on information or judg¬ 
ment. It is planned to remeasure the results of this ex¬ 
periment at the end of a year after the experiment is com¬ 
pleted. 

In the scoring of the tests used for measuring the moral 
knowledge and ethical discrimination it was found that the 
pupils already had a very acceptable amount of moral 
knowledge at the beginning of the experiment, which may 
have affected the results as far as these tcst9 were concerned. 

Ill 

The York experiment (Glatfelter) is still in progress, 
so that only preliminary findings are reported in this article. 
It involves nearly five hundred pupils in grades seven, eight, 
and nine of the Hannah Penn Junior High School. The 
pupils were matched for experimental and control sections 
on the basis of intelligence quotients, since these are known 
to correlate reasonably highly with desirable moral traits. 
The experimental factor consisted of incidental moral in¬ 
struction similar to that described for the two preceding 
experiments. Attainment was measured by change in aver¬ 
age ratings by pupils, and in average ratings by teachers, 
between the beginning and the middle of the year, and again 
between the middle and the end of the year. Forty-three 
teachers and five hundred pupils contributed towards the 
ratings. The ratings were secured on five character traits; 
cooperation, courtesy, industry, loyalty, and dependability. 
Ratings were taken on these traits one at a time, each 
on a separate day, and each trait was carefully defined for 
the raters. 
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So far the results have been worked up only for differ¬ 
ences between first and second ratings. When the experi¬ 
ment is completed changes v/ill be measured to at least a 
third and a fourth period. Of eight pairs of groups (boys 
and girls considered separately for grades 7B, 7A, 8B, 
and 9B rated by both teachers and pupils), the differences 
favored the experimental groups in seven and the control 
groups in nine in the trait of cooperation. In courtesy, 
eight differences favored the experimental and eight the 
control. In industry, nine favored the experimental groups 
and seven the control. In loyalty, nine favored the experi¬ 
mental and seven the control groups, and in dependability 
four favored the experimental groups and twelve the con¬ 
trol groups. There is, therefore, nearly an equal division 
of the honors between the experimental and the control 
groups. This is not due to unreliability of the measuring 
instruments since, as indirect evidence of reliability, the 
scores on the several traits intercorrclated, though taken on 
different days, from .86 to .90 in the teacher ratings and 
from .89 to .93 in the pupil ratings. That it cannot be 
charged to lack of validity of the measuring instrument is 
suggested by the fact that the averages of the pupils' ratings 
for individual students correlated with the averages of 
teachers' ratings from .876 to .906 when corrected for 
attenuation. The failure to secure differential advantages 
for the instructed groups seems chargeable only to lack of 
functioning value in the experimental factor. 

From'this trio of experiments it seems clear that inci¬ 
dental instruction in morals is ineffectual in improving 
moral judgment and in furthering moral conduct. 



THE EFFECT OF ATHLETICS ON CERTAIN 
CHARACTER STUDIES 

J. L. Hackenbekg, E. B. Ybich, and L. A. Weisenfluh 

It has been a debatable question in the minds of many 
administrators as to whether athletics, as conducted in most 
secondary schools, do really contribute anything worth 
while to scholarship and character traits. A number of 
experiments have been made to see how athletic activities 
are related to scholarship, but very little has been done 
to see whether they contribute anything to character traits. 

Three controlled experiments have been conducted dur¬ 
ing the past year, by the authors of this article, to get 
experimental evidence on this matter. These experiments 
are along the same general line, but differ in details. So 
we shall give a brief account of each experiment separately 
and then draw our conclusions from a composite of all three. 

The first of these was conducted in the high school of 
Sandy Township, DuBoi9, Pennsylvania, by Mr. Hacken- 
berg. The object was to ascertain whether organized ath¬ 
letics, as conducted in that school system, really contributed 
anything to certain character traits. The study of progress 
continued during the entire school year. The main sports 
in this school are football, basketball, and track. 

In our school the student body may be divided into three 
groups or classes: those pupils who take active part in 
athletic contests between our school and other schools; 
those pupils who have no active participation in athletics 
but are interested in the sports, attend all games and all 
kinds of athletic meetings; and those pupils who do not 
participate in any athletics or do not attend any meetings 
of any kind; in fact, they are rather antagonistic to athletics. 

We set up two parallel group experiments. We shall 
name the group that took active part, Group I; the group 
that took no active part, but was interested, Group IA; 
and the group that neither took an active part nor was 
interested, Group IB. The first experiment compared 
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Group I with Group IA and the second Group I with Group 
IB. Wc used forty cases in each group. 

Members of the groups were paired on the following 
bases: mental age, achievement scores of the previous year, 
initial status of the pupils, curriculum followed in high 
school, sex, grades in school, and location in district. Only 
pupils of grades nine and ten were used in the study. 

Six different tests, taken from the Character Education 
Inquiry battery of tests were employed to measure com¬ 
parative growth: the Good Citizenship Test, the Informa¬ 
tion Test, information part of Self-Scoring Intelligence and 
Achievement Tests, O’Reilly’s Character Analysis Chart, 
and the New York Rating Scale for School Habits. 

We attempted to measure the following character traits: 
honesty, which we measured in the light of testing for truth¬ 
fulness, whether the pupil is willing to accept deserved 
blame or whether he tries to lay the blame on some one 
else; citizenship, which we measured in the light of the 
pupil’s ability to adapt himself into society; obedience, 
which we measured in the light of the pupil’s ability and 
willingness to abide by the regulations of society; sports¬ 
manship, which we measured in the light of the pupil’s 
willingness to play fair in all things. Furthermore, we 
wished to find out whether athletics would help the par¬ 
ticipant to make worthy use of his leisure time. 

We administered the three Character Education Inquiry 
tests to the entire school at the beginning of the term. 
We had the pupils rate themselves on the O'Reilly Char¬ 
acter Analysis Chart and had the teachers rate the pupils 
in their respective homerooms on the New York Rating 
Scale for School Habits during the first week of school. 
These results were tabulated and recorded in the office of 
the superintendent. From then on the program was entirely 
forgotten, as far as the teachers and pupils were concerned, 
until almost the end of the school term. Then the same 
tests, or different forms of the same tests, were again 
administered under the same conditions as the initial tests, 
and again pupil and teacher ratings were made. These 
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results were then tabulated and compared with the initial 
scores and ratings. We then proceeded to work up our 
results statistically. A summarized statement follows: 

Tablb XII 


COMPARATIVE OROWTH DURINO ONE SCHOOL YEAR OF 

THREE CROUPS ON 


TWO CRITERIA 


A. GOOD CITIZENSHIP TEST 



Initial Test Final Test 



Scores 

Scores Gain 

Group I: Averages...... 

* i 

34.65 

36.20 1,55 

S.D . 

• * i 

5.06 

5,03 

Group IA: Averages..... 

t ■ 

34.37 

34.97 .60 

S.D. 

■ > ■ 

4.02 

5.47 

Group IB: Averages. 

i ■ « 

34.37 

35.27 .90 

S.D . 

.. . 

4.07 

6.15 



Group I over IA Group I over IB 

Difference between mean 

gains.... 

.95 

.65 

S.E, of the difference.,.. 


.6952 

.2528 

Ratio of difference gain to 

its S.E.. 

1.36 

2.54 

Chances of true difference 

: in same 



direction , . 


10 to 1 184 to 1 

B. INFORMATION TBST RESULTS 



Initial Test Final Test 



Scores 

Scores Gain 

Group I: Averages...... 


142.17 

144.62 2.45 

S.D. 

• * ■ ■ 

2.47 

2.56 

Group IA: Averages.... 

• iii 

141.75 

141.92 .17 

S.D. 

i » i » 

2.34 

2.54 

Group IB: Averages. 


141.52 

141.75 .23 

S.D. 


2.47 

2.71 



Group 1 overlA Group I over IB 

Difference between mean 

gains.... 

2.28 

2.22 

S.E. of difference. 


.5056 .4424 

Ratio of difference gain to its S.E.. 

4.51 

5.0 


Chances of a true difference in same 
direction .. 308,500 to 1 3,488,000 to 1 

The Self-Scoring Intelligence and Achievement Test was 
used as a measure of the pupils’ honesty. We find that in 
the initial test the experimental group had three cases 
where dishonesty was shown and in the final test two of 
these cases disappeared and only one remained. But in 
the control groups the same number of cases of dishonesty 
appeared in the final test as in the initial test. 
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On the self-ratings of the O’Reilly Character Analysis 
Chart the athletic group made a mean increase in score 
between initial and final rating of 1.7. Group IA made an 
increase of .46 and Group IB an increase of .08. Thus the 
athletic group excelled one of the nonathletic groups by 
1,24 and the other by 1.62. The standard errors of these 
differences are, respectively, .503 and .472. 

The teacher ratings on the New York Rating Scale for 
School Habits did not lend themselves to a quantitative 
evaluation comparable with the other tests. Of Group I, 
fourteen members increased their rating within the ex¬ 
perimental period, five decreased their ratings, and 21' 
remained unchanged; of Group IA eight Increased in rat¬ 
ing, five decreased, and 27 remained the same; while of 
Group IB nine increased their ratings, six decreased theirs, 
and 25 remained unchanged. Thus in both types of ratings 
the athletic groups improved slightly more than either of 
the nonathletic groups. 

In the West Reading Experiment (Yeic.h) twenty ath¬ 
letes were matched with as many nonathletes in respect to 
sex, grade, and intelligence, an athlete being defined as f, a 
member of an athletic squad who participates in all prac¬ 
tices and is present as a probable or actual participant at 
all games of his chosen sport.” Scores for four character 
traits were obtained from teacher ratings. In three of 
these traits the mean of the athletic group exceeded that 
of the nonathletic, as shown in the following table: 

TABLE xin 

MEAN RATINGS OF ATHLETES AND MATCHED NON ATHLETES IN FOUR CHARACTER TRAITS AT 
WEST READING HIGH SCHOOL 



Fellows hip 

Followership 

OHdienre 

Honesty 





Non - 


Nan- 


Non- 


At Mel'* 

athletes 

Athlrles 

athletes 

Athletes 

athletes 

AIhleles 

athletes 


2.35 

2.22 

2.39 

2.34 

2 34 

2 50 

2.58 

2.52 

Difference.... 

.00 


.05 



.10 

.05 


S.E. ditT. 

.11 


.10 



.12 

,89 


Ratio. 

.3 


,5 



l 33 

.07 


Chaneea. 

... A to 1 


2.3 to 1 



10 to 1 

1.1 to 1 



As a guide to the teachers in ratings, the four traits 
involved in the study were defined as follows: 

1, Fellowship—recognizes and extols the good qualities of others and 
is tactful and kind regarding the faults of others 
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2. Followership—sacrifices self for the sake of the task and co¬ 
operates cheerfully for die good of the group 

3. Obedience—abides by the regulations of the school and recognizes 
authority whether teachers or pupils are in charge 

4. Honesty—plays fair and accepts deserved blame 

The Old Forge High School experiment (Weisenfluh) 
was conducted in the same manner as that of West Reading. 
Fourteen pairs of pupils were involved. The athletes were 
found to exceed the nonathletes in only one of the four 
character traits—honesty—while the nonathletes exceeded 
in the other three. But the ratios of the differences tc 
their standard errors ranged from only .41 to .67. In 
none of the three studies were the differences between 
the two types of students in academic achievement found 
to be significant. 

Thus, out of the eight possible comparisons with respect 
to contributions to character traits in the West Reading 
and the Old Forge experiments as rated by teachers, four 
were in favor of the athletic groups and four hi favor of 
the nonathlctic. As far as these two trials arc concerned, 
therefore, we get no evidence that participation in athletics 
favors the development of these traits more than non¬ 
participation. But the Sandy Township experiment showed 
some net advantage to the athletic groups where certain 
objective tests were employed. And it is worthy of note 
that in this experiment changes during the year rather 
than status were considered and, since only pupils in grades 
nine and ten were used, development was caught at the 
beginning of the growth curve where changes, if there 
were any, would have the best opportunity to show them¬ 
selves. In Sandy Township it is the practice of the coach 
to malce the development of character a deliberate objec¬ 
tive of his training, as it is also to some degree at West 
Reading. So that, all in all, this trio of experiments sug¬ 
gests the mere possibility that athletics may be made to 
contribute slightly to the development of character traits. 
But it also suggests that the contribution is much smaller 
than it is often alleged to be. 



SUMMARY OF THE PENN STATE EXPERIMENTS 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Charles C. Peters 

In the series of experiments described in this issue of 
The Journal, 180 measured comparisons of experimental 
and control groups were made. But these were in terms 
of very different measurements with quite unlike units, so 
that they are not readily comparable. In order to bring 
them together into a single form so that we may draw 
inferences from the whole set, we shall reduce all differ¬ 
ences to terms of “standard scores” by dividing each dif¬ 
ference between means by the standard deviation of the 
two paired arrays combined. That will put all differences 
in terms of a single unit, called z. Twenty of our 180 
experimental contrasts either had to do with effects on 
scholarship or were of a sort not reducible to z scores, 
so that we shall not include them in this summary. Eighty 
additional ones are from Mr. Glatfelter's experiment which 
is now only partially completed. For the sake of econ¬ 
omizing space we shall merely Indicate the distribution of 
these as to sign. They confirm the evidence given by 
the other twenty-six relating to incidental instruction in 
showing that such instruction is ineffectual in measurably 
modifying conduct. The other eighty contrasts we list 
in the summary table below, grouping them under headings 
according to whether the instruction was systematic and 
centered on a specific theme, whether it was incidental, 
or whether the conduct outcomes accrued collaterally 
from academic courses or other activities. The plus values 
(indicated by the absence of a sign) mean that the advan¬ 
tage favored the moral instruction while the negative signs 
mean that the advantage lay on the opposite side. Con¬ 
sistently signed differences under a section show for the 
set a highly reliable advantage in the direction indicated; 
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inconsistently signed differences (that is, tho9e with' nearly 
an even number in each direction) suggest little or no true 
advantage. 


Taiile XIV 


DIFFERENCES IN STANDARD UNITS BETWEEN MEAN MBASURB9 OP GROWTH IN CHARACTER OF 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CROUPS 



Grade 



Number 

W fl —M c 

Experimenter 

Level 

Thtmi 

Nature of Mensure 

of Pain 




I. SYSTEMATIC 

INSTRUCTION 


<r 

Mltsom 

7 

courtesy 

pupil ratings 

20 

.47 

Milsom 

S 

courtesy 

pupil ratings 

1C 

.04 

MilBom 

9 

courtesy 

pupil ratings 

22 

1.12 

Eichler 

9 

social leadership 

pupil ratings 

20 

.IB 

Eichler 

12 

social leadership 

pupil ratings 

22 

.14 

Merrill 

10 

social leadership 

pupil ratings 

30 

.33 

Robb 

12 

philosophy of life 

verbal 

26 

.40 

Robb 

12 

philosophy of life 

pupil ratings 

26 

.05 

Robb 

Faust 

12 

9 

philosophy of life 
moral problems 

teacher ratings 
self-rating 

26 

26 

.63 
— .24 

Fauat 

9 

moral problems 

verbal 

26 

— .16 

Fauat 

9 

moral problems 

verbnl 

26 

.16 

Fauat 

9 

moral problems 

verbal 

26 

.SI 

Fauat 

Campbell 

9 

10-12 

moral problems 
attitude—Germans 

self-rating 

Thurstone scale 

26 

40 

.41 

.03 

Campbell 

10-12 

attitude—war 

Thurstone bchIc 

40 

.34 

Campbell 

10-12 

altitude—Chinese 
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An inspection of the table shows that 26 of the 30 dif¬ 
ferences under systematic instruction favored, the experi¬ 
mental groups. The consistency with which these differ¬ 
ences point in the same direction indicates high reliability 
for the finding that systematic moral instruction can aid 
in the development of character. But under incidental 
instruction 56 of the differences favored the control groups 
and 50 the experimental, about an equal division; there¬ 
fore it is indicated that incidental moral instruction is 
ineffectual in modifying the sort of conduct we attempted 
to measure. That athletics can make desirable contribu¬ 
tions towards character development is indicated with a 
low reliability, and that character traits can be made to 
accrue as by-products from certain methods of teaching 
academic subjects is strongly indicated. 

But the differences are small even when positive, much 
smaller than optimists are in the habit of believing. In 
those types of procedures that yielded prevailingly posi¬ 
tive differences the median one is about .4 of a standard 
deviation. I have determined, on the basis of reasonable 
assumptions which space does not permit explaining here, 
that a difference of .40 shows that the experimental factor, 
present in the one group and absent from the other, con¬ 
stitutes roughly ten per cent of the factors making for 
change in the criterion; a difference of one sigma, about 
twenty-four per cent determination; of two sigmas, forty 
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per cent; and of three or four sigmas, practically complete 
determination of the criterion, So it is suggested by our 
set of experiments that the sort of systematic moral in¬ 
struction we attempted enabled us to control some ten 
per cent of the factors making for growth in character of 
the type measured within the period of the experiment. If 
we add to instruction drives towards desirable character 
through various other school processes, combining all of 
these into an optimum team, it is possible that wc might 
extend this percentage, after allowing for overlapping, to 
perhaps twenty per cent or a little more. The other eighty 
per cent may be determined by factors outside our control. 

It is obvious that the instruction in these experiments 
involved “indoctrination.” Although the instructors in¬ 
vited free discussion and challenge of every suggestion, it 
remains true that the teachers themselves believed that cer¬ 
tain ways are “better”; that kindness, courtesy, peace-loving, 
etc,, are better than their opposites—and the weight of the 
teacher’s own convictions would inevitably count heavily in 
influencing the conclusions at which the discussions arrived. 
The resulting mass of ideas and convictions about right 
and wrong will be tested through all the future experience 
of the pupils in competition with counter ones, which will 
be from time to time suggested from other sources. If the 
insights and Ideals to which the investigators helped their 
students are sociologically sound ones, it may reasonably 
be expected that they will grow and ultimately prevail; 
if they are “unfit,” they will be overwhelmed and eliminated 
in competition with those suggested by other experiences. 
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EDITORIAL 

Our whole educational system is under fire. It has ever 
been under fire as it attempts to serve the public. But the 
menacing attacks are the more severe at this time when 
many allied social institutions have their very existence 
threatened. The individual makes his attack. The Wash¬ 
ing loti Star for September 8, 1933, stoops to publish an 
indictment against the public-school system. ‘T am sick 
and tired of all this . . . saving the public schools. Why 
should they be saved? ...” The Journal of the National 
Education Association for November quotes the entire in¬ 
dictment. Such complaints of individuals mean little. But 
opposition becomes serious when the National Education 
Association inserted in its resolutions at the Chicago meet¬ 
ing last summer: “School expenditures, activities, and 
objectives are being systematically attacked by certain busi¬ 
ness and commercial interests and by organizations bearing 
such names as taxpayers’ leagues, economy leagues, and 
citizens' committees.” The Chicago schools’ debacle is 
only one instance of the barbarous attacks upon our public 
schools. 

A simple little plant or a young tree is seriously injured 
by some accident or malicious enemy. Nature provides dis¬ 
position and strength to straggle strenuously for the preser¬ 
vation of life and the restoration of vitality, The same 
principle operates throughout animal life and social insti¬ 
tutions. 
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Teachers and educational organizations throughout the 
country are amassing their strength to resist the attacks 
made upon their profession. Foremost among these is the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, ap¬ 
pointed in January 1933 by the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation. This Commission appointed a board of approxi¬ 
mately five hundred regional consultants composed mainly 
of officers in national, State, and local educational organiza¬ 
tions and school systems. In this union of representatives 
from all parts of our country there is unquestioned strength. 

“A clean, forthright protest against the wreckers of 
public schools,” comes from this powerful organization of 
educational leaders, writes McAndrewin his monthly review 
of books. The appeal is for a more appreciative inter¬ 
pretation of education. “Undisciplined, uneducated human 
beings will perish amid the pitfalls of the civilization which 
the machine age is producing unless educaton comes to their 
rescue,” writes Chairman Norton of the Commission. Sup¬ 
port the schools! Have faith in our education 1 This 
obstinate resistance is according to nature; an expression 
of the will to live. Let this effort continue. The Journal 
wishes to do its part. 

But one aspect of the situation is liable to be over¬ 
looked. To what extent do lay organizations come to the 
rescue of the schools? The daily press reported that on 
October 10 at its convention in Washington the American 
Federation of Labor adopted a twelve-point educational 
program as its contribution to the protection of education. 
This is one instance. There are others. However, the 
comparative silence of the lay public in the presence of our 
educational crisis may gently but pointedly imply that this 
lay public is not so favorably impressed by the social ser¬ 
vice of our schools a9 to join in fighting It9 battles. Leaders 
in education may do well to encourage frank expression 
from those engaged in labor and in leisure; those in the 
home and in society. To this end this issue of The Jour¬ 
nal is committed. 

In the first article Arthur H. Carver of Swift and Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, presents the point of view of the employer 
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of labor. Victor A. Orlander, secretary of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, intended to present a challenge 
from laborers themselves, but President Roosevelt requisi¬ 
tioned his assistance at Washington, which forbade his 
article at this time. An appeal from the masses struggling 
for their very existence is presented by Paul Dengler, a 
leader in social and educational work in Austria. James S. 
Tippett writes books for children and presents their claims. 
Henry Harap is engaged in a study of a curriculum for 
service to increasing leisure hours. He contributes some 
of his “notes.” The last article, by Ruth H. MacClenathan, 
presents a simple procedure for a cooperative study by 
teachers and parents. 

The editor for this issue has secured these articles in the 
hope of encouraging closer relationship between the school 
curriculum and social-industrial life. Each writer is re¬ 
sponsible for his own point of view. 


Junius L. Meriam 



WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAN DO FOR WORK¬ 
ERS IN INDUSTRY 

Arthur H. Carver 

Supervisor of Training, Swift and Company 

Four or five years ago it would have been a relatively 
simple matter to have written an article on the subject 
“What the Public Schools Can Do for Workers in In¬ 
dustry/’ At that time we were at the peak of a pros¬ 
perity almost unparalleled in American history—a false and 
illusory prosperity, but, nevertheless, one that, for the time 
being, made our industries hum with activity and offered 
employment to almost everybody who seriously wanted to 
find it. In public education we had certain very well-defined 
objectives, some of them a trifle hoary with age, perhaps, 
but, nevertheless, giving us a satisfied feeling that wc knew 
where we were going and were, for the most part, on 
our way, 

There were murmurs and criticisms from many quar« 
ters. There were vague feelings that education was, in 
general, not articulating as smoothly as it should with busi¬ 
ness and industry; that neither our high schools nor our 
colleges were furnishing the kind of an environment that 
bore any close resemblance to the one in which their gradu¬ 
ates would find themselves plunged when school days were 
over; that, indeed, they were more often unfitting than 
fitting young men and women to take their places success¬ 
fully in the world of practical affairs. It was charged in 
some quarters that our high schools were judged too much 
by the success .which they achieved in fitting a minority 
of their graduates to meet highly arbitrary and often 
rather absurd entrance requirements set up by colleges 
and universities which had little to offer those who entered 
their portals as students that would be of any real help 
to them in the business of living. It was the duty of the 
public schools, these critics contended, to educate all of 
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our youth and to pay equal attention to the needs of those 
who, whether from necessity or choice, were not destined 
to enjoy the advantages, such as they were, of higher 
education. 

Yet, by most people, those who said these things were 
regarded as being nothing more than the inevitable crape- 
hangers that are ever to be found in any nation where 
there is freedom of speech. They served a useful purpose 
by keeping education from getting into too much of a rut. 
Eternal scrutiny of our institutions prevents stagnation and 
acts as a spur to progress. The critics were, therefore, 
to be tolerated, even welcomed, but were not to be taken 
too seriously. Afte.r all, they had been educated in the 
same school system which they now condemned. If this 
system had developed in them the intellectual ability to 
detect and expose real weaknesses in itself, it must be a 
pretty good system after all. On the contrary, if they 
were merely indulging in the popular American pastime of 
finding fault, their caustic strictures were of little impor¬ 
tance. In either case, they were not worth getting excited 
about. 

And so we went along, for the most part, complacently 
indifferent to the fact that our social and economic order 
was rapidly heading for disaster and a collapse that might 
have been at least partially averted had the mass of people 
possessed a finer discrimination between the genuine and 
the shoddy in education. Commercialism had destroyed 
our perspective. Statisticians calculated the value of both 
a high-school and a college education in terms of the larger 
incomes which they supposedly enabled young men and 
women to earn. The idea of education for its value in 
the enrichment of living lacked advertising appeal. Voca¬ 
tional advisers and placement officers measured their suc¬ 
cess by the average salaries of those for whom they found 
positions rather than by the soundness of their results in 
getting young people into lines of work for which they 
were best fitted. Parents sent their children to schools 
and colleges primarily with the fond hope that they might 
escape the hardships which the parents themselves had 
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endured in earning a living, forgetting that, in the process 
of facing those hardships and meeting the obstacles that 
had to be surmounted largely by their own efforts, confi¬ 
dence and courage had been born in themselves, resource¬ 
fulness had been developed, and character had been 
achieved. The philosophy of living for service gave way 
to the more attractive philosophy of getting more for 
doing less. Perplexed, self-made business men presented 
the curious spectacle of looking with ill-concealed skepti¬ 
cism upon the value of a college education in business, 
while at the same time they sent their own sons to college 
to acquire the education which they affected to despise. 

One by one, higher institutions of learning succumbed 
more to the hectic demand for the "practical” in education 
or else, in a few instances, leaned backward in pathetic 
efforts to keep faith with the traditions of Victorian cul- 
ure. On the one hand, once dignified universities granted 
time-honored degrees for graduation from vocational 
courses of every conceivable description ranging from tea¬ 
room to laundry management; on the other, a few stuck 
to their guns and resolutely refused to regard many worth¬ 
while subjects as cultural because they were not sufficiently 
useless. It was small wonder that most people became a 
little hazy in their notions of what constituted the real 
ends and aims of education. 

With those who protest that this picture is overdrawn 
we will not quarrel, observing only that the artist who 
desires his canvas to produce a true impression of the vivid 
landscape that he seeks to portray must often paint in 
bolder colors than nature herself employs. We freely 
admit that there were many educational institutions which 
honestly sought to steer a middle course despite the power¬ 
ful and contradictory influences that were brought to bear 
upon them. But there were few, indeed, that were able 
to hold steadfastly to their ideals and maintain their per¬ 
spective. Self-preservation forced them in most cases to 
participate, however reluctantly, in the mad scramble for 
students that characterized the ae-e. 
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was each year receiving into its ranks increasing numbers 
of recruits who were inadequately prepared in several im¬ 
portant respects to cope successfully with the serious prob¬ 
lems of adjustment which they had to meet. Passing 
abruptly from the highly artificial environment of the 
school, they plunged into the totally different environment 
of commerce and industry without possessing any accurate 
mental picture of the conditions which they would have to 
face. This picture, we hold, is one of the primary responsi¬ 
bilities of education to furnish. It is not merely that our 
schools and colleges were failing to do this; the fact is 
that they were presenting a picture which became pro¬ 
gressively more untrue to reality the longer the period of 
formal education was extended. As a consequence, we 
were confronted with the curious anomaly of having poverty- 
stricken children of unskilled wage earners leaving the 
seventh and eighth grades for “jobs” in factories or on 
the streets with a far better understanding of what to 
expect than had those from families in happier economic 
circumstances who continued through high school and col¬ 
lege. Why? Because they caught their picture from their 
parents and their own home life. It is far easier for the 
son of a pauper to start in where his father Left off than 
it is for the son of a rich man. The former can begin his 
career at the bottom and it will seem just like home to him. 

The second respect in which our young recruits into the 
ranks of commerce and industry have been inadequately 
prepared concerns their lack of understanding of the funda¬ 
mental social and economic principles upon which all busi¬ 
ness rests. It is quite useless to attempt to excuse this 
ignorance by saying that sociology and economics are sub¬ 
jects far too difficult for the immature minds of grammar- 
school and even high-school students to grasp. Such a 
statement is doubtless true enough if we are thinking in 
terms of the abstract and sometimes highly pedantic text¬ 
books on these subjects whose authors so dearly love to 
avoid the use of a short word if they can find a long one 
that will do just as well. The fact is that the basic prin¬ 
ciples to which we refer are quite easily observed in and 
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deduced from commonplace events in the daily lives of boys 
and girls themselves. Indeed, young people are uncon¬ 
sciously making such deductions right along. The trouble 
is that, being without guidance in their thinking, they gen¬ 
eralize from too few particular cases, mistake false premises 
for true ones, and reason incorrectly to wrong conclusions. 
But these conclusions, such as they are, persist in their 
minds because they arc the creation of their own brains. 
In reaching them, they have experienced the thrill of what 
James used to call the “shock of discovery,” and their whole 
attitude towards life in later years is distorted by them. 

We may as well cast aside once and for all the delusion 
that nobody is an economist unless he has made a formal 
study of the subject in college. The truth- is that in these 
days every one is an economist (albeit many are very poor 
ones) in the sense that he lias some sort of ideas on most 
of the fundamental economic relations of life. As a matter 
of fact, I think I have heard more discussions that were 
economic in their nature among loafers in barber shops 
than I have heard among the so-called intelligentsia. The 
conclusions reached in such discussions are usually incorrect 
and often dangerous because of the discontent and class 
hatred which they breed, but they are none the less real 
to those who make them. Much of this could be avoided 
if every boy and girl, while still in grade school, were 
made to understand the simple facts about how value is 
created, how prices are related to supply and demand, 
what capital is and how it always originates in personal 
sacrifice, how the natural resources of old mother earth 
are converted into usable wealth by the joint efforts of 
the laborer and capitalist brought together in a coopera¬ 
tive industrial team by some organizer who assumes the 
risk and manages the enterprise, and how the interests 
of each member of this industrial team arc, at least in 
some respects, mutual and, therefore, promoted by har¬ 
mony rather than by suspicion and antagonism. 

All of these concepts can be grasped by any reasonably 
intelligent pupil of the sixth grade if they are brought 
before him in the right way by a skillful teacher who Is 
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able to draw freely upon concrete illustrative material taken 
from the familiar experiences of child life. Few teachers 
have the ability to do this sort of thing well. In the at¬ 
tempt to appeal to the youthful imagination in terms that 
the intelligence of childhood can grasp, the tendency is all 
too common to "talk down” to young people too much, 
thereby arousing their scorn and resentment. There are 
few things that a twelve-year-old boy detests more than 
to be talked to as if he was only nine or ten years old. By 
the same token, there is nothing that arouses his derision 
more certainly than to hear his teacher try to talk in terms 
of his everyday experience and slip up in her facts. 

We once witnessed a rather pathetic instance of the 
latter kind when a sixth-grade teacher was intent upon 
impressing on the minds of her pupils the value of per¬ 
sistent effort in the face of discouraging conditions. She 
chose to illustrate her point by a reference to football, in 
which she knew that the boys in her class were greatly 
interested. She had them all agog with excitement as she 
pictured dramatically the stubborn fight put up by a light, 
fast team against opponents who were far heavier and more 
experienced. As she reached the climax of her story, she 
told how the little quarterback broke a scoreless tie in the 
closing seconds of the game by recovering a fumble in 
the middle of the field and dashing a hundred yards to’ 
a touchdown. The snickers which immediately went around 
the room changed to a burst of derisive laughter as the 
fat boy—who was the dunce of the class but who did know 
his football—exploded with the indignant protest, “Aw 
nertz, he couldn’t run a hundred yards if he picked the 
ball up in the middle of the field I” The point of an other¬ 
wise effective illustration was completely lost in the scorn 
of her pupils at her exhibition of ignorance. 

Wc have mentioned two respects in which our system 
of education has been inadequate in preparing youth to 
take its place in the world of practical affairs when the 
days of formal training in the classroom are over. But, 
in addition to the pupil’s ignorance of the environment he 
is about to enter and his lack of understanding of the 
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basic principles upon which the social and economic struc¬ 
ture of modern society is founded, there is yet another 
and perhaps even more important fault for which our 
present-day educational methods and set-up arc partly re¬ 
sponsible. We refer to his skeptical and sometimes con¬ 
temptuous opinion of the ethics of American business. 
Most of what he may have had drilled into him about the 
“square deal” in relations between employers and em¬ 
ployees, fair competition in industry, honest service, and 
business integrity is belied by what he sees all around him. 

It is true that much of this he sees in his relations with 
his home and the community in which he lives, so that it 
would he very unfair to attribute his dubious attitude to¬ 
wards ethical idealism in business wholly or even chiefly 
to defects in the educational system of which he is a product. 
Nevertheless, the school and college are the institutions 
with which his contacts have, up to this point in his life, 
been closest. It is in their environment that he has spent 
most of his time during the period when he is most im¬ 
pressionable. Much as we might wish to do so, we cannot 
escape the conviction that many of the things that he 
has experienced in this environment contribute towards if 
they do not actually create in him a settled belief that 
ethical ideals, however fine they may be in theory, are 
incompatible with the policies and practices which he must 
follow if he hopes to be successful in business. 

Now this is a grave charge which, unless it can be sub¬ 
stantiated, must inevitably bring down upon the head of 
him who makes it the righteous wrath of many fine people 
who have given their lives to devoted, conscientious service 
In American educational institutions. Let us look at the 
question, therefore, with open minds and see what evidence 
there ls to support such a claim. We arc willing to rest 
our case upon an unbiased appraisal of the experiences which 
the average young person has who passes through the 
public schools of any typical American community, espe¬ 
cially if that community is one of our large cities. The 
effect is even more pronounced if he continues Ills education 
through college. 
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From the beginning, such a young person finds himself 
in a miniature world in which values are more or less 
artificial and distorted and many curious anomalies exist 
against which his innate notions of fairness and justice 
rebel. In the end he generally comes to accept these as the 
normal phenomena of life and adjusts himself to them at 
the cost of blunted ideals and often a smoldering resent¬ 
ment against the insincerity of the social order within which 
he is imprisoned. He observes, for one thing, that his 
status with his teachers and fellow pupils depends in no 
small degree upon the social standing and business or politi¬ 
cal influence of his parents and family in the community. 
Many teachers will indignantly deny that this is true so 
far as their own attitude towards their pupils is con¬ 
cerned; but, if they will honestly submit themselves to stern 
self-examination, there are few who will not have to admit 
that they spend more time and care in grading and disci¬ 
plining the children of some parents than of others because 
of a lurking fear or sense of what is expedient from the 
standpoint of their own personal popularity and success. 

The pupil soon observes also that scholastic honors and 
distinctions are awarded far more on the basis of natural 
endowment than on the extent to which he has made the 
most of his opportunities. Common sense tells him that 
the student with a 70 per cent brain who, by dint of earnest 
application of his limited natural ability to his studies, 
earns grades that will average 80 per cent is far more de¬ 
serving of credit and has acquired far more from his edu¬ 
cation that will be useful in later life than the student with 
a 95 per cent brain who, because of brilliant intelligence, 
secures grades of 90 per cent without half trying. Yet it 
is the latter who gets the prizes and wins the public ap¬ 
plause at the graduation exercises. A boy does not have 
honors heaped upon him because nature has made him the 
tallest member of his class. Why should they be heaped 
upon him because nature has endowed him with superior 
intelligence? The boy has nothing to do with it in either 
case. Small wonder that he ultimately faces life with 
the conviction that the cards are stacked in favor of some 
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and against others and that his own success will depend 
chiefly upon factors over which he has no control. 

• There are other inconsistencies in the grading practices 
of most schools that bewilder him. Because of poor in¬ 
struction in the common schools or lack of natural ability 
in mathematics, let us say, he finds when he enters high 
school that algebra is a very difficult subject for him to 
master. Conscious of his limitations, he sets to work with 
might and main to overcome them. His very low grade 
of September steadily improves as the year goes on until 
he is getting better than 90 per cent in May and June and 
really understands the subject. His brilliant fellow class¬ 
mate starts off excellently because the subject is easy for 
him, loafs along week after week, and finishes by barely 
passing the subject in the closing months of the school 
year. Yet the average grades in algebra are the same for 
the two boys at the end of the year! Which of the two 
knows more about the subject? Which of the two de¬ 
serves the greater credit? Every teacher is familiar with 
such cases. 

Such things as this instill in young people the idea that 
society does not reward intrinsic worth and that there arc 
short-cuts to success that arc more effective than hard work 
if one can only be clever enough to learn how to take ad¬ 
vantage of them. They conclude that conscientious effort 
is all right, but good showmanship gets one farther; so 
does playing up to the whims and prejudices of their 
superiors, provided it is done skillfully. Such ideas are 
likely to stay with them in later life. 

By no means are all of these demoralizing influences 
confined to the classroom. As he reaches high-school age, 
our young man reads the local newspapers and hears the 
current gossip. He finds that politics often play a promi¬ 
nent part in local school affairs. Not infrequently does 
he felt scant respect for the local school board. He secs 
incompetent teachers and principals holding their jobs 
through political influence; observes others who are more 
capable being removed for political reasons; hears charges 
of extravagance and graft in the expenditure of school 
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funds for buildings and equipment; learns that janitors 
are often paid more than teachers, possibly because the 
former are unionized and the latter are not; and, in these 
days, sometimes find that even the modest salaries that 
his teachers are supposed to receive are unpaid because 
of lack of funds although all sorts of wasteful expendi¬ 
tures arc being charged against other departments of the 
local government. On public occasions he hears much about 
what he owes to the community for the wonderful oppor¬ 
tunities for free education with which it provides him, only 
to learn sooner or later that the palatial high school which 
he has attended was built with money raised from the issue 
of long-term bonds, the principal of which he and his fellow 
pupils will some day be obliged to pay off. Again we ask, 
is it any wonder that he listens to much that he is told 
about ethics in business with his tongue in his cheek? 

What can our educational institutions do for those who 
enter commerce and industry? They can do a great deal 
if they have the vision to understand the real problems that 
face us in these turbulent times and the wise and courageous 
leadership necessary to meet them. Specifically, we sug¬ 
gest the following: 

1. They can perform a great public service by putting the emphasis 
upon the value of education as a means of making life a broader, richer, 
more wholesome experience instead of upon its supposed influence in 
enabling people to earn more money with less work. 

2. They should reduce the enormous economic waste that now results 
from the difficult transition from the environment of the school to the 
environment of business by bringing business men and educators to¬ 
gether so that they may understand each other’s problems better and 
jointly work out means whereby the disillusionment of youth will become 
unnecessary and the adjustment to the conditions of practical life more 
simple. 

3. They should reorganize their curricula so as to make them more 
flexible in meeting the needs of those who enter business, eliminate 
subjects that at present have little value that is either cultural or prac¬ 
tical, place more emphasis upon those fundamentals that have the broad¬ 
est application to everyday life, and introduce before the compulsory 
age limit has been reached some simple instruction in the basic economic 
and sociological principles upon which modern society rests. Instruction 
of this type should continue until the end of the high-school course has 
been reached and will require the development of new text material 
and a special teaching technique. 
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4. They should revise outworn systems of grading so as to reward 
achievement in proportion to ability and opportunity rather than the 
possession of natural endowments of superior intelligence for which pupils 
deserve no credit whatever. Merc proficiency in any subject can and 
should be recognized in a different way, but its importance should always 
be made secondary to that of the development of studious habits, thor¬ 
oughness, accurate thinking, and complete use of such mental powers as 
each pupil possesses. 

5. They should abolish all fraternities and other school organizations 
that tend to create class distinctions based upon wealth and social stand¬ 
ing in the community, thereby avoiding the promotion of class antag¬ 
onisms that are bound to carry over into later life. Only such extra¬ 
curricular activities should be permitted as tend to recognize merit 
wherever it exists, to foster cooperation, nnd to break down the barriers 
that separate pupils into cliques regardless of what these barriers may be. 

6. They should wage a persistent and determined warfare against 
the introduction of politics into our public schools and insist upon keep¬ 
ing favoritism, graft, and extravagance out of every phase of their 
management. Such warfare can never be fully successful in perma¬ 
nently achieving its ends, but it can, at least, make clear to the rising 
generation that evils of this kind do not pass unchallenged. 

7. They should furnish youth with a continuous example of con¬ 
scientious public service by operating efficiently, yet with due regard to 
economy, in the use of funds raised by public taxation. The tendency 
which has recently appeared in some quarters to resist obstinately any 
curtailment of school budgets during the current financial depression 
is greatly to be deplored. 

8. They should clarify the confusion that exists in the public mind 
by sinking petty differences of opinion and uniting upon some simple 
definition of the legitimate ends and aims of education and so restore 
a confidence in educational leadership that is at present becoming 
conspicuous by its absence, 

Carrying out such a program is a task of tremendous 
difficulty, but in the end it must be done if American institu¬ 
tions are to survive. We as a nation are passing through 
the most critical stage in our history. We are paying right 
now not only for our deliberate sins but also for our stu¬ 
pidity. We are paying only a small part of the price that 
will have to be paid. We are leaving to succeeding genera¬ 
tions an appalling legacy of unsolved political, economic, 
and social problems. It is too late to avoid the conse¬ 
quences now. The least we can do is to give to our youth 
the best preparation we are able to give them to meet 
the issues of the future with courage and faith in the essen¬ 
tial soundness of American principles and traditions. 



THE CRISIS OF EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA 
Paul L. Dengler. 

Director, Austro-American Institute of Education, Vienna 

By general consensus of opinion, the end of the World 
War marked the beginning of a new era in the Austrian 
schools. This rebirth from within had its origin and its 
cause far back in the old times, but the well-established 
world of old days and the old beliefs of the monarchy did 
not favor the bringing about of any radical educational 
changes. The cultivation of an all-round personality 
through a liberal education was the aim of higher Austrian 
secondary education in prewar days. The educational phil¬ 
osophy of the nation was still based on the ideas of the 
early nineteenth century and its neohumanism. It is true 
that it was in smaller degrees that the personality of the 
growing individual was sought to be developed. An ac- 
cumulaion of knowledge had been put into the schools and 
the passing successfully of all kinds of papers, tests, and 
examinations became the proof of intellectual ability and 
readiness for leadership. Latin and Greek were the basic 
subjects of such education, not only for the cultural values 
attainable in the classics, but principally for the mental 
discipline which they offered. The necessary discipline of 
the spirit cannot be better achieved than by the study of 
the classics; so educators in our part of the world believed 
and, to some extent, still do. Similar was the general 
consensus in England, France, Italy, and in practically all 
countries of European culture. 

The tremendous progress In discoveries and inventions 
since 1900 made it necessary, however, to give to the sciences 
an important place in the curriculum. A larger number 
of higher secondary schools without the old neohumanism 
but with emphasis on the natural sciences and modern lan¬ 
guages came into existence. These schools, however, were 
socially not as acceptable. It still remained the smart 
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thing to attend the “Gymnasium” for children who had to 
consider their future prestige in society. 

How about the sons and daughters of the humbler people 
in those days? They received a general high-school training 
which was not entirely intended for immediate and direct 
practical application. Elementary education in Austria was 
not merely vocational; there was some effort to give an 
all-round education. The Austrian laws for popular edu¬ 
cation were, at that time, considered as model laws in 
Europe. But the limit was rather narrowly drawn. A 
number of facts were carefully consolidated and were to 
be passively accepted by the pupil. No special effort was 
made to create in the young mind an attitude for further 
learning and improvement. The spirit of research and 
investigation and the inquisitive and critical mind was not 
encouraged and not even desired. The stress was laid on 
passive acceptance and memorizing. 

It is generally understood in democratic countries that 
in Austria or Germany it was formerly impossible for a 
poor child to enter the higher educational system of the 
country. This is not true. There was, however, little 
desire for doing so on the part of the poorer classes. They 
were not concerned about social prestige hut rather sought 
to finish the educational process as soon as possible and to 
find a job, which would relieve their parents from giving 
them financial support. Once enrolled in the elementary 
type of education there was little or practically no chance 
of changing one’s mind and of joining the elite which 
speeded up through, the Gymnasium or lycee for reaching 
the university doors. The professional studies thus re¬ 
mained reserved mainly for the social elite of the country. 

It is quite evident that such a state of society based on 
the old traditions, as venerable as they might be, coming 
down to our world from the Middle Ages, was considered 
utterly out of date by the socialistic groups of Austria. 
Yet they were so small In number that they could not ex¬ 
ercise any important influence for bringing about a change 
in the system. After the breakdown of the old regime, 
the old school and its Ideals were immediately challenged 
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and bitterjy fought by socialism, which had suddenly won 
the support of a two-thirds majority of the citizens in 
Austria’s capital, Vienna, 

The life at the front demanding equal sacrifices from rich 
and poor in a fight for a common cause brought about in 
the trenches of England and France similar ideas, and the 
conviction that the old-time curriculum and organization of 
schools were out of date became general. The dual theory 
of active training for research in the higher and passive 
acceptance of facts in the lower classes seemed to perpetu¬ 
ate the separation of the nation's children into two different 
worlds. For in England and France, too, there was the 
academic world with all its lure and beauty, and there was 
the humbler one of the masses. This seems to be intoler¬ 
able now and it is held that all children should be given 
equal opportunities. 

Proposals to bring closer together both educational in¬ 
stitutions of Austria, the higher and the lower, were 
conceived and laid before the Austrian Parliament soon 
after the war. The socialist deputies went even so far as 
to propose a complete fusion of education up to a certain 
age, usually fourteen. They felt that this would give a 
chance to every child, regardless of the class or corner of 
the country he might come from, how poor he might be, or 
how untrained his mind, finally to go to the university. 
Socialist educators of Austria tried, in the Vienna schools, 
an experiment of a unified curriculum for all children up 
to the age of fourteen. The plan was carried out in quite 
a number of Viennese high schools and was widely dis¬ 
cussed all over the nation. The western countries of Europe 
also considered introducing such a unified school, doing 
away once and forever with the division into a small cul¬ 
tural elite and an overwhelming majority the masses denied 
training on leaving high school and strictly limited as to 
future possibilities. A new wave of conservatism, how¬ 
ever, soon halted in England and France the projects of 
unification of the school system. How much more the 
countries in which revolutions had taken place embraced 
this new scheme l Russia before all, but also Germany. 
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Everywhere that socialism came into control of the public 
school the new ideas were made fundamentals of the re¬ 
forms. The stronger the political power of socialism was, 
the more radical the changes. In southern Germany, where 
the Catholic church still remained a considerable power 
after the war, the old curriculum was less challenged than 
in the radical north, in Berlin or Hamburg. 

It is easily understood that new education in Austria 
became closely associated with the political radicalism of 
Vienna. Curriculum organization, teaching methods, 
teacher training, and other matters were guided by the 
socialistic aim to gain complete control over the country. 
The discussion left the realm of educational thought and 
entered, to its detriment, the political arena. The struggle 
went on for years, and its issue as an educational matter 
always depended on the political strength of friend and 
enemy. It has come to an acute stage through the com¬ 
plete change in the political structure of Austria in these 
last months. 

Why was the humanistic ideal so strongly opposed from 
the beginning by the newcomers who only were concerned 
about the future of the children of the people? First, they 
disliked the humanistic ideal because it had belonged to a 
world in which the masses had lived in ignorance (in some 
countries, not Austria, in a real state of slavery), while 
a small elite enjoyed leisure and benefited from a life of 
aesthetic culture reserved exclusively for them. If class 
privilege was not quite the case in Austria, as I have said 
above, the prevention of it served as a powerful slogan 
for the socialist-democrats in their violent speeches. They 
asked for complete abolishment of class privilege in Aus¬ 
trian education and the removal of a dead humanistic ideal, 
a relic of a dead old world. 

Then, second, the new leaders of the masses of Austrian 
workers suddenly coming into the limelight of educational 
leadership adored “science.” “This is the machine age,” 
they said. The faith in the human mind, in its ability and 
capacity to discover even, the lost secrets of the universe 
and to make them docile servants of the human race, was 
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so strong that it almost became a religious belief in itself. 
The Russian example shows Marxism to be for the men¬ 
tally materialistic; an antireligious person worships science 
as a new modern religion. How much, space could there 
be left for the study of Greek and Latin civilizations dat¬ 
ing so far back and based on such different principles ? The 
position of the manual worker in this modem world, who! 
needs the classics less than anybody else, was particularly 
stressed in the Vienna school-reform plan. Only gradually 
the intellectual worker was given a not quite equal place 
in the economic process which reflected itself in textbooks, 
curricula, and in the whole of teacher training. The con¬ 
servative force of the country was strong enough to pre¬ 
vent a complete overturn into a unified school curriculum. 
By way of compromise, both kinds of secondary education, 
the lower and the higher, were preserved, the difference 
from old times being that easy transfer was provided for 
the gifted child during the whole period of compulsory 
school attendance. 

How does it happen that fifteen years after her estab¬ 
lishment the new Republic of Austria has come to a serious 
crisis of new education, a crisis in the apparent existence 
which everybody, even the fervent promoters of new edu¬ 
cation, admits? 

Apparently this critical situation of new education is 
due to the disappointment in the practical achievements 
as far as the establishment of standard methods and edu¬ 
cational results are concerned. This is true for both lower 
and higher educational institutions. The strong belief of 
postwar educators in the individual (of “every” indi¬ 
vidual) if it is placed within the right surroundings has lost 
much of its force. More and more it appears that nature 
herself distributes her gifts very haphazardly here and 
there. Some receive them and some do not, and the most 
splendid efforts of a gifted teacher may be wasted on an 
average individual. 

Furthermore, no tools and no methods could be worked 
out by which an average teacher could be enabled to apply 
the new educational principles to an average group of chil- 
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dren. But if the thought of innate fundamental inequality 
of man is true, how about the principle of one democratic 
and unified school for all? It then seems that the twofold 
educational system was fundamentally right; the short¬ 
coming then was due to the fact that the solution was more 
or less a social and not an intellectual one. Even radical 
thinkers necessarily begin to believe again in dividing the 
schools of the nation into one category for leaders and 
another tor followers. 

That the educational crisis in Austria is deeply influenced 
and accentuated by the economic depression scarcely needs 
special mention. When sixty children are seated in a class¬ 
room where thirty at the maximum should be, when able 
teachers are dismissed because there is no space in the 
state budget for them, when severe privations oppress those 
who are altowed to go on teaching when there is little or no 
money for material equipment, then one can expect but little 
enthusiasm for keen innovations. The economic situation 
of school teachers all over the world is more pitiable than 
words can explain. To describe their sufferings goes far 
beyond my knowledge of the English language. 

Last but not least, the change in the educational beliefs 
of my country has been brought about by the philosophy of 
Fascism which surrounds us in the North, South, and East. 
Fascism in Italy, Germany, and Hungary, our neighboring 
countries, has necessarily had an immediate effect on the 
Austrian people. Marxism a9 an international fighting or¬ 
ganization of the poorer classes first for equality and second 
for complete control is more and more considered to be on 
the wrong track. National socialism of the German type 
is strong in Austria. It looks for a new solution of the 
problem of educating the leaders, as well as the masses of 
the people. It aims towards a complete change of the 
public-school curriculum. The future development of this 
movement which has got so strong a hold on the Austrian 
mind is still quite uncertain. One characteristic of it that 
differs so much from Marxism is that it places the conflict 
between the elite and the mass, the rich and the poor, right 
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within the nation itself. The structural change of the 
Austria to come is thus no more expected from without by 
a world revolution of the suppressed ones who unite against 
their suppressors regardless of creed, race, color, or nation. 

Certainly the present public-school curriculum of Austria 
will have to pass a serious test in days to come. It will 
soon be asked 1 How far has the postwar generation of 
educators (being so proud of their achievements and ap¬ 
praising them so loudly) been able to break down the 
spiritual barriers between the children of the nation in the 
school? How far has the curriculum been transformed to 
suit the needs of the masses? Have the theories of pro¬ 
gressive education really brought “life” into the school? 
Has there been any progress since the old regime? It cer¬ 
tainly would be unjust to condemn everything which has 
been done as the new radicalism is inclined to do. 

It seems, however, to be a fact that not only has the ideal 
of new education not been achieved in those fifteen years, 
but that it has not even been clearly conceived and suc¬ 
cessfully pursued 1 It is not too much of a comfort to state 
that we Austrians find the public-school curriculum chal¬ 
lenged all over Europe. What has been done was a rather 
weak compromise between the old and the new by inserting 
the new into the old here and there. Therefore, the grow¬ 
ing general disappointment in new education. 

Certainly Austrian educators are facing a greater task 
today than ever before To what degree the classics, with 
their manifold influences on the greatness and the achieve¬ 
ments of our civilization in the past, will be maintained in 
the schools of the future can only be guessed at today. The 
trends of Fascist thought are pointedly directed towards 
the nation’s own past and the consciousness of its very 
foundations. It seems, therefore, likely that the new intel¬ 
lectual elite of Austria will be made more conscious than 
ever of the forces which formed the genius of her nation 
in the past and brought about the creative achievements of 
her great men. I personally would be disappointed to miss 
entirely the eternal thoughts of that classical world which 
has formed my own mind during the days of youth. 
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But classics or not is not the main problem, In public 
mass education everything seems to be in utter confusion. 
Only one fact is clear to all: that the present curriculum 
does not satisfy anybody any more. The masses in despair 
today cannot look upon that school as one which gives them 
what they need, There has been much hope but little 
fulfillment. School has not taught the children of the 
nation what they long for, nor how to make right use of 
their leisure, nor has it even been able to provide them 
with jobs to which they are entitled by fundamental and 
undeniable rights. 

This is the double task set before educators in Austria 
as before educators the world over; to find a way which 
gives the future world new leaders and to give a new 
adequate education to the followers. 



A CURRICULUM FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
James S. Tippett 

A child’s first concern, although, of course, he could not 
put it into words nor does he designedly think much about 
it, is to understand what this curious world is saying to 
him. That is a mighty concern, not ended until life ends 
or until he has developed prejudices and convictions which 
close his senses to new or changing conditions. It seeks 
to interpret what people say and do to him and to each 
other. It seeks to give place and pattern to an environ¬ 
ment, always pressing upon him and often confusing. It 
seeks to arrive at last at a satisfying design for life, al¬ 
though much of the cloth is woven before he becomes even 
remotely conscious that any design will show. The design 
which finally emerges is his education, the result of his 
concern, gropingly followed or consciously directed, to un¬ 
derstand whatever he meets. 

It is significant that the child is born plastic, a mass of 
nerves, flesh, and bones, capable of growth into a network 
of connections between nerve fibers and into a mechanism 
muscularly coordinated. Feeding and sleeping, kicking and 
crowing, turning his head and reaching towards the light, 
he grows into crawling and walking and talking. Little 
by little his nerve connections are made. Day by day 
his physical possibilities take on form and stature. Gradu¬ 
ally from chaos, void except for inherited capacity for 
development, he advances into an individual with an ever 
increasing accumulation of learnings necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful continuation of his life. This process is continuous. 
Unremitting care is essential for the right direction of all 
his vital activity, likely as it is to follow almost any path, 
This expert guidance is necessary if at the end the child 
is to have character and personality at all suited to the 
line of his natural inheritance and to the huge and bustling 
world about him. 

The fact that education is, willy-nilly, unceasing from 
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the child’s first cry until his last adult gasp makes heavy 
demands upon any person who comes into contact with the 
child along the way. What parents do and say, what rela¬ 
tives and friends and even chance acquaintances do and 
say, what the home and the community are like at once 
begin to affect the child’s attitudes and the meanings which 
he attaches to things and the interchange of ideas. It is 
this consideration which insists that parental education 
cannot be neglected if childhood education is to he right 
and effective in the highest individual and social sense. It 
is this consideration, too, which is bringing into the wise 
program of childhood education the nursely school and 
kindergarten. These are agencies which make expert guid¬ 
ance possible at an early period. It is fatal to wait until 
the age of six to begin the building of proper attitudes 
and meanings, assuming that education is to be thought of 
as more than the teaching of reading, writing, and other 
formal skills, or the amassing of textbook information. 
Real education does not wait for formal school training. 

The proper starting point for that education about which 
anything can be done is the normal active life of the child 
He likes to run and jump and chase. He likes to construct, 
to make things. He dramatizes and gives meaning to his 
play life. He is constantly seeking to satisfy his curiosity, 
exploring and discovering and questioning. The richness 
of his education depends upon the richness with which he 
does all these things. 

Babies have at last been freed of swaddling clothes and 
confining bands and long hampering clothes. They can 
use their arms and legs. Wise parents give them every 
opportunity for the development of their muscles. At the 
seashore, in the yard, in the park, and even in apartment 
houses this freedom to exercise is apparent. Wise parents, 
having provided opportunities for free exercise, keep away 
from too much assistance or direction. The child is allowed 
to become physically independent. A thoughtful teacher in 
the preschool or any school follows the same procedure. 
She provides ladders to climb, boxes to stack and mount, 
boards to set on blocks and to walk, sand in which to bur- 
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row, and space in which to run and chase. A vacant lot 
in which to leap and run, an old apple tree which can be 
climbed and from whose limbs one can swing and hang 
furnish untold possibilities for stretching muscles and for 
finding out about one’s physical make-up. Society in gen¬ 
eral and schools in particular ought to see to it that more 
such apparatus and the time to use it freely is supplied to' 
the growing child. Then the director of play, intelligently 
concerned for the child's development, keeps away from 
too much direction, standing ready only to help the timid 
child to find himself or to offer suggestions to all for more 
meaningful play activities. Too much direction and too 
much organization of play activities stop educative growth. 
The child who tumbles and rolls, who jumps and falls, who 
climbs and swings is finding himself. He learns to manipu¬ 
late his muscles to suit his needs. The one who waits 
always upon direction becomes an automaton, having no 
physical-play plans for himself and not knowing his capa¬ 
bilities. Education for childhood means setting childhood 
free to find itself and then helping when the need arises. 

Interest in construction soon shows itself as a part of 
the activity through which the child learns control over 
materials. Piling blocks for a tower soon to be knocked 
over, making a place out of boxes or blocks in which to 
sit or lie, modeling mudpics or clay dishes, building a pen 
or house of sticks, sewing a doll’s dress, making a home 
for a pet; these are early and continuing manifestations of 
the absorbing interest that the child has in making things 
with his hands. Elaborate materials are not necessary. 
Neither are perfect tools. But some kinds of materials and 
some kinds of tools, those suited to the particular stage of 
growth, are necessary if growth in understanding an en¬ 
vironment and its content are expected. These must find 
n place as accompaniments to education for childhood, 
both in the home, on the playground, and in the school. 
They are a real part of the child’s normal growing life. 
Nothing can take the place of putting an idea into prac¬ 
tice through constructing a counterpart of it. The child 
gets an idea of a boat. He makes one and clarifies his 
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idea. He makes a house for his dolls and puts in furni¬ 
ture which he has designed, often crude to be sure, but 
always after that his conception of a home has more mean¬ 
ing for him. He builds a bookcase for his own book treas¬ 
ures and they become still greater treasures. As the mem¬ 
bers of any society gain more leisure time, these first 
efforts at putting ideas into form through the use of tools 
and materials will have a growing significance for a more 
profitable use of that leisure. Again, as in physical play, 
the understanding educator will stand ready to suggest 
additional constructive ventures and to help raise stand¬ 
ards of workmanship when that is desirable. 

Attending upon the active play life and the various 
avenues of constructive expression of the child is an urge 
to dramatize what he does. Not only does he chase and 
run. He is an Indian or a racing automobile. As he climbs 
and swings he is a sailor or an acrobat. He rides stick 
horses and becomes a wild cowboy or a kicking* plunging 
mustang. His physical movement is every moment alive 
with dramatic possibilities. So, too, it is with the things he 
makes. Under some spreading tree he lays out a play 
farm, with sticks for fences and stones for houses and 
animals. Then he becomes a farmer and in dramatic play 
lives the life of one, driving his cows to pasture, plowing 
his fields, and taking his produce to market. Having con¬ 
structed a boat or train he becomes the captain or the 
engineer and speeds away to distant lands, limiting his 
imaginative traveling only because of his limited knowledge 
of places to go. Sometimes his construction finds a place 
in his life only to serve this dramatic impulse. What he 
makes is for the purpose of make-believe. Physical play 
and constructive invention, of course, may serve real pur¬ 
poses, not imaginative at all, but always the child pictures 
himself in connection with the world he is making and 
feeling. What he did here or there and what he caused 
some one else to do are constantly in the forefront of his 
thinking. 

Through this dramatic urge the child is building up 
meanings for everything. Through its direction the most 
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telling of all effects for richness in the educative process 
can be secured. Wherever the child is, this dramatic life 
goes on. Insistently it has forced recognition of itself so 
that now a school which takes itself seriously as a forma¬ 
tive force for education finds many occasions to allow the 
dramatic reliving of experiences gained either in or out of 
its rooms. Children in understanding homes, in well- 
planned kindergartens, or even much higher classes drama¬ 
tize city life or home activities or the customs of. other 
people or the work of the world. They play physically 
and constructively and dramatically and out of all this 
the pattern for the web of their fives is woven. Time is 
required to live thus fully and to accumulate meanings in 
things and ideas so richly. Side by side with the demand 
for time to grow is the need for wise and expert direction. 
To help a child see make-believe as make-believe and 
reality as reality, to assist him to assemble significant 
meanings from absorbing childlike activity are demands 
made upon every educator. 

Weaving in and out of the child’s play life is the con¬ 
stant attempt he makes to satisfy his curiosity. He wants 
to know this and that. He is constantly exploring. If 
sympathetically helped through opportunities for observa¬ 
tion in many different environments, the natural world 
about him, the practical world of machines, the wonder 
realm of people and ideas, he has already, before the age 
at which he goes formally to school, become a feeling, 
thinking individual. He has seen meaning in much of 
what at first seemed a confused mass of things about him. 
Little by little he gathers the material for the pattern of his 
fife with whatever understanding of it he can assimilate. 

Not the less essential for his continued growth into 
ripened understanding and thought is an ever increasing 
store of experience. All schools must take this seriously 
to heart. The walls of the classrooms must not shut out 
all the thought-provoking world in which he has played 
and worked and learned. Even if they wish, they cannot 
make of him a strictly academic mechanism. As soon as 
he gets beyond them, his vivid life of exploring and attach- 
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ing meanings begins. The schoolroom must become a 
replica of rich living if it is to affect him in any way except 
most narrowly. There he must continue his playing, his 
constructing, his dramatizing, and his satisfying of a grow¬ 
ing curiosity, and he must do this in a far more significant 
way because teachers have been or can be trained to give 
him the most expert help. * 

The child’s experience is enlarged and should be com 
stantly and increasingly enlarged through social contacts. 
To play, to work, and to explore in company with others 
of his own age and range of interests gives him a real 
knowledge of his own capabilities. A group of children 
of about the same social age, which means ability to get 
on together in group undertakings and at the same time 
to have the possibility for evaluating properly individual 
effort, will develop forward-looking mental attitudes, sound 
work habits, and appreciation for the meaning of the 
demands which a society makes upon its members. This 
should not be understood to undervalue the contacts which 
a child needs to make with less mature as well as more 
mature members of the social order. Those, too, should 
receive attention. But of primary importance is the pro¬ 
vision for experiences in connection with others whose point 
of view he can understand. 

It is a hopeful sign for more wholesome education for 
childhood when from the home and from the school the 
children make excursions into their environment. Some 
item of curiosity to be satisfied or some need for expan¬ 
sion sets the excursion going. Under informed leadership 
the children see with knowing eyes. They bring back en¬ 
larged vision with greater understanding and, in addi¬ 
tion, stimulation for further observation and exploration. 
The child may go daily on errands to the grocery store, 
he may often pass a building in course of construction, 
he may follow a woodland path every time he goes to a 
neighbor’s house, and he may have failed to make a single 
contact with the environment. No significant meanings 
may emerge. He needs the guidance of some one who 
knows how to point to him what he sees and what he 
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wants to know. This is the difference between simply 
learning for himself, or “gutter education,” and learning 
under wise direction. In either case, he does add to his 
education. In the latter case, the likelihood for educa¬ 
tion ending in a finer life pattern is more assured. 

The child at first plays and constructs and explores on 
a level where books play no part. But in order to provide 
for full living and many-sided interests, the accumulated 
racial background, as it has been recorded in books, must 
be delved into and fitted into its rightful place of adding 
more meaning to experiences. The need for mastery of 
certain skills such as reading arises. Out of the wealth 
of past experience and the need for interpretation of new 
experiences the child comes fresh and eager to the con¬ 
quest. The greatest of all demands which is made upon 
the leader of childhood is for extended and significant ex¬ 
periences out of which the need for mastery of techniques 
will take form. Such a conception relegates technical 
equipment and accumulated information to their rightful 
place. They arc handmaidens serving a master of devel¬ 
oping experiences and of widening life interests. 

Much useless time is spent in schools In acquiring skills 
for which the child has no present need and for which 
the adult will find scant use. Adult accomplishments and 
adult standards color too much the school requirements 
loaded on the child. Formal elementary education, carried 
on in reputable schools, can be appallingly ludicrous. Worst 
of all it can, and far too often is, wasteful of active human 
energy. The child is eager to learn. Plump him into 
something to learn is the motto of formal school educa¬ 
tion. But that is forgetting that his eagerness comes from 
his absorbing concern with affairs which have meaning for 
him. Sunday schools often wonder at the ineffectiveness 
of their teaching of great and significant truths. Teachers 
of citizenship arc concerned at the lack of it when they 
judge the quality and direction of their teaching by life 
as it Is reflected in daily newspapers and on city streets 
and country highways. The difficulty can be pointed out 
easily and unerringly. The child has too soon been forced 
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to consider adult experiences and their meanings. His own 
experiences have not brought him to the level of those 
about which he is urged to think. He can in consequence 
give only lip service to such matters, no matter how impor¬ 
tant adults think them, and develops probably entirely 
warped, if any, points of view concerning them. Huge 
masses of information, logically .arranged and heatedly 
presented, have been thrust upon him. For the moment 
only he stores them in his mind. They have no favorable 
effect upon him as a thinking being for they have not had 
and cannot have a place in life as he must live it. Infor¬ 
mation and skills are valuable when they serve a vital 
present purpose. Although learned to the point of mas¬ 
tery, as they easily can be, they are sloughed off at the 
first opportunity if they do not serve some purpose which 
the learner can well define for himself. Something from 
his experience which he does find valuable because it serves 
a purpose or meets a need he feels is soon substituted. 
Today the lack of sound character in many quarters, the 
lack of an enlightened citizenship, the lack of people pre¬ 
pared to use in a worthy way the leisure they may have 
are generally lamented. Formal education as it has been 
practised and informal education as it has grown have 
tended to make rifts in character and in citizenship just 
because, [n the one case, they have dwelt upon meanings, 
no matter how significant or useful they are for adults, at 
a time when children could not comprehend or use them 
and, in the second case, have allowed vitiating influences 
to go on unchecked. The child, in both cases, has developed 
the pattern of his life without understanding and without 
wise direction. 

Education for childhood must take the child as he comes 
into the world, It must help him to realize in all direc¬ 
tions his possibilities. It must, through his interests in 
play and constructing and dramatizing and satisfying his 
curiosity, lead him into richer and broader interests. It 
must help him gain skills and information winch will help 
when he finds them significant. It must keep itself con¬ 
stantly upon his level and be ready always to guide him 
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into the next steps of his development. It must not make 
itself piecemeal, seeking to lodge in compartments in the 
child mind. Education goes on and on and each item of 
it finds a place for itself. The place it finds and the mean¬ 
ing it has can be affected by wise, constant, and growing 
guidance which looks first at the one to he guided. 



PLANNING THE CURRICULUM FOR LEISURE 
Henry Hakap 

Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve University 
INTRODUCTION 

The trend towards the reduction in the working week 
had been evident for some time prior to the recent national 
legislation on the subject. Wolmnn and Peck estimate 
that in the last fifty years the normal work week has de¬ 
creased by twenty hours. The average forty-cight-honr 
week of the predepression period is destined to decrease 
sharply to a thirty-five or forty-hour week, if not less. 
The age-long dream of an abundant leisure is about to come 
true, an unexpected gift of the technological epoch in 
industry. 

Wallace B. Donham in Business Adrift points out that 
the demand for security, self-respect, and leisure must be 
met by better business and governmental planning to assure 
steady employment, shorter working hours, and adequate 
real wages. Without a plan for an enrichment of the 
creative activities and recreational habits of the people, 
self-respect and satisfying leisure are unattainable. The 
teachers of the nation, therefore, face the tremendous chal¬ 
lenge of the impending new leisure. 

Nearly all educational analyses of the major fields of 
life include leisure. From an economic point of view sev¬ 
eral investigators estimate that the cost of recreation is 
from twelve to twenty-five per cent of the national income. 
Nevertheless, a complete program of education for leisure, 
organized and developed, is still generally lacking. 

The recreational policy of the American school is bound 
to undergo considerable change in the next few years. It 
is worth considering whether leisure studies will attain a 
departmental status parallel with the social studies, health 
studies, etc. Any functional reorganization of the school 
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into departments based on major fields of life, such as 
proposed by Bobbitt, Charters, Watson, Lomax, would 
undoubtedly include leisure or recreation. Such a socio¬ 
logical organization of the curriculum would bring about 
a better balance among home life, citizenship, economic life, 
health, leisure as studies in the curriculum. Furthermore, 
it would ensure an adequate allotment of school time to 
recreational activities. The proposed reorganization, if 
It comes at all, will come very slowly. In the meantime, 
in building curricula of schools and individual programs of 
pupils, the administrator will have to allot an increased 
amount of time to those existing subjects which are pre¬ 
dominantly recreational in their function. What portion 
of the total curriculum shall be assigned to leisure? Shall 
it be one fourth, one fifth, one sixth? Nobody knows. 

We have suggested that the curriculum as a whole should 
be balanced. It is also important that a certain amount 
of recreational symmetry should be maintained in design¬ 
ing the individual leisure course for the individual pupil. 
We suggest what is perhaps an oversimplified formula: 
No pupil should be permitted to complete his formal school¬ 
ing until he has developed at least one intellectual hobby, 
one aesthetic hobby, one physical hobby, and one handi¬ 
craft. This suggestion will be elaborated later on, although 
the analysis will not be classified in exactly the same way. 

The objectives of leisure will have to be studied compre¬ 
hensively. At the present time it might be worth while to 
make a synthesis of existing studies of the recreational in¬ 
terests and activities of human beings on all age levels. A 
major original investigation of the variety and multiplicity 
of recreational activities of the people, if it could be carried 
out, would give a clue to the recreational program in the 
schools, An analysis and organization of the general treat¬ 
ises on education for leisure would be helpful. Perhaps 
the most fruitful immediate results might come from a 
nation-wide tour of inspection of promising recreational 
programs of any sort wherever they may be found. Today, 
the study of leisure education is the greatest challenge to 
the educational foundations, to the major educational so- 
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deties, to the bureaus of educational research, and to can¬ 
didates for advanced degrees in education. 

A specific and detailed recreational program is impossible 
within the limits of this paper, We shall have to confine 
ourselves to certain basic considerations and to general pro¬ 
posals in fields which are conspicuously in need of attention. 
Very- early in the process of building a curriculum of 
leisure it will be necessary to delimit the function of the 
school. The most comprehensive educational plan for leis¬ 
ure would not include many of the normal recreational ac¬ 
tivities of life. Tentatively, the following leisure pursuits 
seem to be beyond the scope of the leisure program: 

1. Those adequately learned outside, as bridge, or those that Involve 
no learning, as attending lodge meetings 

2. Those that are relatively antisocial or otherwise undesirable, as 
gambling 

3. Those that are more commonly associated with the academic sub¬ 
jects, as reading French novels 

4. Those that are relatively difficult to learn in school or in the 
community, as playing the organ 

5. Those that arc relatively uncommon because of the complexity of 
the activity or the inaccessibility of equipment, as collecting rare books 
and first editions 

6. Those for which the school has no learning techniques, such as 
“having dates” 

A PROGRAM OP EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 

There are a number of guiding principles which should 
be borne in mind, generally, in planning a school program. 
These principles grow out of a consideration of certain 
common weaknesses in the existing program. 

t. The school should set aside a substantial part of the curriculum 
specifically for cultivating recreational habit®. 

2. The school should emphasize the development of active recrea¬ 
tional activities as opposed to passive activities. 

3. The school should develop recreational habits to be practised in 
the home as opposed to the commercialized amusement place, 

4. The schools should stress all forms of rccrcntion that take persons 
out into the country. 

5. In the field of physical education the school should develop skill 
in those activities in which they will very likely participate in life, 
such as swimming, walking, skating, camping, etc. 

6. The leisure activities in the schools should be learned under 
pleasant circumstances. 
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7. More than ever, the new leisure demands that the school shall 
cultivate the enjoyment of creative activity to balance or supplement 
work. 

8. For the general student, the school studies which have recrea¬ 
tional possibilities should be treated usually from the point of view 
of the consumer, frequently, from the point of view of the amateur 
producer, but never from the professional point of view. 

9. The recreational program should be individualized. Each pupil’s 
recreational habits will depend upon his mental and physical nature, 
the facilities in his home and neighborhood, the voluntary youth orgartr 
izations to which he belongs, and the out-of-school special training 
which he receives, 

10. The recreational program should be free from prizes, awards, or 
other forms of external motivation, Such practice does not conform 
to the individual satisfaction and creative joy that commonly actuate 
most of the normal leisure activities. 

PHYSICAL RECREATIONS 

We are now ready to consider the various aspects of 
leisure as they relate to the school. For some time, the 
program of physical education on all levels of education 
has been giving greater attention to physical exercise as it 
relates to the recreational activities of lay persons. The 
most common forms of physical activity have been slowest 
in gaining a place in the curriculum and, in many schools, 
they are still greatly neglected. It should be recognized 
at the outset that nearly all the sports and games are de¬ 
pendent upon grounds and equipment, the installation of 
which should be advocated constantly. In the absence of 
playing fields and equipment, the resourceful school officer 
will arrange for the use of private facilities during the 
school day when they are ordinarily idle. 

Sports. Of a half-dozen studies of the outside recrea¬ 
tional activities of youths and adults, the following sports 
commonly neglected in the school are the most popular: 
golf, walking (hiking), tennis, swimming, volley ball, play¬ 
ground ball, dancing, skating, outings and camping, gar¬ 
dening, fishing, and handball. Here is a program of physi¬ 
cal exercise which would excel everything now offered 
from the point of view of social value. It would require 
flexibility of administration, more time, special arrange¬ 
ments for equipment and facilities, and a good deal of 
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initiative, but it would give the greatest assurance of effec¬ 
tive results. 

Water Sports. It is estimated that there are more than 
3,500 public and private swimming pools in the United 
States, and bathing beaches are found in 408 cities. The 
number of outdoor swimming pools increased rapidly in 
the last decade, there being a total of 985 in 1930, A 
study which included 410 cities showed that 23 per cent 
of the schools reported that they maintained swimming 
pools. There are no data showing the percentage of the 
millions of bathers who cannot swim. That swimming, 
water sports, and beach activities are universal is evident 
to any observer. If all persons could swim, if all persons 
were resourceful in all forms of water and beach activi¬ 
ties, there would be no challenge to the schools. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this is not the case. In view of the important 
role that water sports play in leisure, their recognition is 
coming entirely too slowly. 

Outdoors, The automobile has increased the availabil¬ 
ity and popularity of outdoor recreation. In 1930, 186 
cities reported 381 outlying parks. More than half of the 
States have reserved lands for recreational use. The Na¬ 
tional Government maintains 22 parks and the National 
forests occupy a combined area of over 185,000,000 acres. 
Both the State and National Governments provide facili¬ 
ties for campers and tourists. The National Government 
has set aside 1,750 camp grounds with sanitary facilities. 
Although millions have used these advantages, we have by 
no means exhausted the possibilities of camping and out¬ 
door life for the great masses of urban dwellers. The 
schools should embark on a large-scale program of camp¬ 
ing, picnicing, hiking, mountain climbing, boating, swim¬ 
ming and beach activities. 

At the present time, there is no systematic program of 
school journeys and learning experiences in connection with 
these parks. It is extremely important to balance the 
industrial life of urban inhabitants by activities which take 
them frequently into the country at all seasons of the year. 
The school needs first to provide the transportation; sec- 
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ond, to organize a systematic schedule of journeys at con¬ 
venient intervals; and third, to build up a broad program 
of outdoor recreation, including woodcraft, camping, and 
nature education. The establishment of camps for over¬ 
night lodging of groups of children and youths has made 
little headway in this country. Here European practice 
furnishes an excellent example. In Germany there are 
about 2,200 “youth hostels” or lodges maintained by an 
association of 130,000 members. In 1930 over 4,000,000 
young people were accommodated in these lodges. The 
British Youth Hostels Association maintains about 80 
hostels for walkers and cyclists. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Arts. There is no satisfactory study of the art activi¬ 
ties of the people. Most of our conclusions, therefore, 
must be pieced together from fragmentary data and from 
certain obvious conditions. In general, the aesthetic life 
of the individual may be divided into two parts: first, 
that of the amateur producer of art; and, second, that of 
the user of art products. 

As a creator of art the lay person may work in the 
following fields: painting, the graphic arts, plastic art, 
photography, textiles, metal, wood, weaving, interior dec¬ 
oration, costume designing, and a variety of minor arts. 
These fields involve many hundreds of particular media 
of expression. They involve highly satisfying creative and 
constructive activities which enrich leisure and possess genu¬ 
ine utility. The few highly specialized courses for the 
gifted pupil should be supplemented by general courses for 
the many who may wish to dabble in any process or medium 
for the pleasure of it. Since the aim is frankly recreational 
it will not be necessary to set up rigorous technical stand¬ 
ards of excellence. 

As a consumer of art, the lay person buys clothing, tex¬ 
tiles, and jewelry to adorn his person; he buys pictures, 
floor coverings, furniture, hangings, lamps, tableware, and 
other art objects to decorate his home; he enjoys printing, 
photography, and illustrations in books, newspapers, and 
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periodicals; he arranges his garden; and he purchases an 
endless stream of commodities for their aesthetic value. 
These are predominantly recreational pursuits although not 
exclusively so. On every hand he is surrounded by archi¬ 
tectural forms on which he is constantly making aesthetic 
observations. The machine has made simple objects of art 
available to the great masses and has created a vastly larger 
field of new appreciations. The school thus far has not 
made the most of its opportunities in this area of human 
experience. The departments of home economics and 
manual arts should give more attention to the evaluation 
of articles in daily use in the home. 

A museum may be found in every city of more than 
250.000 inhabitants. Some museums report an attendance 
of as high as 75 per cent of the total population of the 
community. Classes should make periodic visits to 
museums where they are accessible. Schools and classrooms 
should avail themselves of traveling exhibits and these 
should be made the basis of study. 

Crafts. Casual reference was made to handicrafts in 
the last section, but here we should give attention to the 
many opportunities for creative activity in the construction 
and repair of things found in and about the home. These 
activities may be a source of great satisfaction, particularly 
to the great mass of persons destined to engage in seden¬ 
tary occupations. The practical arts in the past have been 
dominated by the point of view of industry. The advent 
of the new leisure will emphasize more than ever the 
importance of practical skills for home use. The practical- 
arts shops will have to be redesigned to include a variety 
of facilities for the performance of the common construc¬ 
tive and repair tasks of the layman. The impending leisure 
is as much a challenge to the teachers of practical arts 
as it is to any other departments of the school. The few 
important groups of skills which have recreational possi¬ 
bilities are woodwork, painting and refinishing, simple 
plumbing, gardening, picture framing, simple plastering, 
brick and cement work, upholstering, electrical work, re¬ 
pair of household appliances, decoration, repair of leather, 
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china, and rubber articles, repair of automobiles, bench 
metal work, and sheet-metal work, Over half a dozen 
surveys of the actual tasks performed by youths and adults 
in the home show that handicrafts are universal. These are 
leisure activities and can be enriched and made more effec¬ 
tive by enlarging and reorganizing the industrial-arts pro¬ 
gram in the elementary and secondary school. 

The home-economics curriculum will have to be revised 
to make a place for enjoyable home activities. From sev¬ 
eral studies of the actual occupations of women and girls 
in the home and from a few courses of study, we have 
selected the following list of activities that have recrea¬ 
tional possibilities: designing and making garments; re¬ 
modeling garments; designing and making scarfs, runners, 
draperies, and other furnishings; interior decoration; dye¬ 
ing, stenciling, blocking, batiking, and related processes; 
designing and making costumes, decorating utensils; weav¬ 
ing mats and rugs; canning and baking. The physical set¬ 
ting for the leisure household arts will not follow the old 
formal patterns. It will very likely be a general laboratory 
or workshop equipped for a variety of homecrafts and in 
which many different projects will be pursued at the same 
time. It will have an amateur atmosphere and will be pre¬ 
dominantly recreational. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Music. The school's music program is making headway 
and requires no special consideration. However, it is neces¬ 
sary at this time to emphasize radio music and group music, 
both vocal and instrumental. The radio has raised music 
appreciation to a position of primary importance as a 
leisure activity. There are probably fifteen million receiv¬ 
ing sets in the homes of our country. Every person is now 
a potential listener to music. In order to understand and 
enjoy the many musical programs broadcast daily, every 
pupil ought to have some knowledge of the form of musical 
compositions and some knowledge of the vocabulary of 
musical literature. The cultivation of musical taste was 
never so important as it has become since the advent of 
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radio. The present standard of radio, as judged by casual 
listening and by careful records, is undeniably low. If, 
as Mr. Duffus has suggested in The Arts in American Life, 
radio is the thermometer of musical tastes, then the patient 
is not altogether well. Analyses of actual programs show 
that from two to five times as much time is devoted to 
popular music as is devoted to classical music, 

In the schools and colleges interest in group music has 
increased in the last decade. The United States Office of 
Education reported that in 1928 nearly 4,000 high schools, 
or about 27 per cent of the total reporting, had courses 
in instrumental music. Besides, group music is found in 
churches, settlements, clubs, camps, and industrial estab¬ 
lishments. In 1931, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs consisted of 4,762 clubs with a combined membership 
of 400,000 persons. Many lodges maintain successful 
bands, orchestras, and choruses that play a leading role 
in the musical life of their communities. Thousands of 
service clubs have general singing at their meetings, al¬ 
though they are greatly lacking in subject matter and 
musical quality. The singing of commercialized popular 
song3 is universal, although here, too, there is a real need 
for improvement. Any man who cannot see a social jus¬ 
tification for every form of musical education simply does 
not know what the school is about. 

Group music, vocal and instrumental, should be culti¬ 
vated as an integral part of community pageants, festivals, 
and celebrations. American folk life at the present time is 
bare, but it is in the process of development. The chorus 
and orchestra in school and out of school should be co¬ 
ordinated with the mass recreational life of a town or neigh¬ 
borhood. Ideally, a community should conduct four great 
festivals each year, one for each season: a spring festival, 
a summer water festival, a harvest festival, and a winter 
festival of light. The drama, the dance, and athletic sports 
should be joined in these presentations. These cooperative 
recreational enterprises should take the place of the present 
widespread music competitions. 

Cinema , The cinema is undoubtedly the most common 
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form of recreation for children and adults. The annual 
output of feature films is about 500, with about 200 prints 
of each. The Committee on Educational Research of the 
Payne Fund estimates a national weekly attendance of 
77,000,000, of whom. 36 per cent are children and adoles¬ 
cents. The films which they see pertain chiefly to romantic 
love, sex, and crime. In this department the school has 
the responsibility of maintaining a high literary, dramatic, 
and artistic standard in its own exhibitions, In the upper 
grades it is appropriate for the school, to include motion- 
picture criticism and appreciation based upon current pro¬ 
ductions of the highest merit. 

Drama. In the theater the school has two outstanding 
functions in a new program for leisure: first, to improve 
dramatic taste, and second, to advance the little-theater 
movement. Kenneth M a ego wan found that the percentage 
of successes of plays was 23 per cent as compared with 
63 per cent for musical comedies and 50 per cent for 
revues. It is our own estimate that not more than 5 per 
cent of all the patrons of the theater attend the so-called 
legitimate plays. The school should cultivate an interest 
in those dramatic presentations which represent the highest 
standards of art according to competent opinion. 

The greatest promise for artistic growth in the theater 
today Is to be found in the little-theater movement consist¬ 
ing of hundreds of organizations of amateur and semi- 
professional players. Kenneth Macgowan, who made a 
tour of the United States, reports that there were in 1929 
approximately 200 amateur theaters which produce at least 
four plays a year and about 1,000 more organizations which 
produce at least two plays a year. About a third of the 
high schools, about 7,000 in number, have courses in play 
production, including scene design, costume design, acting, 
and playwriting. The members of the amateur theatrical 
groups have been recruited from our secondary schools and 
our colleges and should continue to be encouraged by all 
educational institutions. It is not uncommon, today, to 
see highly artistic dramatic performances in the high schools 
and colleges of many communities representing original 
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efforts in all the departments of the theater. The drama 
offers an exceptional opportunity to coordinate literature, 
music, scenes, art, costume design, and Sighting. 

The Dance. In 1931 it was estimated that there were 
500,000 students of the dance and 5,000 teachers. More 
than a million were studying ballroom dancing. Whereas 
formerly ballroom dancing was most popular, there is evi¬ 
dence of a tendency toward interpretive dancing, creative 
dancing, folk dancing, and tap dancing. Whereas in 1920 
there were no American periodicals devoted to the dance, 
there is now a reported combined circulation of 31,000, 
For the mass of youths, it is our opinion that the jazz era 
has individualized dancing. The popular dance should be 
socialized, that is, variations of the dance should be intro¬ 
duced to bring about a freer association of all persons at¬ 
tending a dancing entertainment. A revival of the folk 
dance may accomplish this purpose, but a more effective 
procedure would be to introduce group variations of the 
two-step and waltz. In the field of the dance the school 
has not yet made the most of its opportunities. The new 
emphasis upon leisure gives it an excellent basis for re¬ 
newed zeal in a highly worthy recreational field. 

OTHER RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Recreational Reading. A program of recreational read¬ 
ing requires that every school shall maintain a library 
directed by a trained librarian preferably in cooperation 
with public libraries. In 1929 there were a little less than 
2,000 school libraries in the whole of the United States. 
In any case, the language activities should emphasize ex¬ 
tensive recreational reading to a very large degree. 

The daily press and periodical literature make up a con¬ 
siderable part of the reading material of adolescents and 
adults. The daily press has a circulation dose to 40,000,- 
000 and the circulation of certain selected magazines is 
equally large. Much of the recreational reading program 
should be devoted to selections from the literary journals, 
news magazines, and the journals of public opinion. 

Discussion Groups . Hundreds of discussion groups hove 
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sprung up spontaneously among business men, workingmen, 
and professional men. Besides, study groups and reading 
circles among women have existed for a long time. The 
service clubs like the Rotary Club have given rise to many 
luncheon-discussion groups. Forums for the free discussion 
of public questions have flourished for some time in a num¬ 
ber of cities. The techniques of conducting public discus¬ 
sions have been developed and described in a number of 
publications. It is highly probable that group discussion 
will become more general, It promises to become a fruitful 
leisure activity, at least among literate and civic-mindcd 
persons. The school can cultivate an interest in public 
affairs and a mastery of the technique of group discussion, 
Informal Group Entertainment. Informal small-group 
entertainment is one of the most common and one of the 
most satisfying forms of recreation. The degree to which 
the school shall interest itself in this phase of leisure is 
not certain. In certain backward schools and communities, 
small informal parties, in which learning does not obtrude, 
would be a desirable as well as a humanizing activity. 
Whether it is curricular or extracurricular is beside the 
point. What really counts is an atmosphere of relaxation 
and spontaneous enjoyment. Small social gatherings are 
particularly appropriate in schools that are equipped with 
home-economics suites. The social conventions and the 
various group games are most naturally and most effec¬ 
tively learned in this setting. These, however, may also 
be learned in special recreation periods set aside for this 
purpose. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To recapitulate, our curriculum recommendations for 
the new leisure follow: 

The school should assign an increased amount of time to those 
existing subjects which are predominantly recreational in their function. 

Upon completing his formal schooling, the pupil should have devel¬ 
oped at least one intellectual hobby, one aesthetic hobby, one physical 
hobby, and one handicraft. 

As far as possible, the new playing fields and equipment for recrea¬ 
tional purposes should be contiguous with the public-school buildings. 
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The most common physical recreations of youths and adults which 
are now neglected in the schools are golf, Walking, tennis, swimming, 
volley ball, playground ball, dancing, skating, outings and camping, 
gardening, fishing, and handball. 

In view of the important role that water sports play in leisure, they 
should be given a greater emphasis In the physical-education program. 

The schools should embark on a large-scale program of camping, 
picnicing, hiking, mountain climbing, boating, swimming, and beach 
activities. 

The school should provide opportunities for amateur creative work 
in the following fields: painting, graphic art, plastic art, photography, 
textiles, metal, woodworking, weaving, interior decoration, costume 
designing, and a variety of minor arts. 

The program of art appreciation should anticipate the following 
activities of the lay person as a consumer: the purchase of clothing, 
textiles, and jewelry to adorn his person; the purchase of pictures, floor 
coverings, furniture, hangings, lamps, tableware, and other art objects 
to decorate his home; and the enjoyment of printing, photography, 
and illustrations. 

The program of leisure education should concern itself with the fob 
lowing important skills which have recreational possibilities; wood¬ 
work, painting and refinishing, simple plumbing, gardening, picture 
framing, simple plastering, brick and cement work, upholstering, elec¬ 
trical work, repair of household appliances, decoration, repair of leather, 
china, and rubber articles, repair of automobiles, bench metal work, and 
sheet-metal work. 

In order to understand and enjoy the many musical programs broad¬ 
cast daily, every pupil ought to have some knowledge of the form of 
musical compositions and of the vocabulary of musical literature. 

With respect to the theater, the school has two outstanding functions: 
to improve dramatic taste and to advance the tittle-theater movement, 

The school should put increasing emphasis upon interpretive danc¬ 
ing, creative dancing, folk dancing, and socialized dancing in the pro¬ 
gram of leisure education. 

It is possible for the school to promote the present interest in group 
discussion by cultivating an interest in public affairs and including prac¬ 
tice in the technique of group discussion. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

1)1 order that this section of The Journal, may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers arc urged to send at oricc to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re¬ 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields af interest to educational sociology. Corre¬ 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 

SLUMS AND HOUSING POLICY 

A comprehensive analytical study of the problem of slums 
and housing policy has just been started for the 'Phelps- 
Stokes Fund by Professor James Ford, of the department 
of sociology of Harvard University. This research will 
cover the causes of slums, their prevention, and will deal 
with problems of land acquisition, slum demolition, and re¬ 
building of slum areas. This is undertaken with particular 
reference to the conditions and needs of New York City. 
George N. Thompson, recently assistant chief of the Divis¬ 
ion of Building and Housing of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, will serve as associate director. Mr, I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, chairman of the Housing Committee of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, will also cooperate. 

Some incidental field investigations will be made of the 
needs, standards, and rent-paying capacity of families to 
be cared for in new housing in present slum areas. Special 
emphasis will be upon economic factors in replanning and 
rehousing. 

The office for the investigation is at 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City, in connection with the office of the Con¬ 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 

EDUCATIONAL ENQUIRY STUDIES 

A statement as to the research projects now being car¬ 
ried on in the Division of Educational Enquiry of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
follows :* 

‘This statement has bean provided through the courtesy of Howard J. Savage, secretary 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, 
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Organization and administration —under the direction 
of the late Dr. Henry Suzxallo, president, and Howard J. 
Savage, secretary. 

Higher education and the economic situation, and related 
topics: material published in the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Foundation; in The State and Higher Edu¬ 
cation—Phases of the Relationship, in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education, prepared by Dr. 
Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, and John H. McNeely, research assistant, Issued 
February 8, 1933 ; in a study of Economy in Higher Educa¬ 
tion prepared by Dr. David S. Hill, staff associate, Carnegie 
Foundation, and Dr. Fred J, Kelly, of the United States 
Office of Education, issued April 20, 1933; and in a study 
of systems of control of tax-supported higher education 
in the United States now being pursued by Dr. Hill. 

The Foundation’s study of Stale Higher Education in 
California was published by the California Bureau of Publi¬ 
cations and Documents, Sacramento, in 1932. 

The curriculum and the learning process —under the di¬ 
rection of Dr. William S, Learned, staff member, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The relation of secondary and higher education in Penn¬ 
sylvania, in cooperation with, the Association of College 
Presidents in Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education; begun in 1927 and to continue 
until 1935 probably; progress reports issued from time 
to time. 

Local provision for higher education in Saskatchezvan, by 
Dr. William S. Learned and Chancellor E. W. Wallace, 
of Victoria University, Toronto; results published in Bul¬ 
letin No. 27 of the Foundation, January 1933. 

Professional education —under the direction of Dr. Al¬ 
fred Z. Reed, staff member, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

Study of legal education: The current Annual Review 
of Legal Education, issued in the spring of 1933. 
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Comparative studies of professional education: prelim¬ 
inary report contained in the Twenty-seventh Annual Re¬ 
port of the Foundation. 

EFFECTS OF PLAY ABEA 

A study recently completed has the following title: “Ef¬ 
fect of Play Areas of Philadelphia Bureau of Recreation 
Centers, on Rate of Male Delinquents, Aged 16 to 20 Years 
Inclusive.” 1 The source of the statistics for this study was 
the Crime Prevention Bureau, Department of Police. 

The Bureau of Recreation of Philadelphia consists of 
thirty-eight centers and twenty-one swimming pools not 
situated in any of the above centers. Twenty of the centers 
were not supervised during September, October, and 
November of 1932, but were supervised during June, July, 
and August of the same year. The other eighteen centers 
were supervised during the entire six-month period of the 
study. 

Play areas have not been taken into account separately, 
but are considered as a whole, due to irregular opening 
and closing. The play areas of the Board of Education, 
Philadelphia Playgrounds Association, Smith Memorial 
Playgrounds, and the boys’ clubs and settlement houses 
were open only in the summer months of July and August. 

A summary of the most important findings of this study 
follows: 

1. A six per cent decrease in delinquency in the fall months as com¬ 
pared to the summer months 

2. Sixty-five per cent of the 4,960 cases studied were found to be 
living within 8 blocks of some bureau of recreation center 

3. That the 20 partially supervised centers showed that during 
the supervised months of June, July, and August 34 per cent of the 
delinquents lived within 8 blocks of the centers, and for the unsuper- 
vised months of September, October, and November, for the same 
centers, only 32 per cent. A comparison of the 16 centers that were 
supervised for the entire six months showed 33 per cent for the summer 
months, 30 per cent for the fall months. Supervision of the Bureau’s 
centers docs not, therefore, have any effect upon the rate of delinquency 

4. That a ten per cent increase in delinquency of boys living over 
8 blocks from a recreation center in the fall months over the summer 
months may be attributed to the dosing of the Board of Education’s 

‘This statement has been furnished through the courtesy of Mr. Herman Balcn, who 
made the study. 
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playgroups, the play areas oi the Philadelphia rlaygTounds Associa¬ 
tion, and the twenty-one swimming pools of the Bureau of Recreation 
not situated in any of the Bureau's playgrounds 

5. On the average there is a regular increase in the percentage of 
delinquency as the place oi residence is further away from the play¬ 
ground up to a distance of four blocks and then there is a symmetrical 
decrease in the rate to 8 blocks away from the centers. This is not 
true for each individual center 

6. That the proportion of white boys arrested to Nrgroes is three 
to one. But according to the Negro population as compared with the 
white population, the probability of a Negro being arrested to that of 
a white boy is two to one 

7. Iliac in the 16- to 21-year age group, 19-year-old boys were 
arrested most frequently 

8. That old sections of Philadelphia show the highest rates of 
delinquency 

9. That older boys arc arrested frequently outside of their own 
home neighborhood, and that this may vary according to the stimulus 
provided 

10. That 60 per cent of the offenses included 

a) Corner lounging 

b) Disorderly conduct 

c) Assault and battery by auto 

d) Predatory delinquencies 

e) Malicious mischief 

11. That an average of 44 per cent of all the delinquents were dis¬ 
charged during the six-month period 

12. That 10.6 per cent of the delinquents had no home in the city 
or claimed residences outside of the city 



TEACHERS AND PARENTS STUDY CHILDREN’S 
BEHAVIORS 

Ruth H, MacClenathan 

Principal, Brooklyn Elementary School, San Diego 

The Brooklyn School of San Diego, as other elementary 
schools in middle-class neighborhoods, has always had its 
quota of maladjusted children. Types range from the hot¬ 
headed, the rude, the bumptious, who are usually in trouble 
on the grounds and often in the classroom, to the sensitive 
and the shy. In every kindergarten and first-grade room 
there are always a few children who have been the center 
of an adoring circle of adults at home and have come to 
school with no fixed habits of obedience or attention. If 
the school is able to establish cooperative relationships with 
the home, and especially if a visiting teacher, a psychiatric 
case worker, can give considerable time and energy to the 
handling of individual cases, most of the usual maladjust¬ 
ments can be either eliminated or greatly improved. But 
prosperity vanishes, budgets shrink, classes are enlarged, 
burdens grow larger, and case loads become too heavy for 
successful outcomes. 

In this dilemma it occurred to the writer that a solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty might He in her own administration. 
Might it not be possible that too much energy was con¬ 
tinually given to dealing with individual cases and too 
little to the backgrounds that produced many similar diffi¬ 
culties ? Might not a group of sympathetic, understanding 
parents give us insights into the child's life away from the 
school? If properly oriented, might they not send better 
adjusted children to school? Also, might they not act as 
leaders in the parent-education movement and give the 
school a group of valuable friends prepared to interpret 
modern children and modern education to the community 
at large? 

Early in the fall semester of 1930, the Brooklyn School 
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saw the organization of a mothers’ child-study class. The 
group met two hours weekly during a greater part of the 
year under the joint leadership of a mother and the writer, 
The personnel consisted largely of progressive community 
leaders, several of whom were university graduates, all 
selected for their ability to make an impersonal study of 
child behavior. From the start the group read widely, 
studied seriously, and discussed freely. 

We discovered Wickman's excellent book, Children’s 
Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes , It was decided to use 
this book as a guide and to study the attitudes of both 
teachers and parents to normal child behavior. Our pur¬ 
pose was to improve a local situation. It was definitely 
an experiment in self-education and in the interpretation 
of modern ideas on child behavior to the faculty and to 
representative members of the community. 

During the course of the experiment the mothers’ child- 
study class met regularly two hours each week. The teach¬ 
ers devoted their regular meetings almost exclusively to 
this project. Each group proceeded at its own pace in 
its own way. It was clearly understood that no one of us 
was to impose opinions, but that the leader would encourage 
thought and try to elicit an expression on all points of 
view and, at the conclusion of each discussion, would sum¬ 
marize the results and emphasize the high points of the 
study to date. 


STEPS IN THE TEACHER STUDY 

I. The first step in our study was of necessity a defini¬ 
tion of terms. What is behavior? What implications of 
social relationship are inherent in this simple word? Fol¬ 
lowing Wickman’s lead, we took Webster’s definition and 
then Wickman's own as a basis for approach. At our 
first meeting mimeographed copies of the following defini¬ 
tions were given each teacher i 

'Behavior applies to our mode of behaving in the presence of other? 
or toward them."—Webster. 

"Behavior, in the social sense in which it is employed, is a social!; 
evaluated, socially regularized product; and behavior problems repre- 
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sent conflicts between individual behavior and social requirements for 
behavior."—Wickman. 

"It is to be noted that the very existence of a behavior problem is 
designated by personal or social attitude."—Wickman. 

These statements provided the basis for active and clari¬ 
fying discussion. We brought out the point that behavior 
involves people other than oneself—that if we could think 
and act in such a way that others were not affected it would 
not be behavior. 

II. Types of misbehavior or unusual behavior encoun¬ 
tered. The next step in our study was to discover the kinds 
of conduct considered misbehavior or unusual behavior by 
the Brooklyn teachers. Following is the sheet of direc¬ 
tions given each teacher: 

Brooklyn's Study of Children's Behavior 

This questionnaire is the second step in our study of the behavior 
of children. We want first of all to discover what kinds of child 
behavior are undesirable. 

Will you, therefore, list all the specific kinds of misbehavior or 
unusual behavior which you have encountered in your entire teaching 
experience. List only kinds of misbehavior, not causes. Make your 
answers as brief as possible, such as "truancy." Do not use the name 
of any child. 

Please do not confer with any one before you have turned in your 
paper. We want each person’s opinion unbiased by consultation. Please 
make your list on this sheet, using both sides. 

Please hand this questionnaire to the secretary in a sealed envelope 
before 5 p. m. tomorrow. Please star all types of misbehavior that 
you have encountered this year at Brooklyn. 

A list of over one hundred misbehavior traits was assem¬ 
bled. Many of the items submitted were different ways of 
expressing the same idea. Some of the items could be 
grouped under a more general head. The writer realized 
that the list as it stood wa9 unwieldy, so he organized and 
condensed it into a list of fifty traits, attempting at the 
same time to include the idea of every form of misbehavior 
listed by the teachers. 

III. Seriousness and frequency of behavior types. Hav¬ 
ing now a bird’s-eye view of misconduct according to the 
standards of the Brooklyn teachers, our next step was to 
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obtain the teachers’ evaluation of each type of behavior 
listed. For this purpose a questionnaire (not reproduced 
here) was used. 

All of the types of undesirable or unusual behavior re- 
ported earlier were compiled into the alphabetical list which 
follows: 


Teachers* Litt of Undesirable Modes of Behavior 


[, Aggressiveness 

26. Lack of self-confidence 

2. Being silly 

27. Lying 

3. Babyish habits 

28. Masturbation 

4. Bullying 

29. Meddling 

5. Carelessness in dress 

30. Moral cowardice 

6. Cheating 

31. Nervousness 

7. Contrariness 

32. Obscenity 

8. Cruelty 

33. Physical cowardice 

9. Desire for attention 

34. Retaliation 

10. Destructiveness 

35. Self-consciousness 

11. Enuresis 

36, Selfishness 

12. Fear 

37. Shyness 

13. Fighting 

38, Smoking 

14. Idleness 

39, Stealing 

15. Inattention 

40, Stubbornness 

16. Indifference 

41. Sulking 

17. Interest in other sex 

42. Swearing 

18, Irritability 

43. Tardiness 

19. Jealousy 

44, Teasing 

20. Lack of concentration 

45. Temper outbursts 

21. Lack of cooperation 

46. Truancy 

22. Lack of courtesy 

47. Unresponsivencss 

23. Lack of perseverance 

48, Unsocialness 

24, Lack of respect for author¬ 

49, Wastefulness 

ity 

50. Whispering 


25. Lack of sense of responsi¬ 
bility 

These fifty modes of behavior were marked by the teach¬ 
ers to show the relative frequency of occurrence among 
their pupils and also to what degree the child’s social ad¬ 
justment was seriously affected. 

IV. The composite of various behavior patterns (omitted 
in this article). 

V. Study of each pupil'? total behavior. Having now 
gained a wider understanding of the meaning of behavior, 
our next step was to obtain, if possible, a picture of each 
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pupil’s general social adjustment. Accordingly, each 
teacher was given a typed list of all the pupils in her room 
and asked to class each child’s total behavior under the 
following heads; (1) extremely well-adjusted behavior} 
(2) having only minor difficulties; (3) behavior difficul¬ 
ties of some importance; (4) extremely serious behavior 
problems. The point was made that we were not rating 
faults but a child’s total adjustment to society. Children 
falling into the last two classes were then grouped for 
further study, 

VI. Characteristics of the badly adjusted group. In the 
school of six hundred and twenty-five children, one hundred 
and twenty-three were selected by (3) and (4) of step V 
as having grave personality problems or problems of con¬ 
siderable difficulty. The following list indicates the kinds 
of difficulties prevalent in this group, with the frequency of 
mention by teachers. Only the fifteen of greater frequency 


are here listed. 

Trait Frequency of 1 Ifention 

Innttention ... 74 

Whispering .............. .. 69 

Lack of sense of responsibility... 64 

Lack of perseverance. 63 

Lack of concentration. 63 

Idleness .. 54 

Desire for attention..... 46 

Lack of courtesy.... 46 

Lack of respect for authority... 40 

Being silly .. 35 

Indifference .... 34 

Nervousness . ... 32 

Aggressiveness. 32 

Unresponsiveness ... 30 

Fighting ... 29 


The teachers noted that the first six items on the list 
were all behavior habits for which the school might well be 
held responsible. The question arose : May it not be that 
despite our growth towards socialization in our elementary 
schools, we are still failing to make our programs sufficiently 
varied, flexible, and adapted to the needs of many varieties 
of temperaments and mentalities? 
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VII. The child-study group contributes. Following, in 
general, the same steps as those described for the teachers, 
the group of mothers in the child-study class finally put the 
results of their thinking into tabular form. They viewed 
some of it with surprise and began to compare their findings 
with the teachers' and to speculate ns to the possible causes 
of difference. As we studied these differences we began 
to wonder how misbehavior would be judged by the mother 
whose thinking had not been colored by reading and by 
group study in the field of child psychology, It was decided 
that we would get the opinions of a small group of mothers 
who possessed but a casual knowledge of the subject as 
far as we knew. As the school year was drawing to a close, 
it was too late to go through the whole process. Accord¬ 
ingly seven alert, progressive mothers, not members of the 
study class, were asked to rate the misbehavior traits com¬ 
piled by the child-study class. This was readily arranged 
and their opinions were compiled into a table designated 
as “Parents.” This method had certain disadvantages as 
the study-class list contained items which otherwise prob¬ 
ably would not have appeared on the “Parents" list—such 
items, for example, as introversion, superiority complex, 
inferiority complex. 

VIII. Comparison of the three groups (Tables I, II. 
Ill), We now had three separate studies—a listing of 
misbehavior; a rating of the same for seriousness and fre¬ 
quency by both the child-study class and the teachers; and 
a rating of the child-study-class list by other mothers. Both 
the teachers and the child-study class desired a joint meet¬ 
ing at which they could question each other, compare results, 
express opinions, and attempt to interpret the graphs in 
terms of present trends of improvement in home and school 
cooperation for the welfare of the child. As the spirit 
of each group was friendly and impersonal, the writer felt 
that we could attempt such a meeting with perfect success 
and we did. The teachers invited the child-study class to 
their regular Monday meeting, where mothers and teachers 
indulged in free discussion of their different reactions to 
various behavior traits. 
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A compilation of the fifty types of undesirable behavior 
shows that the teachers listed, the ten in Table I as the 
most serious. The attitudes of the child-study group and 
of other parents are shown in the adjoining columns. 

Table I 


Mode o! Bekar/or 

Trackers ‘ Bank 

Child-Study- 
Greup Bank 

Unselecitd 
Parents' Rank 

Stealing .. .. 

\ 

1 

1 

Temper outbursts .......... 

2 

18 

4 

Masturbation . ... 

3 

7 

21 

Nervousness .............. 

4 

40 

25 

Lack of respect for authority 

5 

25 

8 

Cruelty . 

6 

0 

0 

Lying . . 

7 

1 ! 

2 

Fear ... 

8 

15 

31 

Obscenity . 

9 

0 

0 

Lack of responsibility... 

10 

2 

23 


This table was of paramount value to teachers and par¬ 
ents. All were interested to note that it shows the usual 
middle-class respect for property rights. Of all the varied 
modes of misbehavior, there was close agreement on the 
heinousness of stealing. Lying stands second in uniformity 
of attitude, being rated seventh in seriousness by teachers, 
eleventh by the study group, and second by unselected 
parents. The table also shows that teachers tend to call 
types of conduct by harsher names than parents use. Al¬ 
though cruelty and obscenity appear among the first ten of 
the teachers' listings, they do not appear at all on either 
group of parental listings. 

The attitude towards nervousness showed the greatest 
variation and called for lengthy comment. These questions 
arose: Is it possible that our school routine is too severe 
for some children, possibly due to the pressure for scholas¬ 
tic accomplishment and the keen competition of the modern 
classroom? Is this nervousness noted by the teachers due 
to the tension resulting from large numbers in classrooms. 
The fact that nervousness was rated fortieth on a list of 
fifty items by the selected mothers in the child-study group 
would tend to show that their children did not exhibit 
marked nervousness at home. This comparison of the 
relative demands of the home and school brought us to the 
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heart of our problems; since parents and teachers caught 
glimpses of the differences in behavior patterns evoked by 
different social settings. 

The ten most serious modes of misbehavior listed by 
the child-study group and comparisons with the ratings 
of teachers and unselectcd parents are shown in Table II. 



Table II 

Child-Study- 

Tfachtts" 

If ns the ted 

Mode ef Bchador 

Group Bank 

Bank 

Patents" Rank 

Stealing ................ 

1 

\ 

1 

Lack of responsibility..... 

2 

IQ 

23 

Selfishness . 

3 

38 

3 

Lack of cooperation. 

4 

18 

15 

Poor sportsmanship . 

5 

11 

9 

Jealousy . 

6 

36 

24 

Masturbation .......... 

7 

3 

21 

Lack of consideration.... 

8 

22 

36 

Lack of courtesy........ 

9 

33 

16 

Lack of self-confidence... 

10 

21 

38 


Here we have, as teachers and parents readily observed, 
a fairly complete picture of the kinds of behavior that 
handicap or disqualify a person seeking membership in the 
usual upper middle-class social groups. Unconsciously these 
mothers of the child-study group, many of them college 
graduates, all leaders in various civic and social groups, 
reflected in this study the very attitudes that form the core 
of their own everyday lives. That, of course, was the 
original purpose; namely, to have parents interpret to 
teachers and teachers interpret to parents habitual attitudes 
towards behavior problems. The unselected group of par¬ 
ents, being less concerned with some of the preoccupations 
of the other group of parents, shows rather wide disagree¬ 
ment in its evaluations. The closest agreement comes in 
the attitude towards sportsmanship, probably a typically 
American social attitude. 

In similar fashion the ten most serious modes of mis¬ 
behavior were listed by the unselected parents and were 
compared with the ratings of the teachers and the child- 
study group in Table III. 
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Table III 

I’nstlected Tiddlers' Child-Study- 

Mode oj Behavior Pnrenls’ Rank Ra<i): Group Rook 

Stealing . 1 1 1 

Lying . 2 7 11 

Selfishness . 3 38 3 

Temper outbursts . 4 2 18 

Greediness ... 5 0 28 

Irritability ..,, 6 28 13 

Idleness . 7 13 27 

Lack of respect for authority 8 5 25 

Poor sportsmanship . 9 11 5 

Aggressiveness . 10 35 32 


In this listing there was obvious emphasis on the behavior 
patterns required for sucessful family and home relation¬ 
ships, It is interesting to notice that the ratings of un¬ 
selected parents show wide variations from those made by 
teachers and parents whose daily affairs tend to separate 
them from routine home relationships and to lay stress 
on wider group contacts. 

The cardinal tendency brought out by the study of the 
three tables certainly is that each group tends to rank as 
most serious those behavior patterns interfering most with 
the smooth functioning of that group’s affairs. The opin~ 
ion developed in the groups was that it is not surprising 
that children have difficulty in adjusting themselves to the 
varying situations of their home, community, and school 
environments, The recognition of this conflict in teacher 
and parent demands was the high point reached in this 
experiment in interpretation. 
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pling with life and yet speak with courage. 
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thur Swift. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, 1933, 300 pages. 

This book is a compilation of a series of lectures on religion pre¬ 
sented in 1932 at the New School for Social Research in New York 
City. The purpose of the lectures was to bring forth basic tacts and 
opinions concerning religion in order that the students might face for 
themselves the various points of view of the problems and draw their 
own conclusions. Religion is faced not in traditional ways and by 
religious leaders only, but from the points of view of historian, psycho¬ 
analyst, philosopher, sociologist, and religionist, 

The Meaning of Right and Wrong, by Richard C. Cabot. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 963 
pages. 

Dr. Cabot’s new book on ethics is based upon a framework of right 
and wrong constructed out of materials gathered directly from life and 
not from books, His main theses are: Ethics rests on the study of 
consistency, growth, and self-deceit; facts are either fneed and so 
produce growth or evaded and lead to self-deceit; stability and change 
are twin principles of growth but are valueless without application or 
implication. 

Modern Woman and Sex, by Rachelle S. Yarras. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1933, 218 pages. 

This is a refreshingly sane, well-balnnccd, and modern presentation 
of the sex hunger and its place in life. The author’s point of view 
is that marriage as an institution is fundamentally sound but that the 
lack of educational preparation for it, and the fact that wc have long 
demanded of it things impossible for any institution to yield, together 
with the lack of appreciation of the complexities of this relationship 
in our modern world, are factors that arc responsible for the many 
things wrong with this relationship, 
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Adjustment and Mastery , by R. S. Woodworth. Balti¬ 
more, Maryland: The Williams and Wilkins Com¬ 
pany, 1932, v+137 pages. 

Professor Woodworth divides human problems in two classes—those 
of mastery and those of adjustment. Mastery involves the active side 
of life and is determined by such qualities as strength, determination, 
skill, and tact. By mastery man utilizes the power he has acquired to 
accomplish his purposes. On the other hand, adjustment belongs to 
the sensory or receptive side of the individual and is required in all 
external contacts and often in many internal situations. This classic 
is a splendid antidote for those who know absolutely everything about 
human nature. 

Psychology of Childhood, by Naomi Norsworthy and 
Mary T. Whitley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, revised edition, xyii+515 pages. 

This volume is a revision of Psychology of Childhood which was 
published a few years ago, The revision was carried out by Miss 
Whitley. This volume is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
texts we have at the present time covering its field. Although the com¬ 
petition with other texts in the field is greater than a few years ago, 
the volume will unquestionably be well received by psychologists, edu¬ 
cators, and parents. 

The Activity Movement, by Clyde Hissong. Educational 
Psychology Monographs. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Warwick and York, Inc., 1’932, 122 pages. 

Mr. Hissong's monograph presents no new point of view regarding 
the activity movement, but is rather a gathering together and con¬ 
densing of the basic principles and practices of the movement as it is 
now being carried on. He analyzes the various types of activity schools 
and quotes from the literature by the leaders of such schools as the 
Lincoln School, City and County School, Walden School, Fairhope 
School, and others. Each chapter contains a bibliography of some of 
the most important literature on the various points of view presented. 

Classroom Organization and Management, by Frederick 
S. Breed. Measurement and Adjustment Series. 
Edited by Lewis M. Terman. New York: World 
Book Company, 1933, 472 pages. 

A very usable text and reference dealing with the extra-instructional 
activities of the teacher comes from the pen of Professor Breed as a 
result of many years of experience in the development of an integrated 
course on classroom management. The author has succeeded in dif¬ 
ferentiating the distinctly managerial responsibilities of the teacher from 
those directly involving general and specific problems of method. His 
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book demonstrates that the problems of classroom organization and 
management of the elementary and secondary schools are virtually the 
same and therefore can be jointly treated. 

Introduction to Sociology , by Et B, Reuter and C, W» 
Hart. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1933, 530 pages. 

The fundamental thesis of this text is that the concept of social inter¬ 
action provides the only principle for giving sympathetic unity to the 
social sciences and the contribution made which justifies another intro¬ 
ductory text in sociology in that the text attempts to explain and does 
not merely describe the social phenomena with which it deals. Several 
recent texts have made a marked advance towards the development 
of an adequate body of material for on introductory course in sociology. 
This hook is one of the best that so far has appeared for the teacher 
of the introductory course. 

Readings in Educational Sociology, Volume I, by E. George 
Payne. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 1932, xvi+ 
376 pages. 

This volume does for the field of educational sociology what has 
been done in the field of general sociology by such writers as Gettys, 
Park and Burgess, and Wallis and 'Willey. This hook is similar to 
source books in other fields in that it brings together selections from 
many writers. It differs from the usual source book, however, in three 
important respects: It includes only those selections which hear definitely 
upon the specific field of educational sociology; it is so edited and organ¬ 
ized as to have continuity; and it combines theory with factual studies. 

Introductory Sociology, by Charles Horton Cooley, 
Robert Cooley Angell, and Lowell Juiliard 
Carr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, 
489 pages. 

The content and organization of this text is, in the main, excellent 
for beginners in sociology. After an analysis of the simplest funda¬ 
mentals of social life, the student is confronted, step by step, with the 
intricacies of modern social organization and the various groupings and 
social interactions involved. The outstanding merit of the hook is that 
it makes available to the beginner so much of the social theory of the 
late Professor Cooley. His main sociological concepts arc presented 
in an orderly sequence, interpreted, amplified, and tied up with our 
modern life. The style of the book is clear and vigorous. 
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JVorkbook in Sociology, by Clarence H. Schettler and 
George E. Simpson. New York.: American Book 
Company, 1931, 237 pages. 

The authors state that the Workbook is written primarily for use 
with seniors in high-school and junior-college students. Its excellent 
unit and topical organization and well-selected bibliography, questions, 
topics for floor talks by students (each followed by a specific bibliograph¬ 
ical reference), and suggested projects in connection with each topic 
should make it a helpful handbook in connection with any introductory 
course. Objective tests are included for each unit, based upon EU- 
wood's Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 

Negro Family in Chicago, by E. Franklin Frazier. Chi¬ 
cago.* The University of Chicago Press, 1933, 219 
pages. 

A study of the adjustment of Negro family life to the urban environ¬ 
ment in Chicago. Excellent chapters on the Negro community, types 
of family adjustment, desertion and nonsupport, illegitimacy, and juvenile 
delinquency, as well as historical background. A volume in The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Sociological Series. The outstanding book on the 
subj ect. 

Planning for Residential Districts, by President’s Confer¬ 
ence on Home Building and Home Ownership. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., 1932, 227 pages. 

Planning for Residential Districts comprises the reports of the com¬ 
mittees on city planning and zoning, on subdivision layout, on utilities 
for houses, and on landscape planning and planting. The book is 
useful both as a summary of efforts and tendencies in the field of plan¬ 
ning and as a ready manual for people interested in planning, Of 
particular interest in this volume are the recommendations as to proper 
standards to be pursued. 

Housing and the Community—Home Repairs and Re¬ 
modeling, by President’s Conference on Home Build¬ 
ing and Home Ownership. Washington, D. C., 1932, 
291 pages. 

This volume comprises the reports of the Committees on Housing 
and the Community and on Home Repair and Remodeling. It contains 
much interesting material of a sociological nature. Among the topics 
discussed are: the relation of health to housing, housing and delin¬ 
quency, the effect of housing conditions upon the efficiency of industrial 
workers, housing and safety, housing and citizenship, recreation, and 
education, The conclusion reached is that good housing is a vital 
necessity. 
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Homing Objectives and Programs, by President's Con¬ 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Washington, D, C., 1932, 345 pages. 

This, the concluding volume of the reports of (he President’s Con¬ 
ference, contains the reports of the correlating committees on techno¬ 
logical developments, on legislation nnd administration, on standards 
and objectives, on education and service, on organization programs, nnd 
on research. As a consequence, it is somewhat disorganized and dis¬ 
turbing to the render. It is, nevertheless, an interesting collection of 
material and some parts of it should prove of considerable aid to stu¬ 
dents of housing. Of particular use nrc the report on standards and 
objectives, which serves to formulate advanced ideas as to desirable 
housing standards, and the report uf the committee on technological 
developments which contains a great store of useful information. 

Body Mechanics; Education and Practice, by the Commit¬ 
tee on Medical Care for Children (White House Con¬ 
ference on Child Health and Protection). New York : 
The Century Company, 1932, 166 pages. 

Health educators and physicians In recent years have had a growing 
appreciation of bodily mechanisms in relation to health. Therefore, 
this research into the essentials of body posture nnd educational prac- 
tices relating to this essential aspect of physical education is particularly 
opportune at the present time. The monograph presents the most ade¬ 
quate summary of the researches in the field so far published and is an 
essential handbook for teachers of physical education. 

Principles and Practices in Health Education, from the 
Sixth Health Education. Conference arranged by the 
American Child Health Association. New Yorkr 
American Child Health Association, 1931, 468 pages. 

This book is a compilation of the addresses given at the Sixth Health 
Education Conference arranged by the American Child Health Asso¬ 
ciation, held in Sayvillc, Long Island, and in general deals with health 
education in the elementary and secondary schools. It wilt give the 
uninitiated a general familiarity with the principles and point of view 
in the field of health education. For the specialist it offers nothing new 
and he would probably save time by not reading it. 

Follow-up of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Committee on Health of the New 
York Principals Association. New York: 1933,384 
pages. 

This publication includes the addresses and discussions of the New 
^ or h Principles Association in the follow-up of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. It represents an attempt 
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to interpret the local problem of health in terms of the findings of 
the conference. It includes consideration of mental hygiene, health, 
counselors, teacher training, health education in the elementary schools, 
and other related topics. It therefore presents a summary of the point 
of view of those immediately concerned with the problem of health in 
the New York City schools, 

Social Problems and Social Processes, edited by Emory S. 
Bogardus. Chicago; The University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, 148 pages. 

A small volume of selected papers from the 1932 proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society. The title is descriptive and the rather 
well-chosen readings are divided into three parts dealing, respectively, 
with regional aspects of social processes, personal-racial problems, and 
theories of social processes. The leading article by the editor is an 
exceptionally fine analysis of social processes illustrated by the situa¬ 
tion on the Pacific coast. 

St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum, edited by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1933, 275 pages. 

Another volume in the valuable and useful McGraw-Hill Education 
Classics edited by Edward H. Rcisner. The editor of this volume 
is dean of the graduate school of Marquette University. This work 
makes available in English the fundamental documents necessary for the 
study of Jesuit education. Part I deals with St. Ignatius. Part II 
contains the translation of Part IV of The Constitutions of the Society 
of Jesus, made by Mary Helen Mayer; the Ratio StuJiorum of 1599, 
translated by O. R. Ball; and an analytical outline of the Spiritual 
Exercises. The Ratio and the Constitutions have not hitherto been 
available in English, Indispensable for its purpose. 
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EDITORIAL 

We are only beginning to realize the implications of the 
social revolution that is quietly taking place in this country, 
only beginning to realize that this revolution is destined to 
shake our American way of life to its very foundations as it 
replaces an outworn laissez-faire ideal of rugged individual¬ 
ism with a new emphasis on social responsibility and group 
living. It is becoming evident that life will demand of the 
oncoming generation of youth an increased personal sta¬ 
bility and sense of social obligation as it takes its place in 
a world of shifting values and relationships. It is further 
evident that the ability of youth to meet the demands of a 
new social order will depend in large part upon the guidance 
it receives in our public schools. This guidance must pro¬ 
ceed from an educational philosophy that looks upon the 
adequate organization of the child’s emotional life, and the 
development of the child’s social adaptability, as the pri¬ 
mary goals of educational experience. Child guidance is 
assuming a new importance in our educational thinking. 

The current number of The Journal of Educational Socio¬ 
logy concerns itself with some of the problems involved in 
the guidance of the child in the public school. It is pre¬ 
pared, not from an academic point of view, but out of the 
everyday experience of schoolmen. The first two articles, 
by Snyder and Fisher, probe the group differences between 
those children who are adjusting, and who are not adjust¬ 
ing to school experience. Williams's article is an interesting 
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background against which to estimate how typical may be 
certain of the findings of Snyder and Fisher. Their findings 
indicate the extreme importance to the child's ultimate 
personal and social adequacy of his first school experiences. 
Boardman’s article discusses the transition from home to 
school, and the factors in the child’s preschool experience 
which make this transition difficult. Troian's article pre¬ 
sents an experiment in the Newark schools, aimed at lessen¬ 
ing the difficulties of this transition through modification of 
curriculum and procedure in the early grades. Meredith’s 
article analyzes the teacher's personality as a factor in the 
process of the child’s school adjustment. The book-review 
department offers a bibliography of outstanding books of 
the year in the field of guidance, books which it is hoped 
will be placed upon the shelves of every school library. 

Hakvey Zorbaugh 



THE PROBLEM CHILD IN THE JERSEY CITY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Louise May Snyder 

Research Assistant, Los Angeles Community Welfare Federation 

' This is one of a series of investigations undertaken by 
New York University to analyze the criterion against which 
the schools identify children as problems. The setting for 
this particular study was the Jersey City elementary schools 
from which a sample comprising 13 } 632 pupils was dis¬ 
criminatingly chosen in consultation with the school authori¬ 
ties. In this sample, which is a reliable cross section of the 
school population, are eleven schools of diverse economic, 
cultural, and racial background. 

Seven of the schools are designated by the administra¬ 
tion as preeminently of native extraction, one of which is 
mostly colored. Two contain a majority of first-generation 
Polish students, while three draw their numbers from chil¬ 
dren of Italian-born parents. Their socio-economic position 
also seems representative. Three of them are reported to 
be above average, three average, and the remaining five 
fall below this standard. Although at first glance this 
sample may appear to be overweighted on the lower end of 
the economic scale, it reflects the conditions found in Jersey 
City as a whole. 

INCIDENCE OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 

From this group, 329 teachers reported 829 pupils or 
6.9 per cent of the enrollment as problem children. Out 
of this number, 361 were designated as serious behavior 
problems. 

An examination of the percentage of problems listed in 
the several types of schools uncovered some interesting re¬ 
sults. It was found that the highest incidence of problefn 
children (12.7 per cent of the enrollment) was reported 
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for the school predominantly colored. Ranking second in 
percentage of problems were the two schools which are 
below average economic status and of Polish extraction 
(8.7 per cent of total enrollment). The two schools of 
Italian background and of below average economic status 
ranked next, 7.6 per cent. The lowest incidence appeared 
in the group of schools representing the homes of native 
extraction, those of average economic status producing 4.8 
per cent in comparison to the above average ones which 
listed only 3.1 per cent. Thus it seems that nationality and 
economic status, to a large degree, affect the percentage of 
problems found among school children. 

Again measuring the number of problem children as 
they appear in the eight grades, it was found that the largest 
percentage was recorded for the fifth and sixth grades (8.7 
and 9.1 percent, respectively). From this peak the pro¬ 
portion of problems descends about two per cent on both 
sides with only 4.4 per cent of the second grade and 6.2 of 
the eighth grade reported. 

The number of boys reported was 688 or 83.0 per cent 
of the 829 problem cases in contrast to 141 girls. As 
might be expected, the boys formed an even higher percent¬ 
age of the total when the study was confined merely to the 
serious problems, Of these 361 cases, 88.9 per cent were 
boys. 


teachers’ description of problem children 

From this general picture of problem children as they 
are marked off from their fellows by teachers, the investi¬ 
gation attempted a more detailed interpretation. This was 
made possible through the descriptive paragraphs written 
by the teachers for each of the cases reported as serious. 
The complaints, to a great extent, were found to be those 
based upon the more aggressive types of behavior. "Annoy¬ 
ing others" was mentioned 150 times and “inattention” 
100, while “sensitiveness" and “fearfulness" were noted but 
three and one times, respectively. There were some 34 
different traits listed by the 329 teachers various numbers 
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of times so that the total number was 1,118 or about three 
per problem child. 

Since the main criterion upon which this investigation 
was based is the teachers’ designation of, and reaction to, 
the problem child, the personnel and attitudes of the group 
of teachers reporting were examined. It was disclosed that 
18.8 per cent of the number had studied mental hygiene 
within the past seven years. These teachers saw more 
problems in their students and considered only 60.8 per cent 
of them well adjusted in comparison to 65.4 per cent so 
considered by the others. 

Most of the teachers list counseling, scolding, or some 
type of punishment as the method most often used in dealing 
with these problems. Only a small percentage of them 
specified reliance on any type of clinical or scientific study. 
Furthermore, the suggestions made as to the needs of the 
pupils were largely those of the disciplinary type. Some 
of the teachers felt that if the child could be “made to 
realize that instant obedience is necessary,” or inculcated 
with fear against breaking school regulations, the problem 
would be solved. 

Looking behind these definite suggestions for the treat¬ 
ment of problem cases and the types of conduct listed as 
serious, an attempt was made to measure objectively the 
teachers’ attitudes by means of the Wickman Teachers’ 
Attitude Scale. 1 The results are almost identical to those 
of Wickman, Yourman, 2 and the many other investigators 
who have used the scales for teachers in many parts of the 
country. Moreover, they are similar to the findings of 
Stodgill 3 concerning parents’ attitudes. It is quite clear 
that both teachers and parents rate aggressive behavior as 
serious, and as inconsequential that of the withdrawing 
type. This contrasts sharply with the point of view of 
clinicians. 

'E. K. Wickman, Children's Dtharior and Teachers' Altitudes. (New York: Common¬ 
wealth Fund, 11128). 

•Julius Yoiirmon. "Children Identified by Their Teachers as Problems," The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, V (February, 1932), p. 334. 

•R. M. Slodgill. "Parental Altitudes and Mental Hygiene Standards," Menial T/ys/ene, 
XV (October 1931), pp. 813-827. 
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PERSONNEL OP PROBLEM AND NONPROBLEM GROUPS 

From this environment the problem and nonproblem 
groups were selected. The stage was again narrowed to 
include but five schools chosen to mirror the eleven in their 
reliability as a sample of the entire school population. 
Soeio-economlcally one is slightly superior, two arc average, 
and two below average. Three are, for the most part, of 
American, the fourth of Polish, and the fifth of Italian- 
born parentage. 

The problem group consists of those reported by the 
teachers in these five schools while the nonproblcm group 
was sampled alphabetically from the remaining members of 
the same classes. After allowing for absences and uncon¬ 
trollable factors, the final number in each group was 264. 
The profiles of these two groups were then compared. 

DIFFERENCES IN DEPORTMENT OF PROBLEM AND 
NONPROBLEM GROUPS 


The outstanding difference la that which would he ex¬ 
pected from the nature of the groups. The measurements 
in terms of behavior show overwhelming differences in favor 
of the nonproblem group. From the difference found in 
deportment grades recorded throughout the school history, 
it is clear that the problem group hn9 presented a consistent 
picture of poor conduct in every year of Its school progress. 
The mean average mark of this group is 77.8 in comparison 
to 82.5 for the nonproblem group, and the critical ratio 
(28.6) is seven times as large as is necessary to ensure com¬ 
plete reliability of the difference. 

Substantiating this is the result of the teachers’ rating of 
the Haggcrty-Olson-Wickman Schedule A* the Behavior 
Problem Record. The average mean of the problem group 
was found to be 51.1 and that of the nonproblem 17.5. 
This difference is again of high reliability, being 19.6 times 
its probable error. Another result, although of question¬ 
able importance, pointed in the same direction. The answer 


•Willard C, Olson, Problem Tendencies in Children. (Miiineapilla: University of Minne- 
cu i 1 Melvin E. Haggerty, "The Incidence of Unaosirablc Behavior in Public- 

ischool Children," Journal of Educational Research, XII (September 1925), pp. 102-122. 
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to the psychoneurotic inventory in which the question “Do 
teachers tell you you are too noisy or talk too much?" 
provoked a reaction showing more difference (C. R. 7.2) 
between the problem and nonproblem groups than any of 
the other twenty-three questions. 

Closely allied to this as a measure of school adjustment 
is Division III (Social Traits) of the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Schedule B as rated by the teachers. This shows 
more difference between the problem and nonproblem 
groups than any of the other three divisions. The mean 
score for the problem group was found to be 30.6 in con¬ 
trast to that of 21.5 for the nonproblem. This difference 
of 9.1 is highly reliable, being 25.8 times its probable error. 

CONTRASTS IN EMOTIONAL ADEQUACY OF PROBLEM 
AND NONPROBLEM GROUPS 

Turning from the outward symptoms of maladjustment 
to the emotional make-up of the individuals displaying these, 
it is clear, in so far as this investigation was able to deter¬ 
mine, that the problem group shows less emotional stability. 
From the teachers’ ratings on Division IV (Emotional 
Traits) of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Schedule B, the 
difference in favor of the nonproblem group appears highly 
reliable (C. R. 21.4). The mean score of the problem 
group was 30.3 and that of the nonproblem 20.4. 

The other side of the picture, the child’s own feelings as 
measured by the psychoneurotic inventory, show more ad¬ 
justed answers for the nonproblem group. The mean score 
for this group' is 7.0 and that for the problem 8.4 (C. R. 
5.6). The question which showed the second largest 
critical ratio (6.7) is one quite indicative of the child’s 
feeling of emotional security, “Do you often feel that 
nobody loves you?” Although it seems risky to offer any 
prediction from one question, at least this finding Is sug¬ 
gestive that any two groups of the type will show difference 
in the feeling of security measured by this question. 
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DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS OF PROBLEM 
AND NONPROBLEM GROUPS 

Somewhere in between, social adequacy and emotional 
adequacy the results of the human-relation scales,® revised 
from the White House Conference questionnaire, should 
be interpreted, The questions, a combination of facts 
about the child's home life and his relationships with his 
family, were rated on a home-background score standardized 
by Burgess and Cavan on the basis of factors which con¬ 
tribute to personality adjustment. The results are definitely 
in favor of the nonproblem group, showing a difference of 
7.1 in mean scores and critical ratio of 5.6. Moreover, one 
of the questions handled separately, “What does your 
father do that you do not like?” showed a greater per¬ 
centage of the problem group complaining of the fathers 
than the nonproblem. The difference is reliable (C. R. 4. 
9), although it is impossible to make any claims on the 
basis of one question. However, six of the questions show 
differences of highly probable reliability (C. U.’s above 
3) so that the indications are that the differences in family 
relationships, as they arc measured by this scale, are in 
favor of the nonproblem group. 

COMPARISON IN TERMS 01' INTELLIGENCE. AND 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

On the basis of intellectual adequacy, a highly reliable 
difference was found in favor of the nonproblem group. 
The mean intelligence quotient on the Kuhlmnnn-Anderson* 
and Otis S. A. Form A 7 group tests for the problem group 
is 80.7 and for the nonproblem 88.5 with a critical ratio 
(8.8). Likewise, from the teachers’ ratings of Division I 
(Intellectual Traits) of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Schedule B the same type of difference was found with a 
high reliability and predictive value (C. R. 13.8). 

Substantiating these findings are the school records, The 
mean for the average school grades of the problem group 

‘Human Relations Scales, edited by E. W. Burgess nnri R. S. Cnvnn, No. 1, “Tiling* 
I Like to Do.” (Chicago: University of Chicago Prcssl. 

•Kuhlmann-Andmon Intelligence Tests. (Minneapolis: Educational Teat Bureau). 
*S. A- Otts Intelligence Tests. (Yonkers on-Hudaon, N. Y.; World Book Company). 
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was found to be 71.9 in comparison to 73.5 for the non¬ 
problem group. The number of averages upon which this 
is based is 1,125 for the problem and 1,164 for the non¬ 
problem, the critical ratio being 14.0. 

LIKENESSES IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

In sharp contrast to these differences of high reliability 
found between the problem and nonproblem groups in fields 
of social behavior, emotional adequacy, intelligence, and 
school success is the similarity they show in socio-economic 
status measured by the Sims Scale. 8 The difference between 
the mean scores of the two groups, although in favor of 
the nonproblem group, is but .05 and the chances only 53 
out of 100 that it is a true difference. This is the smallest 
difference found in any of the traits which make up the 
profile of the two groups. 

DIFFERENCES IN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

These, for the most part contrasting traits of the profiles 
of the problem and nonproblem groups, seem to have some 
connection with the position the group holds in the school 
environment. The findings show that the problem group 
is over age for the grade to such an extent that the difference 
between the percentage over age of that group and the non- 
problem group is 9.5 times its probable error. Moreover, 
the difference between the percentage of the two groups 
underage is highly reliable in favor of the nonprcblem 
group (C. R. 6.5). The dissimilarity in chronological age 
is also shown in the difference between the means of the two 
groups. That of the problem group is 12.0 years and of 
the nonproblem 11.3, showing a difference of 7.8 months 
('C. R. 5.1). Thus, in the face of this evidence, it is 
possible to predict that any other groups of the type will 
show differences in age-grade placement in favor of the 
nonproblem children. 

•Vomer M, Sims, The Measurements of Economic Status. (Bloomington ,111. : Public 
School Publishing Company, 192B). 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS DERIVED FROM FINDINGS 

The educational implications derived from these findings 
are many, although they do not differ widely from those 
of other studies. It would seem that the 6.9 per cent of 
the school enrollment considered by the teachers to have 
problem tendencies constitutes a challenge to education 
which is not being met. This deviating group is recognized 
as unable to fit into the school situation as it is at present. 
Many in it have repeated grades time and time again. A 
great number show themselves, at least on the basis of 
group intelligence tests, as incapable of working on a par 
with their fellows. Many of them, the teachers state, 
should be examined for special classes. 

As the situation now stands in the Jersey City schools, 
there are special classes for but a small fraction of those 
who are in need of them. The teachers complain that after 
reporting a child as backward, the only result is to have the 
child diagnosed as retarded and put on the waiting list for a 
special class, where the matter ends. This would seem in 
keeping with the statistical facts which are that only 245 
subnormal children arc being given the advantage of the 
Special II classes, and only 176 of the Special V for re- 
tarded. These 421 out of a total elementary-school en¬ 
rollment of 40,366 are but a small percentage of those who 
need this specialized work. 

Often the teachers stated on the questionnaires that the 
child should be graduated as soon as possible so that he may 
learn a trade. It seems incredible, in the face of these 
facts, that there is no more adequate attempt so to train 
these students in school. Work in which they could be suc¬ 
cessful might go a long way towards solving their difficulties. 
At present, there are but a few hundred enrolled in voca¬ 
tional classes. 

The peak of all the problems appears in the fifth and 
sixth grades. This would seem to indicate that many mal¬ 
adjusted pupils are kept in the sixth grade because of mental 
inability to progress further and the compulsory attendance 
law which makes discharge impossible. Thus, the only 
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outlet for these pupils is to disturb the class routine, thus 
becoming behavior problems. 

Not all of the difficulties would be of such easy solution. 
Definite adjustment work seems indicated by many of the 
problems. Some of the teachers state that health exami¬ 
nations are needed, and often the home conditions pictured 
are badly in need of adjustment. In some cases, the child's 
problem seems to require some type of psychological or 
psychiatric aid. Only a fraction of the teachers reported 
the use of any child-guidance agency, in spite of the fact 
that a definite program has been set up during the past two 
years. 

The department within the school at present offering 
help is that connected with the Special Service Department. 
This is organized under a director who is one of the assist¬ 
ant superintendents. In it are correlated all the agencies 
dealing with children’s problems, including truancy, aca¬ 
demic failure, personality defect, and poor home conditions. 
The director and his staff take all the cases under ad¬ 
visement. The psychiatric social worker, the six visiting 
teachers, psychiatrist, psychologist, attendance officers, and 
special police carry out the work of adjustment. The 
special police have an unusual function in the Jersey City 
school system. They have jurisdiction over all juvenile 
offenders so that they are guarded from publicity and 
regular court procedure. 

To this Special Service Department cases are referred 
by the police, the courts, parents, and schools. The statistics 
show that, out of the entire Jersey City school enrollment 
of 51,212, only 297 (.15 per cent of enrollment) cases 
were handled by this agency in the year 1931-1932. This 
i9 but a fraction of the problem cases, which number 6.9 
per cent of the enrollment as shown by the teachers’ reports 
for this survey. 

The department is expanding, however, and plans are 
being formulated to deal with every type of maladjustment. 
The cases being handled this year include 71 of the serious 
problem cases reported for the present investigation. When 
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this number is compared with the 829 problem cases, or 
even the 361 serious behavior cases reported by teachers 
of this sample (11,998), which represents but a third of 
the elementary enrollment (40,366), it seems quite clear 
that an adequate approach to the problem is but in th? 
initial stages, 

If this program now being initiated could be provided on 
a larger scale than at present, a great deal of future diffi¬ 
culty might be avoided. Since, however, all innovations 
develop slowly, great changes cannot be expected from this 
source immediately. Neither can the suggestions made by 
this and other investigators for changing the set-up of the 
schools be expected in the near future. 

One solution more nearly within the reach of present 
probability would be the creation of a different attitude 
on the part of the teachers, Two very practical steps to¬ 
wards this goal have recently been launched in Jersey City, 
The principals and teachers involved in the problem cases 
have been invited to participate in the clinical conferences 
held by the Special Service Department. Furthermore, the 
school administration has been encouraging the teachers to 
take special courses along the lines of child development, 
some of which have been given in the school buildings, If 
the teachers could all see the child as a totality with prob¬ 
lems which might be solved, instead of as a disturbing 
element which should be made to conform to a preconceived 
adult pattern, much might be accomplished. With over¬ 
crowded classes this, of course, is impossible. It is prob¬ 
ably talking in terms of Utopias to hope for these changes, 
but, at least, they are goals towards which many are 
working. 



MEASURED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PROBLEM AND NONPROBLEM 
CHILDREN IN A PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Mildred L. Fisher 
South Orange-Maplcwood School District 

Diogenes, with his lantern, searched no more diligently 
for an honest man than educators are now searching for an 
understanding of the group characteristics of behavior- 
problem school children. Sheer scientific interest in dis¬ 
covering experimentally the differences between problem 
and nonproblem children explains only partially the zeal 
with which school people are pursuing such investigations. 
The real driving purpose behind this type of educational 
research lies in the eagerness of practical school people 
to reevaluate continuously school procedures in terms of 
child guidance—in terms of the contribution that the school 
can make to the wholesome personality growth of school 
children. One such purposeful experimental investigation 
of the differences between problem children and nonproblem 
children in a public-school system is summarized very 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 

DETERMINATION OF PROBLEM AND NONPROBLEM GROUPS 

All teachers in a school system of 6,737 pupils were asked 
to write down the names of all of their pupils whom they 
considered behavior problems, and to underline the ones 
they considered the most serious problems. All teachers 
were also asked to name their best adjusted pupils. No 
definitions of the terms “behavior problem” or “best ad¬ 
justed” were given. All pupils in the school system not 
named as behavior problems were considered to be non¬ 
problem children. This nonproblem group was then sub¬ 
jected to a random sampling, in order to make up a non¬ 
problem group equal in numbers to the problem group, as 
a basis for experimental investigation. 

353 
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SCOPE AND TYPE OF MEASUREMENT 

The mental, physical, social, and emotional phases of 
personality were investigated and compared for both the 
problem and the nonproblem groups. The history of the 
cumulative school record was studied and compared for the 
two groups in respect to achievement-test rankings, par¬ 
ticipation in extracurricular activities, special interests, 
ordinal position in the family, size of the family, and num¬ 
ber of other school systems attended. 

Standardized group tests or rating scales were used so 
far as possible," Group-intelligence tests and the mental 
trait division of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedules were used to compare the intellectual 
capacities of the problem and the nonproblem groups. The 
Rogers Physical Capacity Tests and the physical-trait divi¬ 
sion of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Schedules were 
used to compare the physical fitness of the two groups. The 
Burgess-Cavan Tests of Home Background, the Sims Socio- 
Economic Tests, and the social-trait division of the Hag¬ 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Schedules were utilized in an investi¬ 
gation of the social background. The Thurstonc Psycho- 
Neurotic Inventory and the emotional-trait division of the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale were used 
to compare the emotional characteristics of the two groups. 

The cumulative school-record material, consisting largely 
of yearly teacher ratings, was tabulated as additional in¬ 
formation in the various fields of investigation mentioned 
in the two preceding paragraphs. The most interesting and 
unusual portion of the cumulative record material was a 
rating sheet of social and emotional tendencies filed in the 
kindergarten years by kindergarten teachers for the pupils 
in the experimental groups of grades kindergarten, I, II, 
and III, 


GENERAL DIFFERENCES FOUND 

Judged on the basis of raw arithmetical mean scores, 
standardized tests showed that the nonproblem group was 
consistently favored over the problem group in terms of 
desirable intellectual traits, in desirable social traits and 
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background, in emotional adjustment, in socio-economic 
status, and in physical fitness and vigor. The best-adjusted 
group almost always had the highest favorable scores in 
all these fields of comparison, the nonproblem group had 
the second highest favorable scores, the problem group had 
the third highest favorable scores, and the most serious 
problem group had the lowest scores. The consistency of 
this general trend in the relative positions of the mean 
scores for all four experimental groups was apparent both 
when the scores were distributed by separate grades, and 
also when the scores were distributed by schools. 

The tabulated cumulative record material supported the 
evidence of standardized-test results whenever the fields 
of investigation were the same. In certain matters of com¬ 
parison not touched upon by the standardized tests, the 
cumulative record material showed some other interesting 
differences between the problem and the nonproblem groups. 
The best adjusted group had the highest percentage of 
children who had not attended any other school system, 
and the most serious problem group had the lowest per¬ 
centage. Of those children who had attended only one 
other school system, the best adjusted group had the lowest 
percentage, and the most serious problem group had the 
highest percentage. Of those children who had attended 
more than two other school systems, however, both the best 
adjusted and the most serious problem groups had markedly 
higher percentages than the total problem group and the 
total nonproblem group. In fact, the best adjusted group 
actually had a higher percentage than the most serious 
problem group of children who had attended two or more 
other school systems. 

The percentages of only children showed interesting 
differences between the problem and nonproblem groups. 
On the elementary-school level, the four experimental 
groups ranked in the following order when arranged in 
descending order from highest to lowest percentages of 
only children: most serious problem group; total problem 
group; total nonproblem group; best adjusted group. On 
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the secondary-school level, however, these differences en¬ 
tirely disappeared. 

In respect to the average number and diversity of type 
of school extracurricular activities participated in by the 
experimental groups, the four groups ranked in the fol¬ 
lowing order, from highest to lowest: best adjusted group; 
total nonproblem group; total problem group; most serious 
problem group. The only type of activity in which the 
problem group children outnumbered the nonproblcm group 
children was sports. 

In general, arithmetical differences in mean scores be¬ 
tween problem and non problem groups tended consistently 
to favor the nonproblcm groups with the desirable qualities 
or experiences in all fields. 

HIGHEST COMPARATIVE RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES 
FOUND IN THE SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL FIELDS 

The arithmetical differences mentioned in the preceding 
topic appeared to have unequal significance when statistic¬ 
ally treated and compared in terms of the reliability of the 
differences. 

The differences between the problem and nonproblem 
group mean scores, on the various standardized tests used, 
showed much variation in reliability. The Sims Socio-Econo¬ 
mic Status scores, and the Burgcss-Cavan Ilnme-Back- 
ground scores, showed unreliable differences since the critical 
ratios were lower than four. The median I.Q.’s for the 
problem and nonproblem groups derived from the group- 
intelligence tests showed unreliable differences in all grades 
except kindergarten and seventh grade. For the entire 
problem and nonproblem groups compared for the whole 
school system, the critical ratio for the differences between 
the median I.Q.'s of the two groups was only 4.1. On the 
Rogers Tests of Physical Capacity Tests, the differences 
between the medians of the problem and nonproblem groups 
were entirely unreliable. 

On the Thurstone Psycho-Neurotic Inventory and the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale, however, 
the differences between the mean scores of the problem and 
nonproblem groups showed reliability ratios of 6 for the 
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Thurstone and 14 for the Haggcrty-Olson-Wickman. 
When the scores of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Scale 
were redistributed in terms of separate divisions (intellect¬ 
ual, physical, social, and emotional) the ratios of reliability 
for the intellectual and physical-trait divisions were ap¬ 
proximately 10, whereas the critical ratios for the social 
and emotional differences averaged 21. 

The tabulated cumulative-record material, compared for 
the problem and nonproblem groups in terms of percent¬ 
ages, showed the same type of unequal reliability. Percent¬ 
age differences were all unreliable in respect to the number 
of only children in the group, and the size of family, the 
number of other school systems attended, the number of 
physical defects, the number of children rated below aver¬ 
age in health, and the number of children rated immature in 
physical development. Only on the percentage differences 
of ratings on the kindergarten history in respect to emo¬ 
tional tendencies and social-group abilities were the reli¬ 
ability ratios higher than 4—in fact, as high as 24 in some 
emotional differences. Again the outstanding reliable dif¬ 
ferences, on the cumulative record school history, just as 
on the standardized group tests or rating scales, were in 
the social and emotional fields. 

RETAILED EXAMINATION OF THE SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 
Social-trait differences in terms of problem tendencies 

Division III of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Scale provides for teacher ratings of ten different 
social traits in terms of their problem tendency score: i.e.j 
the higher the score of an individual child on any one Item, 
the greater is the tendency of that trait to contribute to the 
development of problem behavior. Teacher ratings of the 
social traits of all children in the four experimental groups 
—176 children in the most serious problem group, 360 in 
total problem group, 360 in total nonproblem group, and 
1 59 children in the best adjusted group—were made for 
grades kindergarten, I, III, V, VI, IX, and XII of an entire 
school system. The mean scores on the ten individual 
social-trait items, and for the total social-trait division, 
were worked out according to separate grades, according 
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to separate schools, and according to the total results for 
the entire school system. 

The ten social-trait items comprising the social-trait 
division of the Haggerty-OIson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scale were as follows: (1) Is he quiet or talkative? (2) 
Is his behavior (honesty, morals, etc.) generally acceptable 
to ordinary social standards? (3) What are his social 
habits (in terms of social withdrawal, or social participa¬ 
tion) ? (4) Is he shy or bold in social relationships? (5) 
Is his personality attractive? (6) How does he accept 
authority? (7) How flexible is he? (8) Is he rude or 
courteous? (9) Does he give in to others or does he assert 
himself? (10) What tendency has he to criticize others? 

Under each of the listed traits appears a five-point scale, 
with an objective statement of the particular behavior 
manifestation which each one of the five points represents. 

On every single one of the ten social traits, in every single 
grade, and in every single school, the mean scores of the 
four experimental groups ranked in the same order in 
terms of the behavior-problem tendencies of their particular 
social-trait patterns. The most serious problem group had 
the highest problem tendency mean score; the total problem 
group, the second highest; the total nonproblem group* the 
third highest; and the best adjusted group, the lowest prob¬ 
lem-tendency score. 

Grade by .grade, from the kindergarten on through the 
twelfth, there appeared a consistent tendency for the great¬ 
est difference in the mean scores on any one item between 
the problem and nonproblem groups to be in the item of 
acceptance of authority and in the item of general accept¬ 
ability of behavior to ordinary social standards. 

Present social-trait differences as revealed in behavior-pro¬ 
blem record 

Schedule A of the Haggerty-OIson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedule consists of a teacher rating of the fre¬ 
quency of occurrence of fifteen specific behavior problems, 
listed as: (1) disinterest in schoolwork, (2) cheating, (3) 
unnecessary tardiness, (4) lying, (5) defiance to discipline, 
(6) marked overactivity, (7) unpopularity with children, 
f 81 T ' * mithlirere fQI hnllvin Mfl> * r?l " —— 
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(11) imaginative lying, (12) sex offenses, (13) stealing, 
(14) truancy, (15) obscene notes, talk, or pictures. 

Children of all four experimental groups in grades kin¬ 
dergarten, I, III, V, VI, IX, and XII were rated by their 
teachers on these fifteen items. On every single item, in 
every grade, in every school, and in the totals for the entire 
school system, the mean scores showed most frequent occur¬ 
rence of each behavior problem in the most serious problem 
group; next most frequent occurrence in the total problem 
group; third most frequent occurrence in the total non¬ 
problem group; and the least frequent occurrence in the 
best adjusted group. 

The greatest difference between the mean scores of the 
problem and nonproblem groups was in the item listed as 
‘'unpopularity with children.” On the basis of separate 
grades, the results showed this item as representing the 
greatest grade difference between the problem and non¬ 
problem groups for every grade except the twelfth. 

Social-trail differences in terms of kindergarten history 

The cumulative school records of pupils comprising all 
four experimental groups in grades kindergarten, I, II, and 
III, contained a rating sheet of certain special abilities as 
the kindergarten teachers had estimated them. It must be 
kept in mind that the children had been named as problems, 
or as best adjusted, by their present grade teachers, so the 
kindergarten record had been made out by different teachers 
from one to four years previous to this investigation. 

The following so-called special abilities were rated for 
each child as average, below average, or above average in 
kindergarten: conversational ability; rhythmic ability; 
ability to sing songs; ability to tell stories; ability to get 
along with the group; care of group and personal posses¬ 
sions; ability to plan and execute a project; handwork 
ability. The differences between the percentage of below 
average ratings of the most serious problem group, and the 
percentage of below average ratings of the best adjusted 
group were enough in favor of the best adjusted group to 
yield statistically reliable ratios on practically every item. 
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However, the differences between the total problem and 
nonproblem group percentages of below average ratings 
yielded two out of three most statistically reliable’diffcrcnces 
(critical ratios of 9 and 12) in the predominantly social 
traits; ability to get along with the group, care of group 
and personal possessions. 

When the four experimental group ratings were distri¬ 
buted separately by grades (kindergarten, I, III) to dis¬ 
cover the tendency of kindergarten ratings to persist for one 
to four years, the results were entirely consistent by grade 
with the results for all three grades mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. Regardless of the number of years ago 
that the kindergarten rating was made, the four experi¬ 
mental groups ranked in the same order on the two pre¬ 
dominantly social abilities in regard to the percentage of 
below average ratings: most serious problem group; total 
problem group; total nonproblem group; best adjusted 
group. Not only was this true for the raw arithmetical dif¬ 
ferences, but every single difference yielded critical ratios 
well above 4, and thus demonstrated their reliability. 

In ability to get along in kindergarten with the group, 
and in the care of group and personal possessions in kinder¬ 
garten, the reliable advantage of the nonproblem group 
over the problem group was consistently apparent grade by 
grade. This was true regardless of how long ago the kin¬ 
dergarten record was made, and regardless of the fact that 
the problem and nonproblem groups were named by pre¬ 
sent teachers, but were rated by previous kindergarten 
teachers. 

DETAILED EXAMINATION OF THE EMOTIONAL DIFFERENCES 
Emotional differences in terms of teacher ratings 

Division IY of the Haggcrty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedule provides for teacher ratings of eleven dif¬ 
ferent emotional traits In terms of their “problem-tend¬ 
ency” score; i.e,, the higher the score of an individual 
child on any one item, the greater is the tendency of that 
trait to contribute to the development of problem behavior. 
Teacher ratings of the emotional traits of all children in 
the four experimental groups—176 children in the most 
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serious problem group, 360 children in the total problem 
group, 360 children in the total nonproblem group, and 
159 children in the best adjusted group—were made for 
grades kindergarten, I, III, V, VI, IX, and XII of the 
entire school system. The mean scores on the eleven dif¬ 
ferent emotional-trait items and on the total emotional- 
trait division were worked out according to separate 
grades, according to separate schools, and according to the 
total results for the entire school system. 

The eleven emotional-trait items comprising the emo¬ 
tional trait division are as follows: (1) Is he even tem¬ 
pered or moody? (2) Is he easily discouraged or is he 
persistent? (3) Is he generally depressed or cheerful? 
(4) Is he sympathetic? (5) How does he react to frustra¬ 
tions or to unpleasant situations? (6) Does he worry or 
is he easy-going? (7) How does he react to examination 
or to discussion of himself or his problems? (8) Is he 
suspicious or trustful? (9) Is he emotionally calm or excit¬ 
able? (10) Is he negativistic or suggestible? (11) Does 
he act impulsively or cautiously? Under each of the listed 
traits .appears a five-point scale, with an objective statement 
of the particular behavior manifestation which each one of 
the five points represents. 

On every single one of the eleven emotional traits, in 
every single grade and in every single school, the mean 
scores of the four experimental groups ranked in the same 
order in terms of the behavior-problem tendencies of their 
particular emotional-trait pattern. The most serious prob¬ 
lem group had the highest problem-tendency score; the 
total problem group had the second highest; the total non¬ 
problem group had the third highest and the best adjusted 
bad the lowest problem-tendency score. 

Grade by grade, from the kindergarten on through the 
twelfth, there appeared a consistent tendency for the 
greatest differences in the mean scores on any single items 
between the problem and nonproblem groups to he in the 
items rating a child's reaction to frustrations or unpleasant 
situations, and a child’s tendency to act impulsively or 
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cautiously, and a child’s tendency to be negativistic or 
suggestible. 

Emotional differences in terms of children's own opinions 

The abbreviated Thurstone Psycho-Neurotic Inventory 
consists of twenty-four questions to be answered by the 
children themselves, which arc scored in terms of their 
tendency towards emotional adjustment, or emotional mal¬ 
adjustment. 1 Although there was a consistent tendency of 
the total elementary-school nonproblem group to obtain 
higher adjustment mean scores on each individual question 
than the total elementary-school problem group did, the 
differences were reliable statistically only in the following 
questions, listed in order of their reliability: 

Do people say you arc disobedient? 

Do people find fault with you much? 

Do teachers tell you you are noisy or talk too much? 

Did you ever have a teacher you couldn't get along with? 

Do you ever take other people’s things without their permission? 

Have you always*liked the nicknames you have been given? 

Do you ever feel that some one is trying to do you harm, 

On the secondary-school level, however, only one ques¬ 
tion yielded reliable differences between the problem and 
nonproblem groups. The problem group received a reli¬ 
ably higher percentage of affirmative (unadjusted) answers 
than the nonproblem group on the question: Did you ever 
want to run away from home? The affirmative answers of 
the problem group to this question suggested the possibility 
of a crystallized aggressive reaction to long-standing feel¬ 
ings of the type expressed by the elementary-school children 
in the preceding paragraph. 


Emotional-trait differences in terms of kindergarten history 

The cumulative school records of pupils comprising all 
four experimental groups in grades kindergarten, I, II, and 
III contained a rating sheet of emotional tendencies as the 
kindergarten teacher had rated them in the kindergarten 


•Abbreviated hy E, 
by E. W. liurgesa and 
abbreviated form. 


W. Burgesa, and incorporated in Human Relations Scales. No. I. 
Rulb Snonle Cavan (Univeriity of Chicago Precs). Reliability of 
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year. It must be remembered that the children were 
named as problems or as best adjusted by their present 
grade teachers, but the kindergarten record had been made 
out by different teachers from one to four years previous 
to this investigation. 

Eleven so-called “emotional tendencies” were checked for 
each kindergarten child only if the tendency^ was marked, 
The list of items included dependability, quarrelsomeness, 
thoughtfulness, dreaminess, generosity, stubbornness, sensi¬ 
tiveness, "tantrums,” affectionateness, excitability, and 
colorlessness. The number of checked items was compared 
for the problem and nonproblem groups, and for the most 
serious problem group and the best adjusted group. In 
every case, the nonproblem group received more of the 
favorable tendency checks and fewer of the unfavorable 
tendency checks than the problem group. The same trend, 
accentuated, appeared in the comparison of the bc3t ad¬ 
justed group with the most serious problem group. The 
best adjusted and nonproblem groups were markedly more 
dependable, more thoughtful, more generous, more sensi¬ 
tive, and more affectionate, less quarrelsome, less dreamy, 
less stubborn, less “tantrumy,” less excitable, and less color¬ 
less than the problem group. Reliability ratios for the 
differences in percentage of checks were high, reaching a 
peak of 24.4 in the differences between the most serious 
problem group and the best adjusted group in the matter of 
dependability. 

When the rating for the four experimental groups was 
distributed by grade (kindergarten, I, III) to discover the 
persistence of the differences noted in the preceding para¬ 
graph, the results were consistent without exception. Re¬ 
gardless of the number of years ago the kindergarten 
ratings had been made, the groups named as problems by 
their present grade teachers had been rated by their kinder¬ 
garten teachers as less dependable, less thoughtful, less 
generous, less sensitive, less affectionate, more quarrelsome, 
more dreamy, more stubborn, more given to tantrums, more 
excitable, more colorless than the nonproblem children. 
So great were the differences in dependability, thoughtful- 
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ness, quarrelsomeness, stubbornness, and excitability be¬ 
tween the total problem and nonproblcm groups, and be¬ 
tween the most serious problem group and the best adjusted 
group, that statistical treatment indicated reliability of the 
differences in each separate grade. 

INTERPRETATION OP FINDINGS 

Although any generalifcation from a limited investiga¬ 
tion is unsound, it is probably not too rash to expect to find 
similar differences between problem and nonproblem groups 
similarly selected from a similar school population. With 
this expectation in view, educators may feel a challenge in 
the findings of the present study. 

That the most reliable group differences between prob¬ 
lem and nonproblem children lie in the social and emotional 
fields is not simply a psychiatrist’s hypothesis on the basia 
of experience with isolated individual cases. It is a finding, 
statistically reliable, based on this nontechnical investigation 
by school persons in a public-school system. That the social 
and emotional traits apparent at kindergarten age tend to 
persist is not simply a psychiatrist’s theory, but a demon¬ 
strated finding of this study, attested to unwittingly by 
the opinions of teachers unaware of the issue involved, 
unaware of each other’s opinions, and years apart in point 
of time. 

Surely educators, who accept as their primary ohjcctive 
what laymen call “character education” or what mental 
hygienists term education in “personality and social adjust¬ 
ment,” will wish to reappraise the social and emotional 
training absorbed by children from the administration, 
supervision, personnel, and classroom experiences of the 
public school. Public-school experiences and training eaia 
be consciously organized to provide the best possible “grow¬ 
ing conditions” for the development of the mental, physical, 
social, and emotional life of all children. Then, within this 
generally favorable environment, each individual child may 
be helped to make the most of himself through the activi¬ 
ties of a child-guidance program sensitive to the challenge 
of research findings. 



A SURVEY OF PREDELINQUENT SCHOOL 
CHILDREN OF TEN MIDWESTERN 
CITIES 


Herbert D. Williams 

Head Psychiatric Social Worker, The Children’s Village 

The object of this study was to find the percentage, dis¬ 
tribution, and behavior characteristics of problem children 
in the school systems of cities of varying size. For some 
time the feeling has been growing that we should utilize 
to an ever increasing extent the facilities which the public 
schools offer for discovering and treating predelinquents. 
This has resulted from convincing evidence that most of 
our efforts towards reformation of delinquents and crim¬ 
inals have proved futile. We are continually reminded that 
our hope of solving the crime problem must lie in preventing 
the development of social behavior patterns and criminal 
attitudes. Long experience in dealing with juvenile offen¬ 
ders has convinced the writer of the futility of most of 
our efforts after the child has been allowed to become such 
a serious problem as to need the attention of legal authori¬ 
ties. The child who shows symptoms of becoming delin¬ 
quent must be discovered at the earliest possible moment. 
Inasmuch as the sociological, psychological, and medical 
concomitants of delinquency and crime are now well known, 
it would seem possible to use some method of discovering 
prcdelinquent children before their problems become too 
acute. 

Since all children attend school, at least in the early 
grades, school would Seem to be the logical place to discover 
the predelinquent while his delinquent tendencies are still 
in the incipient stages of development. Previous studies 
have convinced the writer that this is possible. Later, 
comparisons with juvenile-court statistics, together with 
other evidence, will be given in confirmation of this belief. 

A total of 55,995 children were attending the schools 
surveyed in the ten cities. 1 Of this number, 1,343 were 


•Copies of (fie schedule used in this study may be secured Irom tbe Big Brothers and Big 
Siatera Federation, Inc,, New York. 
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listed as problems. This shows the percentage of problem 
children to be 2.4. It is interesting to note that, for cities 
from 15,000 to 100,000 population, there is apparently 
little relationship between the size of the city and percent¬ 
age of problem children reported. For example, the 
second largest city is third from the lowest in percentage 
of predelinquents reported in its schools. The relationship 
as shown by rank order correlation is .333 with a probable 
error of plus or minus .197. This means that the correla¬ 
tion is almost negligible. The cities vary in the percentage 
of problem children from 1.2 to 5.3 of those attending 
school. 

Table I 


Numbtr 

Children 


Cititf 

Attending 

Number 

P tret ill- 

N"'nhir 

Number 

Per Cenl 

Per Ctnl 
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Children 

a f.e 
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Total ... 

55,995 

1,343 

2.4 

1,075 

268 

80.2 

19.8 

Bloomington 

2,770 

38 

1.4 

34 

4 

89.5 

10.5 

Decatur .. 

6,802 

138 

2.0 

119 

19 

86.2 

13,8 

Elgin . 

4,898 

106 

2.2 

87 

19 

82.1 

17.9 

Jacksonville 

350 

9 

2.6 

5 

4 

55.6 

44.4 

Peoria .... 

9,849 

308 

3.1 

249 

59 

80.8 

19.2 

Rock Island 

3,340 

98 

2.8 

81 

17 

82.6 

17.4 

South Bend 

11,M6 

174 

1.5 

131 

43 

75.3 

24.7 

Terre Haute 5.784 

306 

5.3 

238 

68 

77.8 

22.2 

Vincennes . 

1,640 

19 

1.2 

10 

9 

52.6 

47.4 

Racine ,... 

8,826 

147 

1.7 

121 

26 

82.3 

17.7 


In Table I will be found the number and percentage of 
problem children reported by cities and by sex, boys and 
girls. From this it can be seen that 80.2 per cent of the 
problem children are boys and 19.8 per cent are girls. This 
means that four boys are listed as problems for each girl 
so listed. Juvenile-court statistics for the United States 
give approximately 83 per cent boys and 1 7 per cent girls. 
This is an interesting confirmation of the theory that these 
are the children who will later find their way into the juve¬ 
nile courts. 

It is a well-known fact that the peak of truancy comes at 
thirteen years of age. A previous survey has shown that 
age thirteen shows the greatest number of predelinquent 
boys. This study again shows that the thirteen-year-age 
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group has the highest percentage of predelinquents to be 
found in the public schools. But ages fourteen, fifteen, 
eleven, and twelve give almost as high a percentage. Ages 
ten, eleven, t:\velve, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen account 
for 67.3 per cent of the predelinquents. 

Table II gives the per cent of problem children reported 
for each age group. From this it can be seen that the 
cities vary considerably in the percentage reported for dif¬ 
ferent age groups, Jacksonville, for example, lists 55 per 
cent as being fifteen years of age. This is due to the fact 
that only junior-high-school pupils are reported in this 
city. 


Table II 

PERCENTAGE OF PROBLEM CHILDREN IN EACH AGE GROUP 


A surrey of frtvblem children in (l) Bloomington, (2) Decatur, (3) Elgin, (41 Jacksontille 
5) Peoria, (G) Rock Island. Illinois; (7) South Bend, (8) Terre Haute, (9) Vincennes, 
Hdiana; and (10) Racine, Wisconsin. 
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.3 
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.0 
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The fifth grade upholds its reputation as being a critical 
point in the school system by leading all the other grades 
in the percentage of problem children it contains. Over 
one sixth, 16.2 per cent, of all the problem children are 
found in this grade. The third grade follows next with 
13.9 per cent. In close sequence comes the sixth grade with 
12.6 per cent, the fourth grade with 12.4 per cent, the sec¬ 
ond grade with 11,2 per cent. A study in the same cities 
made by the writer a year previously yielded strikingly 
similar results in this respect. A rank order correlation 
between the two studies gives .90 with a P. E. of plus or 
minus .04. 

Table III gives the percentage distribution by grades for 
each of the cities. 
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Tam v. Ill 

PEK CUNT Of 1'Rom.rtM CIIII.UHRN IN KACII 
A surfer of broilm< children i>i (1) Hloonintinn, !2l litcoiti 
(B) Ftiric, (6) Rr C i Island. Illinois; <?| .S oulh Bold. (8> 
Indiana; and (10; Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Intelligence quotients were given for 442 of the total of 
1,343 children reported as predelinquents. We find that 
16.8 per cent are in the group ranging between 40 and 70 
in their intelligence quotients and classified as feeble¬ 
minded. Another 19.6 per cent have intelligence quotients 
between 70 and 80 and are classified as borderline defec¬ 
tives. A slightly higher percentage, 23.9 per cent, are 
classified as dull normal with intelligence quotients be¬ 
tween 80 and 90. This peak falls where we have learned 
to expect delinquent children. As a group they usually 
average between 80 and 90 in their intelligence quotients. 
Almost a third, 30.4 per cent, of our prcdclinquents fall 
within the normal range from 90 to 110 I.Q., while 8.7 
per cent are definitely superior in intelligence as judged by 
our tests. 

Table IV gives this data in concise form for each of the 
cities as well as the totals. 


Table IV 

PERCENT OP PROBLEM CHILDREN IN BACH I.Q. CROUP 


A surety of Problem children in (11 Bloomington, (2) Decatur, (3) Elgin, (41 Jeeksontille. 
(5) Peoria, <6\ fioefc fsfoiiif, (Ki'iiflt's; (?) Sonlft Btml, (B) Tart Houle, (9) Vincennes, 
Indiana • and (10) Racine, Wisconsin, 
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Only 3 per cent of these predelinquents fail to be noted 
is showing one or more of the characteristics listed on the 
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schedule under “Social Maladjustment.” Next in order 
of number comes the heading, “Miscellaneous,” which in¬ 
cludes various forms of school maladjustment. Here we 
find 83 per cent of the predelinquents listed. “Defective 
Home Conditions” are shown to exist in 77 per cent of 
these predelinquents. This means that the teachers are 
aware of the existence of these conditions in this number 
of cases. Almost two thirds, 61 per cent, are “Irregular in 
Attendance" at school and 46 per cent have “Physical Ab¬ 
normalities" of varying degrees of seriousness. 

Some of the symptoms most frequently listed under 
“Social Maladjustment” are, in decreasing order of num¬ 
ber, “constantly annoys children near by,” “misconduct in 
school,” “general disobedience and disrespect for authority, 
rules, etc.,” “quarrels with other children,” “indifferent to 
rights and opinions of others,” “lacks good sportmanship,” 
“lies,” “inability to appreciate consequences,” “easily led,” 
“uncleanliness of body and clothes,” “tries to dominate 
other children,” “associates with bad companions,” “ab¬ 
normal desire for attention.” 

Under “Miscellaneous” the most frequently mentioned 
items are “lack of sustained attention,” “over age for 
grade,” “subject matter too hard for mental level,” “does 
well in some subjects, poorly in others,” “dislike for type 
of schoolwork offered,” in the order named. The items 
listed most frequently under “Defective Home Conditions” 
are “inadequate parental supervision,” “poverty,” “ignor¬ 
ance of parents,” “indifference of parents,” and “low moral 
standards exist in the home." The reasons for “Irregular 
Attendance” are "lack of parental interest in school,” “lack 
of interest on part of pupil,” “often absent without parents’ 
knowledge or consent,” and “parents keep child out for 
trivial reasons.” “Undernourishment” heads the list of 
items under “Physical Abnormalities.” This is followed by 
“defective teeth,” “unduly awkward” “defective vision,” and 
“defective speech,” in the order named. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that approxi¬ 
mately four times as many boys as girls are listed as pre- 
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delinquents. It was also pointed out that this proportion 
is almost identical with that found in tile juvenile courts of 
the country. Comparing the boys and girls relative to the 
frequency with which the separate items in our question' 
naire are checked, there are certain characteristics in which 
they differ. Only 22 per cent of the prcdclinqucnt girls 
are reported for "misconduct in school’* as contrasted with 
46 per cent of the prcdelinquent boys. Boys arc much more 
likely to manifest "general disobedience and disrespect for 
authority, rules, etc.,” than arc girls. Here the percentage 
Is 23 for the girls and 45 far the boys, more than one third. 
Boys are likely to "annoy other children." Almost one 
half, 48 per cent, of the boys are reported on this item and 
only 31 per cent of the girls. On the other hand, predelrn- 
quent girls are more likely to show timidity and inferiority 
feelings. This item is mentioned for 31 per cent of the pre- 
delinquent girls and 14 per cent of the prcdelinquent boys. 
Predelinquent girls show more abnormal interest in sex. 
The percentage is three times as high for girls as for boys. 
The percentage of predelinquent girls who are overdeve¬ 
loped physically for their age is five times as great as for 
predelinquent boys. 



THE TRANSITION FROM HOME TO SCHOOL 
Rhea Kay Boardman 

Supervisor of Casework, School of Education, New York University 

Until recent years adults have thought that the child’s 
social and emotional life really began when he entered 
school. The general idea was that he started school un¬ 
formed—a blank wax disk upon which, with the help of the 
teachers, life was to be developed and recorded. We now 
believe that the child does not enter school a social and 
emotional blank, but that he already bears the imprint of 
five important years of association with his family, his 
playmates, and his neighborhood. These early contacts 
form the underlying attitudes and reactions upon which the 
pattern of his social and emotional life are based. The 
teacher must realize that these early impressions, often 
only faintly outlined, have been recorded, and that her 
success as a teacher and a guide will depend largely upon 
her understanding and interpretations of the past record. 

That these initial impressions are important has been 
borne out by psychologists and psychiatrists in their work 
with adults who thought the problems of their childhood 
had been completely obliterated. In the process of their 
work, they have discovered that many adult problems are 
based upon the conceptions of early childhood. This has 
motivated further study of children’s attitudes towards 
their home, their playmates, and their school experiences. 
Parents are beginning to recognize the fact that even a 
small child of preschool age has ideas and opinions of how 
things should be in his life. These opinions are important, 
faulty though they may be, because they are the key to the 
child’s inner life and his outlook upon the world. 

This being true, we should consider more critically the 
child’s introduction to the larger world through his en¬ 
trance into school. It is only recently that the teacher of the 
kindergarten and primary grades has been looked upon as 
an important person in the school system, except as she 
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enters into the process of teaching the child to read and to 
hecome acclimated to school procedure. When mental- 
hygiene work was inaugurated in the school, many teachers 
of the primary grades said,“It is all very interesting, but 
you know we do not have problem children in the first and 
second grades; ours are too small.” It is generally recog¬ 
nized now, however, that many of the problems of the 
intermediate grades were already present in the first grade. 
When the child is younger he lacks the courage to define 
his objections and is more easily controlled. The problem 
is there, blit the child has not found himself sufficiently to 
he able to make his difficulties felt. 

It will not be surprising if as time goes on the teacher 
of the lower grades will he looked up to as having the most 
strategic position of any teachers in the school. There was 
a time when the teachers who had had the most training and 
“were able to get along better with children” were placed 
in the higher grades, and the weaker teacher was relegated 
to the young child hecan.se “he did not matter so much.” 
The physician of olden time was looked upon as a “curer,” 
he was only called in when home remedies failed. Now we 
realize that the old axiom, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” is sounder policy. This change in point 
of view is making itself felt through mental hygiene in the 
realm of education. We are increasingly realizing that 
our greatest effort and teaching talent is wisely invested 
in the early school years. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss some of the 
underlying factors that lead to maladjustment in the transi¬ 
tion from home to school. Studies in psychology, mental 
hygiene, and sociology have stressed the importance of a 
more scientific and consistent emphasis upon the training 
and guidance of teachers in the lower grades. If this 
interest in the young child is left to the educational authori¬ 
ties outside the school, education will never realize its 
ultimate goal; for it is the classroom teacher, who has daily 
contact with the child, upon whom rests the success or 
failure of these adjustments. 

The first experiences of the child are in the primary 
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groups which consist of the family, the playgroup, and the 
gang. The family is without question the most salient 
factor of the three. It is within this group that the child 
conceives his initial attitudes towards the playgroup and 
the gang, becomes conditioned in his reactions towards the 
church and school, and formulates opinions concerning the 
larger community. His contacts outside the home in later 
years change these first attitudes to some extent, but 
they will never entirely obliterate them. Therefore, the 
thoughts, ideas, and opinions of the small child, however 
hazy they may be, assume greater importance than is usually 
attributed to them by adults. If the school proposes to 
fulfill its mission in preparing the child for life in our 
civilization, these early forces must be recognized, and a 
school program will have to be formulated in which and 
through which the home can be studied and interpreted. 
Some of our more progressive schools have already initiated 
such programs. 

The school experience is the first major experience of 
the child in which he is “on his own.” This initiation into 
the world—his world—is not looked upon seriously by 
many parents and teachers. In fact, the full significance as 
to what this first attempt in adjustment means to the child 
is not grasped by many school administrators. A recent 
survey of first-grade failures shows that an average of 
seventeen per cent of children fail to attain their first pro¬ 
motion. Whether this failure comes at the end of the first 
term or year depends upon the school’s policy of promo¬ 
tions. In either case it occurs early in the school life of 
the child. This means that almost one fifth of all the chil¬ 
dren entering first grade fail in their first independent at¬ 
tempt to compete with their fellows. These are statistics 
of academic failure alone. No attempt has been made to 
record those children who are “promoted” hut fail in their 
social and emotional adjustments. Little attempt has been 
made to discover what proportion of these academic failures 
reflects social and emotional failures. However, we find 
when these academic failures are studied individually that 
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many of them are not the result of retarded mentality, but 
are due to some other maladjustment. 

The problem of the child’s first adjustment to school is 
somewhat different in the crowded city than it is in the 
rural and smaller suburban community. If the child goes 
to school with his playmates, if the school registration is 
small, and the teachers are a part of the community, then 
the child does not feel that he is entering an entirely new 
world of strangers. In the large city, however, the school 
world is not only new but strange, We will first consider 
the average public school of a large city. 

The child who has been allowed to “run the streets” is 
undoubtedly less affected by some of the social experience 
of the school than tile child who has been more carefully 
guarded. But the child who has been allowed his freedom 
may resent the confinement and quiet of the school and defy 
the rules and regulations of classroom procedure. He has 
become accustomed to thrills. Racing ambulances, fire 
engines, and police patrols are to him far more interesting 
than the routine work of the school. Assignments are 
unrelated to his life out of school, and he is confronted with 
an entirely new set of values. His five or six years of 
experience in life has taught him how to take care of him¬ 
self on the streets, to fight for his younger brothers and 
sisters, to “snitch** food from street markets, to provide 
fuel for the family, to abide by the code of his street gang. 
He has come to the school from crowded tenement rooms 
in which there has been little thought of training in what 
we term “manners.” He has learned that he should “keep 
from underfoot,” look after himself, and come in when it 
is time to go to bed. Now this child is confronted with such 
standards as “politeness,” clean hands and face, clean 
clothes, obedience to rules, and concentration on reading. 

These standards are not only new and strange, not only 
run counter to habits about which the child’s life is organ¬ 
ized—they are as well difficult of realization in his home 
and neighborhood environment. As a simple illustration 
let us consider the matter of cleanliness. Social workers 
soon learn after visiting their clients in crowded city quar- 
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ters that the realization of their standards of cleanliness 
is difficult if not absolutely impossible in the average tene¬ 
ment. There must first be the opportunity to be clean. Our 
American ideals in this respect have been set up on the basis 
of bathrooms, hot and cold running water, abundance of 
towels and washcloths, and individual toothbrushes. In 
many homes these ideals cannot be carried out even if there 
is a wish to comply. With eight or ten children in the 
home of three or four rooms, no bathroom, no hot running 
water, and an absence of linen, the busy mother of the 
tenements has all she can do to get the children clothed at 
all; and bathing is a luxury. 

The schools should consider cleanliness and sanitation 
as a vital part of their curriculum, but if the child is 
humiliated or brought into conflict with the family by the 
methods used by the school in its endeavor to raise his 
standards, then the personality of the child may suffer 
more than his body will be helped by more applications of 
water. Such suggestions as, “Go home and tell your mother 
to wash your neck,’ 1 or “You naughty boy, look at your 
dirty hands,” seldom stimulate the child to be fond of his 
school or his teacher, especially if they are given in the 
presence of his classmates. 

Particularly is it important to keep in mind, in case of 
the child of foreign parentage, that the attitudes of his 
family and community reflect a culture very different from 
our own, that situations are defined for him after patterns 
utterly unlike those presented by the school, that he is 
praised at home for the very things for which he is blamed 
at school. If the customs of other national and cultural 
groups were better understood by school and teacher, they 
would guide him more wisely in his first adjustments to the 
standards of the larger American community. 

These children of the city who have had associations 
with older boys and girls in gang life have learned a code 
of behavior which is often In opposition to that of the 
adult world as represented by the school. The child in the 
gang begins to look upon any adult as a person who is not 
to be trusted, who will interfere with the gang’s activities, 
who does not play fair with the child. This same child 
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accepts the gang code—“Never tell on a member of your 
gang, consider all members of other gangs as enemies, 
never tell an adult any of your business." When such a 
child is admitted into our schools, he should be accepted as 
a child who has had unfortunate guidance and not as an 
individual who should be isolated for fear that he will 
contaminate other children. He will become a citizen in 
our community, and in the early school years these gang 
ideals can be best interpreted in terms of the standards of 
the community. Defying him will at once confirm his 
already formed opinions of the adult. Understanding him 
will place him and the teacher in the only position in which 
he can gain insight into law and order. These children 
have all the potentialities for successful development. Our 
schools must begin to accept and salvage the leadership, 
the alertness, and loyalty that they represent. Our schools 
have too long welcomed only those children who have been 
fortunate enough to have been born into families in which 
the mores of the school are accepted. 

On the other hand, the child who has been protected 
and, according to our standards, well trained is often over¬ 
whelmed by the magnitude of the school and the contacts 
with many children. He learns that the teacher approves 
of his clean hands and good clothes, but that many of the 
children whom he admires most ate scornful of such unim¬ 
portant matters, He longs to be on his own, but he is 
fearful of the rush and complexity of his new freedom. 
He feels from the first that he is out of step with the 
“regular fellows." We often find that these carefully pro¬ 
tected children are unable to wait upon themselves. Many 
parents are ignorant of farts concerning the ability of 
children to attend to their own wants. Children of school 
age should be able to dress and undress themselves, go to 
school unaccompanied, and be able to enter a group of 
children without 9elf-consciousne9S. Thoughtful parents 
are constantly asking how they can help their children to 
grow up. As a matter of fact, many parents are uncon- 
siously preventing this growth by the overprotection they 
think of as devotion. 
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Considering these children in our city schools, it will be 
seen that the teacher cannot effectively guide their adjust¬ 
ments without knowing about their homes, the mores of 
their groups, the ideals of their parents, relationships to 
brothers and sisters, and the personality of the individual 
child. Although, as has been stated, the problem of the 
rural and suburban school is somewhat different, neverthe¬ 
less there are many problems that may confront any child 
when he first leaves his home and begins his formal educa¬ 
tion. 

The child’s adjustment to school is also dependent upon 
the attitudes that have been built up in the home concerning 
school. If his parents have criticized the school, or spoken 
disparagingly of the teachers, he will naturally think that 
he has the equal right to criticize. Mothers are prone to 
tell the young child that the teacher will beat him if he is 
not a good boy, or that she will laugh at him if he does not 
do as well as his older brothers and sisters. The teacher 
has to break down these attitudes. It is unfortunate that 
many teachers do not realize that the child himself is not 
responsible for his attitude. If he is misunderstood in 
this respect the teacher may only confirm his preconceived 
notions rather than help to give him a more wholesome 
outlook. 

Since the school is a social group, the child’s adjustment 
to school is also dependent upon his ability to get along 
with other children. A hoy of six had mathematical 
abilities far in advance of his chronological age. He was 
able to give the day of the week upon which future dates 
would fall. This “stunt” had been a delight to his parents 
and relatives. When he came to school he tried his “ac¬ 
complishment” upon the other children and was dismayed 
that they were not interested. He also learned to his 
amazement that being able to run and to catch a ball were 
highly regarded by his classmates. These latter abilities 
were out of his line. For the first time he found himself 
defeated in spite of the approbation that had always been 
his. He disliked school and soon became a problem to 
his teacher. He was placed in a private school and again 
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had difficulty in adjusting himself to his classmates. Now 
in early adolescence he is an unhappy boy in spite of his 
high I.Q. and his good family background. 

If all children were given the opportunity to play with 
other children, without interference on the part of their 
parents, in the preschool years, these tragically inadequate 
personalities would not demand attention as they come into 
the public school. But too many parents, from fear of 
contaminations both moral and otherwise, keep their child 
from necessary contacts with other children; or watch over 
and supervise their early contacts. As a result the child 
comes to school unable to hold his own in the group rela¬ 
tionships into which he is thrown. 

There are many other problems involved for child and 
teacher in the transition from home to school. Essentially, 
they all fall into two groups; first, those problems arising 
out of the necessity of adjusting to new standards and re¬ 
quirements of behavior; and second, those arising out of 
the necessity of entering into new personal and social rela¬ 
tionships. If school and teacher do not understand the 
child’s background of family and community experience, 
conflict is the inevitable result of the attempt to impose 
upon him new standards of behavior. If school and 
teacher, again, fail to estimate accurately the child’s inde¬ 
pendence and adaptability, insecurity is the inevitable result 
of the many new personal and social relationships in which 
he finds himself involved. In either case, the child’s first 
experience with the larger world will result in a failure to 
adjust successfully. At the end of a year of such failure 
he will be left resentful or bewildered and inadequate. 
These attitudes, we have ample evidence, are likely to 
■become basic to his outlook, .first upon school, and later 
upon society. There is no overestimating the importance 
of the transition from home to school. There is no over¬ 
estimating the school’s responsibility for intelligently guid¬ 
ing the child through this transition. There is no over¬ 
estimating the insight and skill of the classroom teacher 
who can successfully deal with the problems that arise in 
the course of this transition. 



THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN THE NEWARK 
SCHOOLS FROM A MENTAL-HYGIENE 
PIONT OF VIEW 

Helen Trolan 

Newark Public Schools 

There has been an increasing interest in mental hygiene 
during the past few years, and clinics have been started 
in many cities to treat the children who have shown a 
marked degree of personality maladjustment. Educators 
have been led to think along the lines of preventive work 
in the schools, particularly in the primary grades. The 
school as an institution was for 1 many years thought of only 
in connection with the learning of skills. In recent years, 
however, educators have come to realize that this narrow 
conception of the school is not fitting the child for his 
future responsibilities. 

We know that in a social organization, when an institu¬ 
tion relinquishes any of its work, that work must automa¬ 
tically fall on the shoulders of some other institution in 
that social organization. The institutions of the home 
and the church have undergone numerous changes. The 
lack of mechanical aids in the home of the past necessitated 
the sharing of tasks and contributed more opportunities for 
participation in home activity than the present home set-up. 
As a member of the home each child had his individual 
responsibilities for the welfare and comfort of the family, 
and in the performance of his duties the child developed 
character traits such as independence, resourcefulness, 
initiative, thoughtfulness, and responsibility. Today, with 
the changed organization of the home, the father is away 
all day, the mother is out of the home more than formerly; 
and almost all recreation is gained outside the home. The 
unity and independence of the members of a family have 
been weakened and the opportunities for character training 
in the home have been diminished. The position of the 
church in the education and training of children has also 
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been replaced by other interests. It is because of these 
changes that educational institutions have of necessity as¬ 
sumed responsibility for character education. 

In recent years there has been an increasing consciousness 
of the need for personality development and character edu¬ 
cation in the schools. Wc know that failure in one’s work 
or profession is more often due to a lack in personality 
adjustment than to a lack of knowledge. The old school 
gave little thought to the development of the child’s per¬ 
sonality and often had a decided repressive effect. The 
child was required to he calm and quiet in the classroom, 
willing to listen, learning exactly what every other child 
learned, speaking only when spoken to, and was given no 
opportunity to develop his own interests and talents. The 
child’s initiative was dulled and his interests were curbed. 
He learned his lessons—often very satisfactorily from a 
factual point of view, In contrast to this narrow concep¬ 
tion of education the new school has developed using 
various names such as progressive, project method, activity 
program, unified curriculum, and has a broader definition 
of education. 

The aim of the progressive school is the development 
of the whole child; /.<?., his personality, his emotional stabil¬ 
ity, his physical condition, and his intellect. Experiments 
in this type of school were at first limited to the private 
schools, and for a number of years it was felt that a free 
program would be impossible in n large city school with 
classes averaging forty children. It is true that a small 
group would simplify teaching under any method, but it 
has been proved that a successful activity program can be 
carried on with a large group of children. 

Newark’s activity program was started officially three 
years ago. Before this, however, there had been a definite 
trend in many of the schools towards informality in the 
classroom. In other schools, experiments in the newer 
methods had been carried on in an attempt to decide which 
methods best suited a large city school system with large 
classes. Demonstration lessons and discussion groups were 
carried on to familiarize the teachers with the new methods, 
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but there were no hard-and-fast rules for them to follow. 
Each teacher was allowed as much freedom in working out 
her unit of work as was desired. Assistance was available 
from tile supervisors; but the supervisors did not visit the 
classroom except on the invitation of the teacher. 

The first two grades of the elementary school were 
selected to try out the new curriculum. As in other pro¬ 
gressive schools, the development of the personality, in¬ 
cluding initiative, self-confidence, and self-reliance was to 
be considered of prime importance. Although reading and 
arithmetic were not to be ignored, neither were they to be 
considered the paramount aim of the program. The skills 
were to be developed along the lines of interest rather than 
through coercion. It was felt that even if the children did 
not acquire a knowledge of reading and arithmetic in the 
first two grades, these skills would be acquired much more 
rapidly when the child became interested or when he was 
older. This would be particularly advantageous for the 
dull child. 

The transition from home to school has been difficult 
for many children. Even those who have attended kinder¬ 
garten have found difficulty in adjusting themselves to a 
whole day of formal work. The freedom allowed the 
children simplified this to a great extent, and in planning 
the course of study an attempt was made to simplify this 
transition hy selecting as the first unit of work a project 
which was within the experience of every child. The home 
was chosen as being most familiar to the children. The 
child, understanding this work, is eager to contribute from 
his experiences. He is given new and easy social contacts 
and his emotional dependence on his home is gradually 
broken down. A discussion period precedes the actual work 
on the project. Here the children are given experience in 
social intercourse. Their ideas are treated seriously and, 
if acceptable to the class, are incorporated in the work of 
the project. The shy child is encouraged to take part, 
even if at first it is only a matter of agreeing with a more 
outspoken child. He is not commanded to be active, but 
opportunities are made to draw him into the group. The 
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more officious child learns that he may not monopolize the 
conversation but must consider the rights of others. His 
desire to participate is not completely repressed, but is 
controlled in order that he may learn how to take part in 
a social group larger than the one at home, and that the 
other children may not feel it is futile to attempt competi¬ 
tion with one so aggressive. In this discussion period the 
children learn to express themselves freely and to judge 
their own ideas and those of the other children critically. 
It provides a setting in which the child may learn to give 
and receive criticism objectively and impersonally. 

Development of individual interests and cooperation 
with other members of the group are included in the aims 
of the new program. We know that a child is more in¬ 
terested in the approbation of his own social group than 
in the opinion of his elders, and that the approval of his 
group is often an incentive for the child to conform socially. 
When every child was doing the same work it did not 
matter to the class whether or not a particular child com¬ 
pleted his work, but in carrying out a unit of work each 
child learns that the success or failure of the project depends 
upon himself and that failure to finish a task will mean the 
failure of the project and the disapproval of his classmates. 
He sees the need of cooperating with the others and feels 
his responsibility to the group. 

The activity program provides every child with a means 
of success. There is a task for every level of ability and 
the child gains a feeling of confidence by the successful 
performance of his own. work. He does not attempt ab¬ 
stract academic work before he is ready for it, and even 
then he progresses at his own rate of speed. The bright 
child is no longer retarded while the average and dull child 
learn the work of the grade. Enforced idleness of the 
bright child was at the root of many careless habits of 
work and sometimes resulted in behavior problems. 

One of the most important features of the activity pro¬ 
gram in the Newark schools Is the rule of one hundred 
per cent promotion for the first two years. Each child 
is given a sense of achievement by being promoted regularly 
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with his age group. At one time the ability to read a 
certain book or number of words was a requisite to promo¬ 
tion from IB to I A. Owing to a feeling of strangeness at 
the beginning of the term, excessive absence due to illness, 
ora Lack of ability, a high percentage of first-grade children 
were forced to repeat the grade. A similar happening 
occurred at the end of each term. The effect of this failure 
on a small child is difficult to estimate. He starts his school 
career with the feeling of being incompetent and this leads 
to a feeling of inferiority. His overt manifestation of grief 
over the failure may be short-lived, but the feeling of in¬ 
adequacy and inferiority is more lasting. This retardation 
also takes him out of his age grouping and keeps him with 
younger children. In. his effort to compensate for the 
feeling of inferiority he now has, he may discover that the 
only way in which he is superior is in size and ability to 
annoy both children and teachers. Many problems of dis¬ 
cipline are found in this over-age group. 

At home the child who has failed may be scolded and 
punished; his parents may reject him because he is not a 
credit to them; and his siblings may taunt him because 
of his failure. On the other hand the parents may 
shield the child and rationalize his failure by blaming the 
school. They may tell the child that he was unfairly 
treated, thereby giving the child the feeling that the school 
is against him. In this case the home and school relation¬ 
ship becomes an unfriendly one. Neither of these attitudes 
on the part of parents is healthy for the child, but they 
are the reactions in many instances when the school fails 
to handle the matter of promotion successfully. 

Repetition of a grade is sometimes defended by the 
teacher on the basis that it is better for the child to have 
an acute but short-lived feeling of failure than to allow 
him to proceed with the class and have him feel inade¬ 
quate and inferior to the others during the entire term. 
In a school in which ability in reading and arithmetic are 
the sole criteria of success, this is probably true, but in 
an activity program the school day is so varied that there 
is an opportunity for each child to be successful at some- 
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thing. It is also expected that children will be working on 
different levels and the only comparison made will be of 
the child’s present accomplishment with his past work and 
not a comparison of two children. 

Individualized instruction has to a certain extent de¬ 
creased the habit of comparing children in order to encour¬ 
age the laggard to work harder. The comparison of two 
children under any circumstance is not in accord with mcn- 
tal-hygienc principles and has a deleterious effect on both 
children. The child unfavorably compared only has his 
sense of inadequacy strengthened, and the one praised is 
inclined to feel superior and smug. The informality of the 
project method gives the teacher an opportunity to learn 
something of the home situation of each child. It may be 
gained through conversations with the child or by hearing 
casual conversations between two children. This knowl¬ 
edge of the child’s background enables her to handle the 
child and his problems more intelligently. 

Although the new school is considered and sometimes 
called a child-centered school, the place of the teacher in 
the set-up is even more important than formerly. If the 
new school aims to develop a child who is resourceful, 
dependable, and reliable, and one who has initiative and 
independence of thought, it must strive to employ only 
those teachers who possess these qualities. This type of 
teaching also requires a teacher with an understanding of 
mental hygiene. She must be interested in the child as an 
individual and his development on his own level rather than 
the academic achievement of the class as a whole. 

With this type of teacher to carry out an activity pro¬ 
gram, both the children and the teacher will enjoy the 
school day to a greater extent than was possible under the 
old regime. There is less tension in the classroom and 
the teacher is not overtired by the effort of keeping forty 
children quiet, and by attempting to teach every child the 
lessons of the day regardless of his ability or desire to do 
the work. The unusual and clever teacher is given an op¬ 
portunity to use her ability and initiative in teaching in a 
Way that has never been possible before. There is no 
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barrier in the way of a course of study to prerent her from 
developing the talents of her class. Her interest in teach- 
ing is greater because there is an opportunity for personal 
growth. We cannot say that the unified curriculum will 
make a good teacher of a poor one, but it gives the good 
teacher an opportunity to become a better one. 

During the experiment in this work, the teacher has 
been shown the confidence of the administration in that 
there has been no critical supervision. The effect of the 
old type of supervision on the teacher has been varied. 
In some cases it had been impossible for a teacher to do 
her best work while the supervisor was present. The ten¬ 
sion which she felt had its effect on her handling of the 
children. Today the function of the supervisor is one 
of help and constructive criticism. The supervisors of 
Newark have done research in curriculum revision and have 
compiled pamphlets for individual teacher reference in 
each subject. They have been instrumental in having model 
lessons in the unified curriculum demonstrated by compe¬ 
tent teachers, and they are eager to assist any teacher who 
calls upon them for help. 

One of the criticisms of this type of school is that the 
children do not learn the fundamentals as formerly. It 
is true that the personality of the child is given more, 
thought than the fundamentals. However, the skills need 
not be neglected. When the need arises the child learns 
quickly, and most of the fundamentals are taught in con¬ 
nection with the project. However, present-day educators 
do not feel that immediate need is the only reason for 
teaching the skills, for most children enjoy learning new 
things, and interest in reading and arithmetic can be stimu¬ 
lated by the teacher. The fact that the child has some 
immediate use for this information helps him to maintain 
his faith in the teacher’s statement that these skills are 
necessary to him. 

Another criticism of the new school is that the learning 
is “sugar coated”; the argument is that life is not always 
simple and easy and that children should learn to face diffi¬ 
cult situations while they are still young. This indicates 
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a misunderstanding of the work done in the new school, 
On the whole the child now works harder over his project, 
which is a unit in the class project, than he ever did over 
his more formal work. The difference is in the attitude 
of the child; in this instance he secs the need himself and 
having assumed the responsibility for a piece of work does 
not consider defaulting, whereas in former years the child 
did the work as a task assigned to him to be done either 
to escape disapprobation or to gain praise. Either of these 
attitudes was unhealthy from a mental-hygiene point of 
view. 

Criticisms of the new curriculum have been accepted and 
studied. In the three years since the instigation of this 
program changes in policy and methods have been intro¬ 
duced whenever it was necessary to ensure the success of 
the program. On the whole we feel that the work has 
been successful from a mental-hygiene point of view and 
that mental-hygiene principles are being incorporated in 
our handling of all the school children rather than being 
used exclusively for children who have shown lack of ad¬ 
justment. The instigation of this program in the schools 
and the development of the recreation department which 
carries on the work after school hours have been two 
important steps forward in Newark's educational program. 



TEACHERS' PERSONALITIES AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 

Lois A. Meredith 

Visiting Teacher, New Jersey State Normal School 

Teacher training, the equipment of those who are to 
assume a major responsibility in the education of each 
young generation, is receiving an increasing amount of 
attention, both from those who train and those who em« 
ploy. Organization of courses and the content thereof, 
observation and training in practice, teaching procedures 
and technique, classroom organization, maintenance of dis¬ 
cipline, have all undergone a continuous process of discus¬ 
sion, planning, and reorganization. 

One important aspect of the teaching process, however, 
seems to have escaped attention until recently in all these 
discussions of teacher equipment—the personality of the 
teacher. I say escaped attention—perhaps taken for 
granted would be a better term. Personalities of great 
teachers have always been recognized and the personality 
of the teacher in relation to the children has undoubtedly 
been assumed as a part of the underlying foundation of the 
handling of content and of teaching technique. It has 
undoubtedly always been recognized that some teachers at¬ 
tract and inspire young people and others do not; some 
teachers get along with children and others do not; some 
teachers have difficulty with the important phase of class¬ 
room procedure known as discipline and others do not. 
Yet consideration of the teaching personality as a part of 
the basis for selection of those who enter teacher-training 
institutions is a relatively recent development. 

Nevertheless, the “teaching personality” has been receiv¬ 
ing more attention than formerly. The mental-hygiene 
movement, interest in child study, the greater realization 
of the part that attitudes play in the adjustment of indi¬ 
viduals, and the effect of past experience upon the building 
up of those attitudes have all contributed to the under- 
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standing and the handling of the developing personalities 
of children. More slowly, the application of this socio¬ 
logical and psychological knowledge is being applied to the 
understanding of the similar problems in the personality 
development of the teacher. For with adults, as well as 
with children, personality is a “continuous becoming,” never 
a thing achieved. 1 

The personality tests used in selection of personnel are 
examples of this interest in personality. Yet to date, such 
tests have been inadequate ns a means of predicting suc¬ 
cess in social relationships, or determining with convincing 
accuracy, fitness for a particular profession. Personality, 
this dynamic something, bound up in and affecting all social 
relationships, remains a recognized, fundamental, but to 
date unmeasurable quality. 

Yet, in our day-to-day contacts, personality issues are 
met and handled or mishandled. School administrators 
increasingly consider personalities in the organization of 
the school, in the selection of a teacher for a difficult class, 
in the placement of a troublesome child with “A,” who 
probably "can get along with him,” instead of with "B,” 
who probably cannot. Teachers heave a sigh of relief when 
Fred or Billy or Susan, whom they "just could not stand 
anyway," goes on to another class. Parents report to neigh- 
bora or friends with a feeling of relief that Billy is "get¬ 
ting along” much better in the fourth grade than lie did 
with his previous teacher. Every visiting teacher in an 
elementary school has had, at some time or another, the ex¬ 
perience of seeing a child’s difficulties apparently disappear 
after a promotion or transfer to a new teacher with a dif¬ 
ferent attitude and a different disciplinary approach, to 
reappear again later-—unless the child has improved in his 
ability to meet and handle his problem—when another new 
teacher personality appears upon the scene. 

Teachers, school administrators, parents, children alike 
steadily build up capacities to rate and understand and han¬ 
dle personality issues in daily situations, and many admin¬ 
istrators are unusually skillful in recognizing difficulties, 

■Ruth Hardy, ‘ 'Freeing the Teacher," A ftnial llytimt, January 1924. 
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predicting the types of personality that will get along, as 
we say, and bringing them together, Yet, of the specific 
underlying factors in personality relationships of teachers 
and pupils, the whats and the whys, so to speak, there has 
been little attempt at analysis. 

What arc some of these factors, with which we all must 
work in our everyday contacts with children? Personal 
problems of the teacher are probably one of the primary 
factors in teacher-pupil relationships, unhappy experiences 
which may or may not have been successfully handled. Let 
us take first one of the most common situations we a9 
teachers meet, the type of child or type of behavior we 
‘'cannot stand.” Those children we cannot endure are 
frequent subjects of conversations in formal school confer¬ 
ences, or more informal discussions in the lunchrooms or 
elsewhere where teachers converse. “I could like Jerry, 
if he weren’t always so dirty.” “I cannot stand a show-off 
child.” “If there’s anything I will not tolerate it’s a sneak, 
or a cheat.” “There is absolutely no excuse for his lying 
the way he does.” “I will not have a child in my class¬ 
room who steals, or who uses vulgar language.” Two ele¬ 
ments are always present in such conversations as these. 
One is the extreme variation in the types of behavior which 
is not tolerated by those who discuss the problem. The 
other is the tendency to mete out more severe punishment 
to the child who presents the behavior that especially offends 
—-this tendency to react emotionally to the behavior rather 
than to regard it with the much desired objective point of 
view so much discussed these days. 

The variation in attitudes of individuals is in a way for¬ 
tunate for the children. Otherwise, we would not see the 
result mentioned above of a child who causes difficulty with 
one teacher improving miraculously with another. It is 
frequently fortunate that a little day dreamer or a little 
show-off can go on from a teacher who can’t tolerate such 
behavior to one who is not as a rule disturbed by it. Never¬ 
theless the question arises—where do we get these atti¬ 
tudes; from whence come our “pet abominations"? Why 
do we react more violently to show-off actions, or day 
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dreaming, or dirtiness, or stealing, or sex behavior, or 
vulgarity ? Why can we not attain this much desired objec¬ 
tive point of view? The answer undoubtedly is bound op 
with the fact that we, even as the children, arc conditioned 
by our own past experiences, that we too are working out 
difficulties in this “continuous becoming” that is personality 
development, that we too are struggling with fears and 
insecurity and possible or actual failure. When something 
a child docs or is touches oil our own problems, we do 
as they do, react emotionally in our handling of the child. 

The explanation in each instance lies in the individual 
teacher, who can go a long way in her own understanding 
if she can stop when she finds some situation especially an¬ 
noying and ask herself just why she is being so disturbed. 
The teacher who can then, transfer her attention from her 
own annoyance to a real interest in understanding just what 
in the child’s own situation is causing the behavior has 
made a first step in the more adequate handling of a per¬ 
sonality relationship, and towards an objective point of 
view. 

Aside from the individual situation always admittedly 
different, it is possible to discuss some general aspects of 
these pet abominations, An illustration or two may repre¬ 
sent one of these ways in which a teacher’s own personal 
problems affect the relationship with a child who unwittingly 
reminds her of them. The relationship may be construc¬ 
tive or destructive, as we shall see. A teacher recently was 
discussing with a group a thirteen-year-old girl in her junior- 
high-school class, a girl who was five feet seven inches tall, 
awkward, ungainly, self-conscious, ill at ease, avoiding social 
contacts with the other children. This teacher was “get¬ 
ting along” with the girl, who was showing improvement. 
The following remark is illuminating. "I think I know 
how to handle a girl or boy like this. I had reached my 
full growth at the age of 14, five feet, eight inches. I 
never will forget my own suffering when I sat in seats too 
small for me, and towered above the other children; how 
embarrassed I was every time I had to stand up, or appear 
before the group. I remember what a sense of security 
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I had when another girl much older but almost as tall 
entered the class, I felt less conspicuous when she was 
there, and I used to watch for her and go in with her. One 
day when she was absent, I went back home because I 
couldn t bear to go in without her. I often used to wonder 
whether the teacher knew how I was feeling every time she 
asked me to recite before the class, or go to the board. 
I do not think she did. But I determined that when I went 
into teaching, I would do all I could to help the overgrown 
boy or girl to feel comfortable. I know j us t how they feel” 

Another teacher, a man, in the fifth grade, presented the 
other side of a picture involving personal relationships. In 
his class was a small boy, a shy, unsocial youngster, rather 
frail in physique, awkward in movements, given to day 
dreaming, and having difficult contacts with his classmates, 
who teased him and called him a "sissy." In general, he 
caused little trouble in the classroom, yet occasionally he 
baffled the teacher by attempts to show off, or sudden, un¬ 
expected spells of stubbornness. The child had been a 
“problem," as we say, chiefly because of school failure, 
from the second grade, and had shown considerable im¬ 
provement under a general plan of giving him opportunities 
for success, ignoring his “spells" as much as possible, and 
trying to persuade his group to tease him less and include 
him in their games. 

The “new" teacher dropped into the office to discuss this 
child, who had sulked all afternoon, and shown stubborn¬ 
ness at attempts “to make him do his work." The discus¬ 
sion was based on the past record of the boy, the dis¬ 
cipline that had seemed to work and that which hadn’t. 
The teacher’s comment was, “I think the boy has not had 
enough firm discipline. This procedure is too *soft’ He 
should be made to stand up for himself with the other 
boys; be should be made to do what he’s supposed to do. 
He is not going to get away with anything in my class.” 
Then at the door, he turned, “If there's anything I cannot 
stand," he said, “it's a sissy boy." 

The principal, who was convinced that his “soft” meas¬ 
ures were bringing results, closed the folder that contained 
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the evidence of those results and looked at the “new” 
teacher. He saw a man with a slight build, small hands 
and feet, a rather high voice. The principal had seen 
evidences of shyness and self-consciousncss in the few social 
contacts in the school. And he probably drew his own con¬ 
clusions. Why the harsher discipline recommended by the 
teacher? Why already the attempts to force a child, who 
only reacted by more sullenncss when forced? That part¬ 
ing remark, “I can't stand a sissy boy/’ gives the clue to 
the answers. It would suggest to the teacher, if he were 
able to face it, the deeper reason for his feeling. The 
chances are that he saw in the child his own unhappy child¬ 
hood, the inability to compete with stronger boys, because 
of a frail physique, the jibes and taunts of “sissy,” the 
increasing difficulty in social relationships. And if this is 
the picture of his own past, the chances are that he will 
continue to handle sissy boys according to his emotional 
reaction, rather than according to the evidence in an ac¬ 
cumulative record, unless, of course, some miracle enables 
him to recognize the relationship between him and the child, 
and to face and work out his own personal problem. 

Why did the first teacher handle the problem of the tall 
child, where the second teacher failed to handle the problem 
of a sissy boy? The answer is simple, even if the solution 
is not. The tall teacher had faced her problem and worked 
through it to the point where there were no sensitive points 
to cause an emotional reaction. Her experiences had been 
assimilated and turned into increased understanding. The 
second teacher had not faced his, nor assimilated them. 
His own emotional response was touched off by the child 
who unwittingly reminded him. of painful experiences that 
he had tried to forget. Never accepting his own “sissy” 
qualities, he refused to accept them in the boy. The solu¬ 
tion? The child was transferred to another class at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Another factor in teacher-pupil relationships is bound 
up with the success and failure of the teacher. Much has 
been written regarding success and failure in the mental 
hygiene of childhood, all to the effect that children need 
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success if they are to develop normally, and likewise need 
to experience and learn to handle failure. With adults, 
success and failure and its effect upon emotional growth 
are equally important. Teachers want to succeed; the gem 
eral prevalence of extension courses and graduate work, 
the attendance upon lecture courses, conferences, and the 
like, are evidence of the teacher’s desire to keep abreast 
of her field. In the face of increasing competition, teach¬ 
ers are striving to be placed on tenure, to achieve a good 
“rating” by the various supervisors or administrators, to 
win promotion in the ranks. The teacher who is meeting 
success is, as we say, secure. The one who feels she is 
making her way with difficulty, suffers insecurity, and to 
her, the child who is unmanageable becomes an additional 
threat. 

Acceptance of failure is not always easy, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to treat with equanimity the child who represents a 
failure. James, a handsome, well-built boy, was promoted 
to the fifth grade “on trial.” His I.Q. was 85, but no one, 
not even the examiner, believed it, until a succession of 
tests gave a consistent showing. For James was bright 
eyed, alert in conversation, active in games. He was hav¬ 
ing increasing difficulty in schoolwork, and more and more 
prone to sit on the small of his back and lapse into his 
own fantasies. The fifth-grade teacher liked him; he re¬ 
minded her of a small nephew of whom she was very fond, 
she “knew she could interest him and help him bring up 
his work.” She did. With extra encouragement, help after 
school, constant urging, James did improve ... for two 
weeks. Then he slumped more than ever. Additional en¬ 
couragement, help, and urging were of no avail. 

Then one day the teacher came to the office begging to 
have the child transferred. She “couldn’t stand him in her 
classroom any longer.” Inquiry revealed no serious mis¬ 
behavior, He hadn’t been impudent, thrown anything, or 
kicked anybody. He had merely sat for three days and 
looked bored. 

Why the teacher’s outburst? Again, the answer is sim¬ 
pler than the solution. She had failed in a goal she had set 
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for herself, and in this case an impossible one. James 
had responded; but when the pressure became too great, 
he reacted according to the old pattern, removing himself 
from the scene. For some reason, success in this case 
meant more than it should have to the teacher. She re¬ 
acted not in terms of the problem itself, but in terms of 
her own disappointment in net being able to do what she 
had set out to do. If she had not set so high a goal of 
achievement, and if she had not cared quite so much, there 
might have been no disciplinary issue. And in the very 
extent of that caring lies the reason for her inability to 
accept and analyze objectively her failure. 

Difference in standards represented by teachers and pupils 
is a third consideration in relationships, In general, we 
accept the modes of living to which we have been accus¬ 
tomed; in general, we are repelled by, or at least prone not 
to accept, situations or conditions that do not meet those 
standards. The most common behavior that causes an 
emotional reaction because it runs counter to accepted stand¬ 
ards is undoubtedly stealing, lying, and sex offenses. Like¬ 
wise, home conditions that reveal filth, drunkenness, immor¬ 
ality, shiftlessness, again shock or discourage those dealing 
with the children whose background is thus described; at¬ 
titudes that unwittingly may be revealed to the child. What 
of a child whose father is in a State prison, or whose 
brother is a gangster, or whose mother is openly living with 
a succession of men, or who has a relative in a hospital 
for the insane? We find varying teachers' attitudes in 
cases such as these, from the one that expresses, “What 
can you expect with a family like that?” to one that accepts 
the child as he is and by that very acceptance helps him 
to believe that he is not necessarily doomed to insanity, 
immorality, or a criminal career. 

We think often of these things in terms of comparison 
to our own standards; but do we as often think of the 
difficult adjustment of a child of six or seven or eight who 
realizes that his parents, whom he has accepted in his 
babyhood, and perhaps even respected or loved, are not 
accepted by his teacher or his classmates. If this thing 
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the sociologists call “status” is essential to normal develop¬ 
ment, such a child starts handicapped; and maladjustment, 
if his lack is sufficiently acute, is inevitable. There is no 
person in such a child life whose role is more important 
than a teacher’s, no one who can do as much to help build 
his self-respect—provided she can lay aside her own feel¬ 
ings towards the circumstances that surround him. 

A little boy of nine, sensitive, shy, retiring, was failing 
in school, and given to day dreaming. A teacher discovered 
that the year before his mother had deserted him, running 
off with a man with whom she was living openly without 
the formality of divorce and remarriage. The child was 
being cared for by the maternal grandparents and an aunt 
who felt so disgraced by the whole affair that they were 
ashamed to meet their friends. The mother's name was 
never mentioned in the home, and the child's questions con¬ 
cerning his mother had met only with inadequate explana¬ 
tions. 

The home condition may not necessarily be the cause of 
the failure or day dreaming. But whether it is or not, a 
teacher who looks for causes would recognize that this 
child is facing a difficult problem. She would know that 
he needed to be accepted, and if the relationship with his 
mother was a close one, he needed to have his mother ac¬ 
cepted. A teacher who could fill such, a need, who could 
help the child achieve an attitude that he need not feel 
forever disgraced, that while such things just aren’t done 
in our present social world, nevertheless they do sometimes 
happen—who could talk to him about his mother and ap¬ 
preciate with him all the good qualities she possessed— 
would be doing far more for the development of this child 
than could be achieved by a direct attempt to rouse him 
from his day dream to attend to the immediate classwork. 
Tolerance towards behavior outside the usual is as much a 
part of the equipment of a teacher as academic knowledge 
or technical skill. 

An entirely objective point of view towards the children 
who pass through our classrooms year after year is prob¬ 
ably unattainable. As long as we are people in the process 
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of “becoming,” we shall probably always like some children 
better than others; we shall probably react emotionally to 
failure, or to threats to our security, or to behavior that 
shocks or offends us because it is not in accord with our 
standards of right or wrong. Nevertheless, the achieve¬ 
ment of such a point of view should be one of the teacher’s 
goals. The teacher who is able to analyze the reasons why 
she cannot endure certain children, and deal with them 
so that they are made as little as possible aware of her 
feeling towards them; the teacher who is able to face her 
failures squarely and without too much emotion; the teacher 
who is steadily growing in tolerance for and capacity to un¬ 
derstand behavior which she with her own standards cannot 
accept, whose very attitude towards the child who is “dif¬ 
ferent” makes him feci comfortable in her presence—she 
is the teacher who is able to understand and handle suc¬ 
cessfully her personality relationships. She is in the process 
of attaining this thing called a mature personality, and she 
is the one to whom we will want to send our children for 
instruction and guidance. 
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A number of interesting research projects were reported 
upon at the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Society which was held in Philadelphia from 
December 27 to 30, 1933, 

The following abstract presents the gist of a paper given 
in the section on social statistics of the Society by Mrs. 
Sophie M, Robison of the Welfare Council of New York 
City under the title "The Apparent Influence of the Factors 
of Race and Nationality on the Extent of Juvenile De¬ 
linquent Behavior in New York City in the Year 1930. 

This study was undertaken because of the urgent need for a Juvenile 
delinquency index in New York City. Issue was taken with a method 
of studying delinquency by neighborhoods in Shaw’s Delinquency Areas, 
in the Wickcrsham Report, and in the New York State Crime Com¬ 
mission Study. The claim is made that this method is invalid both for 
the calculation of the numerators and denominators. 

Appropriate numerators for delinquency rates should include evidences 
of delinquent conduct, known officially and unofficially, proscribed by the 
children's court code, because of the operation of group mores which 
influence: (1) the labeling of behavior as delinquent; (2) the extent to 
which outside assistance is requested; and (3) the set-up of unofficial 
agencies for substitutive care, The inconclusion of alleged as well as 
adjudged delinquency and the lack of standardizing for types of offense, 
age, and sex is also questionable. The validity of rates based on the 
geographic unit of population is contested. When the usual formulae 
are applied, these rates no longer hold. Although the formulae were 
all developed by empirical examination of data-in the physical sciences; 
when we apply them to the social sciences, and particularly to the 
area rates in these other studies we discover that the requirements of 
the formulae of mutual independence of the factors are not met. A 
rate based on geography alone is therefore suspect. 

The data of the present study arc the 18,308 children, resident in 
New York City and known during the year 1930 to fifty odd agencies, 

iThia aliBLract la reprinted from llio Manual af Abstracts of tlie paper road at the Twcnty- 
eigluil Annual Meeting of tlic American Sociological Society, December 27 to 30, 
1933, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, pp. 
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public, private, sectarian, nonscctarian, field and institutional for behavior 
proscribed as delinquent by New York City's juvenile Court Code. 
Of these cases 7,090 were known to the court. Only 3,979 were held 
for care. When this figure is compared with die total delinquents 
known to other agencies, it is obvious that the court neither measures 
the extent of delinquent conduct in the cosmopolitan city like New 
York, nor the extent of serious offenses. Sex and age are also differ¬ 
ential characteristics. 

Delinquency in New York City is definitely set in terms of foreign- 
born or mixed-parentage families, but to very different degrees. In 
the Protestant group the distribution of native white, native parentage, 
and foreign-born or mixed parentage more nearly approaches the dis¬ 
tribution of these two groups in the city as a whole. For the Catholics 
the per cent of native born is half what it is in the white Protestant 
and three times what it is in the Jewish. 

This would seem to point to racial stock as a real differential. The 
reckoning of valid rates depends upon some basis of random sampling 
which will meet the requirements of a hell-shaped distribution not met 
by data arranged on the basis of residence alone. 
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schools and junior and senior high schools. Theoretical considerations 
are based on years of practical experience in constructing varied audi¬ 
torium social arts. A descriptive review of auditorium practices in 
several progressive cities, a brief statement of the problems of teach¬ 
ers and the various school officials, and bibliographical teaching aids 
make this volume a contribution in an area in which as yet but 
meager professional guidance is available. 

Study Guide in Secondary Education, by Edgar M. Draper 
and Alexander C. Roberts. New York: The Cen¬ 
tury Company, 1933, 151 pages. 
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This book, representing the unit idea of subject matter applied to 
the study of principles of secondary education, is planned to meet the 
needs of inexperienced undergraduate students in colleges and universi¬ 
ties, of mature and experienced students, of extension classes, and oi 
correspondence classes. Part I contains the thirteen basic units, each 
consisting of a "library research unit" and a “laboratory unit." Part 
II contains twenty-two units similarly divided but of a more advanced 
character. 

Talents and Temperaments, by Angus McCrae. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1933, 211 pages. 

Tin's is a popular presentation of the status of organized programs 
of guidance written by Angus McCrae, who is the head of the voca¬ 
tional guidance deparraent of the National Institute of Industrial Psy¬ 
chology. The author claims to have written no more than a short 
introduction to the subject. However, he has written it well. It is 
interesting to note that the problems in this field in the British Isles 
differ but slightly from the problems faced in this country, and the 
same unanswerable questions which we have had to face are raised 
across the water. One who is unacquainted with the field of guidance 
will find in this book an easily read discussion of the major aspects. 
The average parent who expects wonders from anything labeled guid¬ 
ance would leam from a reading of this book the essential limitations 
of even the best work, not only in this country but also in Europe. 

Rural Adult Education, by Benson Y. Landis and John 
D. Willard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
xiii+229 pages. 

This book is a record oi the results of research conducted over a 
period of four years by the American Association for Adult Education 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Part I 
is devoted to a clcar-cut analysis of rural America and the social and 
economic factors which have produced fundamental changes in rural 
group relations. Part II is an analysis of the purpose, nature, and 
extent of the various agencies for adult education. Specific results 
of several community studies in adult education, including the develop¬ 
ment of the cultural arts and folk schools, are included. Part III 
presents definite plans for the improvement of rural adult education 
through the development of leadership from within supplemented by 
greater financial resources by governmental and voluntary means, and 
more adequate county, State, and national planning. 

History of Norwegian Literature, by Theodore Jorgen¬ 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 
559 pages. 

As the title and the number of pages would imply, this is a full and 
compendious chronicle of the literature of Norway. It gives an ade¬ 
quate account of the early centuries, of the runes, the Eddas, the sagas, 
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and the folk and religious literature; and it traces skillfully the effect 
of medieval humanism, the age of Holberg, and the growth of the 
nationalistic feeling. But the main emphasis of the book is upon the 
literature of the last hundred years, with special attention to recent 
and contemporary movements and authors. 

Research Barriers in the South, by Wilson Gee. New 
York: The Century Company, 1932, 192 pages. 

The title of this study is somewhat deceptive. Its scope is limited 
to a study of the opportunities for research afforded professors in 
forty-two southern universities and colleges as compnred with those 
afforded professors in fifty-seven northern and western higher institu¬ 
tions of learning. The study suggests that the South is steadily losing 
its intellectual leadership to the North and West where superior advan¬ 
tages for individual accomplishment are to be found. Conclusions of 
the study show that the average southern professor earns one third 
less than his colleagues in other parts of the nation; that the accuracy 
of the prevailing impression to the effect that living is cheaper in the 
South is questionable; that the southern professor carries a teaching 
load approximately thirty per cent greater than his northern or western 
colleagues; and that this heavier teaching load has a detrimental influ¬ 
ence upon the quality of teaching in southern educational institutions 
and limits research work of a scholarly and constructive nature. Cor¬ 
rective measures are suggested. 

The Individual and the Community, by Wen Kvvei Liao. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933, 
314 pages. 

The author is professor of philosophy in the University of Nanking. 
The descriptive subtitle indicates the character of the work ns ''a 
historical analysis of the motivating factors of social conduct.” Chinese, 
Sanskrit, and Pali texts are utilized, as well as those of Western cul¬ 
ture, The theses of the book are: The individual is essentially a 
product of the community; by chance the individual may become a guide 
of the community; and drat life is chance (cf. tychism). 

Young Lonigan, by James T. Farrell. New York: Van¬ 
guard Press, 1932, xii+308 pages. 

The reader lives with Young Lonigan for a few short months begin¬ 
ning with his graduation from St. Patrick's elementary school, through 
the idle summer on Chicago streets and the first few weeks in a public 
high school. He follows the hidden thoughts and overt acts of thi* 
typical, adolescent youth of the dty through the many and bitter coo- 
flicta between home, church, and gang standards, and witnesses the 
gradual but consistent loss of his idealism and the conquest of the 
gang. The book is written with a frankness that may jar the sensi¬ 
tivities of some, but as Dr. Thrasher states In the foreword: "It is a 
true portrayal of life in the gangland area of Chicago or any other 
of Our large cities." 
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W, A. Rawlins, Bulletin No. 569, June 1933. Ithaca: Cornell 
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EDITORIAL 

Vocational education, that is, an education the control¬ 
ling purpose of which is to train for socially desirable occu¬ 
pational efficiency, is accepted as an essential portion of 
the total educational program. Training is not yet given, 
under public auspices, for all types of vocations. The 
marked expansions on the secondary level of training for 
occupations in the fields of agriculture, homemaking, com¬ 
merce, and industry, even though they represent a gratifying 
expansion of educational opportunities to increasing num¬ 
bers of students, do not, however, include occupational- 
training opportunities for all of the occupations embraced 
within these four classifications. Furthermore, these classi¬ 
fications do not in themselves represent all of the worth¬ 
while occupations which people can and will pursue. We 
run the grave danger of adopting a complacent attitude 
because of our present apparently extensive offerings and 
a further danger of overemphasizing, and hence ultimately 
overcrowding, a certain few popular or easily taught occu¬ 
pations. 

Our programs of guidance are all too few and seldom 
completely adequate, and yet, even so, we present to our 
pupils a vista of occupational opportunity usually far more 
extensive than are the concomitant training opportunities; 
and in the guidance programs themselves are overempha¬ 
sized a mere handful of traditional, or popular, or sup¬ 
posedly “high-class” occupations. 

Cop,right 1934 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporusd 
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Our secondary schools are still largely organized as col¬ 
lege preparatory institutions, and the goal towards which 
too many of our pupils strive is, consciously or otherwise, 
a professional occupation. Yet for many years we have 
heard the complaint that the professions are overcrowded. 
Whether they arc or not, or whether a reorganization of 
professional endeavor and a spreading out horizontally and 
vertically of professional service could take care of many 
more professional and quasi-professional workers, the fact 
remains that few of our educational agencies, particularly 
those under public control, have realized the full import 
of this problem or have taken any steps towards a solution. 

It may be true that in the future there will be more 
workers available in all occupational fields than the occu¬ 
pations themselves can absorb under present conditions. It 
would appear that there are at least three possibilities 
for the future: (1) that increasing numbers of our citizens 
will be unable to find employment and will need to be sup¬ 
ported, in virtual idleness, under some form of govern¬ 
mental dole; (2) that a totally unlooked for expansion of 
occupational opportunities in many fields and a cessation 
of technological improvements will work the miracle of 
affording employment to all; or (3) that such occupational 
demands as now exist will be spread out in increasingly 
thinner layers to afford some employment, on a reduced 
basis, it is true, to all. The first possibility spells economic 
and social ruin. The second possibility smacks too much 
of the attitude of Micawber; we cannot afford to wait on 
the bare chance that some chance way out of our crisis will 
turn up. The third possibility seems to be the only one 
with any immediate prospect of putting people back to 
work and keeping them there. 

If this third possibility be carried out, society must face 
the issues squarely. Among these may be mentioned the 
following: (1) With reduced hours of labor will come re¬ 
duced compensation. (2) Reduced compensation will mean 
a lower standard of living, lowered by the widespread at¬ 
tempts on the part of public and private agencies to raise 
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commodity prices. (3) A lower standard of living will 
force a change in the basis of taxation, a lessened demand 
for many articles and services formerly considered neces¬ 
sary, an increasing reliance on public and private agencies 
to supply products and services formerly purchased out of 
the family income, an increased demand for education to 
lift the present and future generations out of the level of 
lower paid occupations into the level of higher paid occu¬ 
pations. These are but a few of the expected results of 
adherence to this third possibility. Many others could 
be mentioned, but it suffices to say that with few exceptions 
our public schools are making little attempt to anticipate 
changes of one sort or another in our social and economic 
structure and to provide the necessary modifications and 
adjustments and reorganizations which will be demanded 
of our schools in the future. Is it too much to hope that 
our great system of public education can take a place of 
leadership and for once be abreast of the procession, if not 
at the head of it, instead of lagging behind, as has been 
so often the case in the past, until an aroused cit) 2 enry 
demands of the schools those changes which school people 
should have anticipated and for which the schools should 
have made timely instead of belated provision? 

It would seem an inescapable conclusion that prominent 
among these changes will be a tremendous expansion of 
vocational-education programs not merely in those fields 
which are now more or less traditional, but rather in those 
fields of occupational endeavor which have virtually been 
unexplored. Programs of adult education, whether for vo¬ 
cational proficiency or for leisure enjoyment, are even now 
undergoing a metamorphosis, Once the hysteria attendant 
upon budget curtailment subsides and a sane consideration 
of essential values takes its place, we shall see a significant 
development of a comprehensive program of vocational 
and occupational-arts education and a possible curtailment 
of several now outmoded educational offerings. Programs 
of guidance will increase in scope and value and their effec¬ 
tiveness will be enhanced, we hope, by a provision of edu- 
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cational opportunities comparable with the occupational 
opportunities studied. Curricula will be based upon actual 
occupational demands as determined by adequate- analyses. 
In brief, vocational education will be not for the few but 
for all; it will cover the whole gamut of occupations in¬ 
stead of a handful; it will utilize all facilities, both public 
and private, with an increasing emphasis upon cooperative 
endeavor; it will teach skills, knowledges, altitudes, etc., 
definitely known to be needed rather than those represent¬ 
ing more or less shrewd guesses; it will provide services to 
those who need them, want them, and can profit by them, 
regardless of age or social or economic level; it will, in fact, 
represent the greatest advance in our nation-wide effort to 
provide an educational system that will he truly democratic. 

This volume represents an attempt to take stock of cer* 
tain phases of vocational education. It is obvious, of course, 
that all phases cannot he covered in an issue of this size, 
Although the basis of selection may not have been the wisest, 
an attempt lias been made to include the best known aspects, 
or the ones that have lost the most or held their own the 
best, or the ones that promise most for the future. It will 
be realized that within the limits allowed each contributor 
it will not be possible to cover more than the most signifi¬ 
cant items and, even so, charm of style will need to be 
sacrificed in the interests of conciseness. 

Owing to the pressure of official duties, the article by 
Dr. Lewis A, Wilson, assistant commissioner of education, 
could not be prepared in time, and hence b omitted from 
this issue. 

FROM THE FEDERAL STANDPOINT 
J. C. Wright 

Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, United States Office 

of Education 

What may be called the training load for vocational pro¬ 
grams always increases during a depression period, and 
rises to a maximum in the following period of recovery. 
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The reasons for this will be apparent on a survey of 
the progress of any business cycle. While the combination 
of effective causes is never the same from one cycle to 
another, they may all be characterized as tending in com¬ 
bination to develop unemployment of labor. 

Unemployment of labor is an inevitable effect of the 
progressive unemployment of capital which characterizes 
all depressions. It is bound to accompany the collapse of 
overextended speculative credit in the initial stages of the 
business cycle; the development of widespread insolvency 
in the business world as a result of the accumulation of 
corporate and individual indebtedness; and the shifting of 
consumer demand away from certain industries which in 
consequence of this shifting tend to become overcapitalized 
and inactive. All such developments, singly and in com¬ 
bination, induce cumulative maladjustments of the supply 
of labor (as well as of capital) to demand, one after 
another and ultimately, if the progress of the depression 
is not stopped, in every field of employment. 

Not only is unemployment an inevitable consequence of 
the maladjustments which bring- on and characterize de¬ 
pressions, but it is an accurate index of the progress of the 
depression itself, and, in the later stages of the cycle, of 
recovery. It is, also, an accurate index of the current train¬ 
ing load of vocational education. 

Following any period of overstimulation, industry com¬ 
monly suffers something in the nature of a heart attack, 
and must undergo over a protracted period an experience 
of slow convalescence. While society never knows, at the 
time, when it has hit the bottom—since there is always 
the possibility of sinking to still lower levels—a record 
low point can, nevertheless, be located in retrospect on the 
curve of the cycle, at which the forces making for recov¬ 
ery have overbalanced the forces making for depression. 

If this were not the case, if industry were not always 
in unstable equilibrium, always getting either better or 
worse, if the depression period were simply one of partially 
suspended animation and of scraping along for a time on 
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some unvarying low level of activity, there could be little 
that vocational education could do during the period other 
than mark time and try to preserve the morale of unem¬ 
ployed workers and youths for whom no opportunities for 
employment were developing pending initiation of recovery, 
But during the period of depression itself—even before 
the point of record low activity is reached, and at an 
accelerating pace after that point has been passed—very 
fundamental changes are always in process. If some indus¬ 
tries are continuing to decline, others are always on the 
mend, New industries are emerging. Old industries are 
being reorganized and geographically redistributed. Old 
equipment is being scrapped and new equipment, processes, 
and techniques introduced. The condition of recovery in 
general is rigid economy and maximum efficiency of labor 
in all industries—maximum efficiency, be it noted, not in 
doing the world’s work the way it used to be done, but in 
doing it in new ways and in doing new kinds of work. 

New jobs are consequently becoming available through¬ 
out the periods of depression and recovery—fewer in the 
earlier stages, but, after the low point has been passed, 
in increasing numbers, over wider ranges of industry. The 
essential point is that these jobs becoming available in 
increasing numbers are new jobs, not the otd ones for 
which the unemployed workers arc qualified. 

This means that unemployed labor is, during the com¬ 
bined periods of depression and recovery, getting more out 
of adjustment to the requirements of industry—more unfit 
for employment. It means that labor is not only increas¬ 
ingly unemployed, but is becoming increasingly unemploy¬ 
able —that its acquired training and experience are be¬ 
coming increasingly misfit in proportion as industry is 
developing new techniques; that while opportunities for 
employment are increasing, this increase is being neutral¬ 
ized by the increasing disability of workers to qualify for 
the new jobs. 

While vocational education cannot deal effectively with 
the economic origins of depressions, it can deal effectively 
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with, and it is its particular responsibility to deal effectively 
with, the cumulating unemployment, and thereby serve as 
one agency for promoting business convalescence and re¬ 
covery. 

In the period of rapid recession, which is commonly of 
short duration, the possibility of service of this character 
is at the minimum. Labor is then being let out of employ¬ 
ment, and the processes of rehabilitation have not yet set 
in. As industry approaches its dead center, however, these 
processes are initiated, and the demand for training de¬ 
velops correspondingly, at first slowly and later at a rapidly 
accelerating pace in the period of recovery. 

While the responsibility of vocational education is a 
joint responsibility resting upon all public agencies of voca¬ 
tional education—Federal, State, county, and municipal 
alike—the development of a widespread depression accen¬ 
tuates the responsibility of the National Government in at 
least two respects. 

1. Every depression is national rather than local in its origins. 
Moreover, as regards different industries and localities as well as 
individual workers, the incidence of unemployment is accidental; some 
industries and some localities experiencing extreme and devastating 
consequences immediately and over a protracted period, while others 
may, for a time at least, escape such consequences. In this situation, 
as a matter of social equity, the responsibility which is always public 
must be thrown back in larger measure upon the national agency. The 
community or section of the country not affected has a responsibility 
at least equal to that of other communities and sections, and the 
National Government is the only agency which can equitably bring this 
public responsibility home to the country as a whole. 

2. Our systems of local taxation are notoriously inequitable. In any 
period they place the burden of providing public funds principally upon 
real property, largely upon homes and farms. In a period of de¬ 
pression these local systems break down. It follows that in such a 
period larger recourse must accordingly be taken to more equitable 
and sustained sources of revenue. These, as it happens, arc in our 
fiscal system largely preempted by the Federal Government, so that 
the need for Federal aid is bound to increase throughout the period 
of depression and well into the following period of recovery. It in¬ 
creases in proportion as (a) local revenues arc being impaired, and 
(b) as the training load of vocational programs is cumulating. 

It may be noted that, in the present depression period, 
the Federal Government has assumed large responsibilities 
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for promoting programs of vocational training adapted to 
the needs of unemployed workers, and that, at the present 
time, with its face turned towards recovery, it is assuming 
even larger responsibilities for service which, it is to be 
hoped, will hasten the progress of recovery itself, as well 
as alleviate the immediately urgent needs of our unemployed 
workers. 


FROM THE COUNTY STANDPOINT 
Robert O. Beebe 

Director, Essex County Vocational Schools 
It has been set forth as a cardinal principle of education 
by eminent authorities that “vocational education should 
equip the individual to secure a livelihood for himself and 
those dependent on him, to servo society well through his 
vocation, to maintain the right relationships towards his 
fellow workers and society, and, as far as possible, to find 
in that vocation his own best development.” 

If we are to accept these as our objectives of vocational 
education, then a really effective program must of neces¬ 
sity be of such a flexible character as to he adaptable to the 
demands that are created by an ever shifting industrial 
and economic social order. The adoption of new and 
improved methods of manufacture and construction, the 
discovery of new materials and processes, and the introduc¬ 
tion of new appliances create a need for frequent modifi¬ 
cation in the exercise of vocational education. Fortunately, 
most of these technological changes come about more or 
less gradually and thus the necessary time is usually afforded 
in which to revise the courses to fit the altered requirements. 

But this is not so with the sudden and unanticipated 
social and economic changes that universally upset our 
industrial stability, completely eliminate large fields of em¬ 
ployment for skilled workers, and force people to make 
radical readjustments in their standards of living. In 
these emergencies, vocational education is challenged to its 
utmost. Equally radical changes in courses and methods 
may be necessary to provide the types of service adequate 
to meet the needs of the newly created conditions. Such 
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were the conditions suddenly brought about by the recent 
economic depression. Employment for both the skilled 
and the unskilled worker became increasingly difficult until 
within a remarkably short time there was an oversupply 
of trained and experienced workers for nearly every avail¬ 
able job. 

The problems of the vocational school were suddenly 
changed. Demands for organized apprentice training prac¬ 
tically disappeared; better trained workers were demanded 
by the employers and thousands of persons were forced to 
seek employment in types of work entirely different from 
those in which they were experienced. Under these changed 
conditions the vocational school faced four major problems: 

1. To continue the preemployment training of the junior group as 
preparation for employment in specialized trades 

2. To give to a large group of juniors, who would ultimately be 
absorbed into a great variety of semiskilled occupations, a general 
vocational training 

3. To provide the training facilities for adult workers that would 
enable them to increase their vocational knowledge and skill in their 
own chosen fields of employment 

4. To provide short intensive training (retraining) courses for occu¬ 
pations in which during the depression employment was still possible 

Let us consider each of these separately. 

Preemployment training for apprenticeship in organized 
skilled trades. There has been a noticeable falling off in 
the enrollment in these courses, especially in the building- 
trades courses. During the World War it was almost 
impossible to induce boys to enroll in the building-trades 
courses because there was little demand for labor in the 
building trades at that time. But the reconstruction period 
that immediately followed the war was one of great build¬ 
ing activity of such proportions that the major problem of 
the vocational school became that of training for the build¬ 
ing trades. 

Let us bear in mind that this group contains the skilled 
workers of the future. Boom times inevitably follow de¬ 
pressions. When these boom times come, many of the 
former skilled workers will have changed to other occupa¬ 
tions, while others will be too old to return to their original 
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trades. The proper training of young men in the latest 
methods and devices of the skilled trades should not be 
omitted at this time. 

Preeinfloymetti training for the semiskilled occupations, 
The scarcity of employment opportunities for juniors since 
1930 has had a tendency to force many boys and girls to 
remain in school who would otherwise he employed. The 
advent of the NRA which has practically abolished the 
employment of children under sixteen years of age has in¬ 
creased the number in this group. 

There is a tendency for these pupils to seek vocational 
training because their immediate objective is to enter em¬ 
ployment as soon as possible. They are not as a rule 
interested in subjects that are too academic in character 
and neither do they aspire to enter organized trade courses. 
Most of these pupils will later lie absorbed into semiskilled 
occupations of a very wide variety. As a prerequisite they 
need training in as many as possible of the basic skills used 
in a large number of occupations. This variety of experi¬ 
ences carried on under real shop conditions should not only 
provide them with a background adaptable to many types 
of jobs, but it should instill in the individual proper work 
habits and attitudes. 

For the needs of this large group of students who will 
not enter the courses for the skilled occupations the Essex 
County Vocational Schools have organized general voca¬ 
tional (multi-occupational) courses. These courses (for 
both boys and girls) have provided a worth-while substi¬ 
tute for the reduction in the old standard courses both 
from the standpoint of selection of the new courses by the 
student and from the vocational-school administrative point 
of view. The introduction of the general vocational courses 
was accomplished without increasing the teaching staff. 
The reorganization of the school schedule incidental to 
reduced numbers in some of the departments allowed the 
assigning of instructors to the new courses, some on a full 
schedule and others on part time. At present instructors 
who formerly had a full-day schedule to teach carpentry, 
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or other trades in which the registration has declined, now 
devote half of their time to some phase of the general voca¬ 
tional course. Instructors formerly devoting full time to 
the continuation department are now on an all-day schedule 
in the new course. 

Adult vocational training as an aid to industrial efficiency. 
The evening-school program reflects employment condi¬ 
tions. The' majority of students attending are employed. 
Few students have applied for instruction in occupations in 
which employment is low. This is illustrated by the fact 
that for the past two or three years there have been no 
evening classes in tile setting, carpentry, bricklaying, and 
plastering. This year the registration for plumbing and 
electroplating was too small to open classes. There hasi 
been some reduction in the number of printing classes. On 
the other hand the demand for instruction in plan reading 
and estimating, automobile mechanics, welding, industrial 
electricity, sheet metal, and industrial chemistry is about 
normal. In the evening classes for women the demand 
in most subjects, including beauty culture, dental assistance, 
dressmaking, and power-machine operating, has been nor¬ 
mal; but in the business-trades classes so many have applied 
that it was necessary to place several hundred on a wait¬ 
ing list. 

Retraining for new occupations. Every effort has been 
made to develop this type of training during the depression 
period. Few occupations have been found, however, in 
which employment can be had after the necessary short 
training period. Such occupations as welding for pipe 
fitters and radio servicing for electricians might be cited as 
successful retraining occupations for men. 

An outstanding example of successful retraining for 
women is to be found in the short unit courses in soda- 
fountain and luncheonette service. This is a unit course 
set up to do a specific piece of work in the shortest possible 
time, six weeks being the average length of the training 
period. The demand for this particular type of service 
increased during the depression and there was a shortage 
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of applicants who had the proper training that was re¬ 
quired. In every instance the women taking the training 
were experienced in some other line of work before coming 
to the school. Their ages ranged from seventeen to twenty 
years. 

Many unemployed stenographers have also been trained 
to be waitresses. These arc only a few of the possibilities 
that have been discovered in the held of retraining. 

AFTER TIIE DEPRESSION 

To render effective service vocational education must 
be set up on a plan so flexible that it can be changed as 
completely and as rapidly as the conditions by which it is 
affected. We have made radical changes to meet the 
problems brought about by the depression. We shall be 
obliged to make equally radical changes, no doubt, to fit 
the conditions that will follow. 

Just what the nature of these changes will he no one 
can be sure, but the tendencies in our social and industrial 
progress seem to point strongly to some conclusions. There 
will be an increased demand from both the learner and 
employer for vocational training covering a wider field in 
both the clay and the evening schools. A closer coordina¬ 
tion between the so-called cultural courses in the secondary 
school and the vocational courses will be effected. The 
building trades will come back but with changes which were 
in evidence even before the depression. There will be less 
hand skill but more mechanization in methods, more fabri¬ 
cation and erection but less piecemeal construction on the 
job. It is safe to assume, however, that it will be a num¬ 
ber of years before the newer methods will be fully devel- 
. oped and there will be a need for training in most of the 
hand skills for some years to come. 

Eventually general vocational courses will be organized 
to cover a great variety of processes in the field of skilled 
and semiskilled occupations. Among these will he metal 
industries, fabric and leather industries, electrical manu¬ 
facturing, service and maintenance, etc. Through this gen¬ 
eral training in a diversified field of vocational opportuni- 
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ties students will develop versatility that will enable them 
to qualify for any number of jobs. There seems little 
reason to doubt that a's general vocational educational 
courses succeed in the day school, there will be a demand 
for the same type of training, on an extension basis, in the 
evening school. All the conditions today indicate clearly 
that the demand for vocational education following the 
depression will increase and that it will assume a more 
prominent part in our nation-wide program of public 
education. 


FROM THE CITY STANDPOINT 
Harold G. Campbell 

Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

During the past few years attention has been focused 
on the importance of vocational education because of the 
tremendous appeal which industry has had for thousands 
of our pupils of secondary-school grade. Although voca¬ 
tional education was gradually evolving under the old social 
order prior to the depression, its true nature and value 
were more fully grasped when a gigantic crisis showed us 
the limitations of our program. 

In the present period of reconstruction and in the new 
social order with its aim towards industrial and economic 
planning, with its prohibition of child labor in the true 
sense of the word, and its definite provision for shorter 
hours of work and more time for leisure, we are faced 
with many challenging problems. 

In the first place, the New Deal has practically raised 
the school age limit from seventeen to twenty years and 
has assigned to public education almost complete responsi¬ 
bility for the welfare of youth until such time as he may 
find his place in business or industry as organized under 
the new order. Public education cheerfully accepts this 
responsibility and is even now at work upon the formula¬ 
tion of a definite educational program. 

In New York City a program committee has been ap¬ 
pointed by the Advisory Board on Industrial Education for 
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the purpose of gathering information with a view towards 
making specific recommendations for the guidance of the 
school authorities. Educators, health officials, and repre¬ 
sentatives of labor and welfare organizations are members 
of this committee, so that wc are assured in advance of 
a comprehensive and authoritative report. 

Thus far a study of the problem has led to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions? 

1. Wc may expect further large Increases In secondary-school regis¬ 
tration. 

2. The emphasis In whatever training program we may finally devise 
for those who will return to school must be based upon character 
development, cooperative citizenship, and the necessity for acquiring 
the habit of work. 

3. Until such time as wc may foresee where opportunities for employ¬ 
ment will open with the revival of business and industry, our vocational- 
training program must be general and must stress the principles that 
arc basic and fundamental In whatever field of endeavor the student 
may ultimately enter. 

4. A program for apprentice training must be worked out in co¬ 
operation with industry, but, for the lime being at least, with the 
heaviest part of the burden falling upon the schools. 

H. The NRA codes should be revised so as to make more adequate 
provision for the apprentice-training program. 

6. We must establish an even closer alliance with business and indus¬ 
try in order to determine where employment opportunities will exist 
in the future. 

So important Is this problem of vocational education 
that we have appointed a Vocational Survey Commission 
so that we may still further broaden our view and increase 
our knowledge of this work. This commission is made 
up of representatives of labor, of the employers, and of 
the schools. Its objectives may be stated as follows: 

1. To find what opportunities for employment normally exist in 
the City of New York 

2. To place the information derived through this cooperative enter¬ 
prise conducted by the schools, labor, and the employers at the service 
of the schools 

3. To collate this material, check and amplify it, and, whenever neces¬ 
sary, make new surveys 

t 4- To canvass carefully the present facilities for vocational educa¬ 
tion in New York City 

5, To gather all available material regarding vocational education 
elsewhere 
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6. To make this a continuing service which will periodically inform 
the Board of Education of any necessary changes in the various types 
of vocational education and to suggest new curricula and new equip¬ 
ment that will meet these needs 

Whatever this program may encompass, the community 
must realize that it is going to cost money. We cannot, in 
effect, increase our school age limit from seventeen to nine¬ 
teen or twenty and assume the major portion of the appren¬ 
tice-training work formerly carried on by business and 
industry without additional expenditures. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that our training pro¬ 
gram must include health education, recreation, and guid¬ 
ance in the matter of the intelligent and beneficial use of 
leisure time. 

An equally important consideration is that of providing 
our youth with true appreciation of the verities of life. 
Our failure m the past to place sufficient emphasis upon 
real values has been at least in part responsible for the 
plight in which the world now finds itself. We experienced 
one of the worst depressions in history, largely because 
you and I were never properly trained to understand the 
economic and social forces which control civilization. Youth 
in the New Deal must receive adequate training in civics 
and in economics so that they may understand the force 
of controlling the new era better than you and I under¬ 
stood the forces in the old. 

Strangely enough the subjects that are being referred 
to in some quarters as “fads and frills” are the very sub¬ 
jects that have been added to our curriculum for the pur¬ 
pose of enriching the lives of our children and enabling 
them to find delight and contentment in an understanding 
and appreciation of the things that are of intrinsic worth. 
I have heard appreciation of art and music classified as 
fads and frills. If these are nonessentials, then every great 
student of educational values from Plato’s time until the 
present has been wrong. 

The success of the educative process is measured not by 
the amount of information a student acquires but by the 
change that is wrought in him. We are less interested 
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in what our students learn than in what they become. We 
seek not to load their minds with facts, but to enrich their 
lives intellectually and spiritually. Merely adding to their 
store of factual knowledge may tend to make their minds 
encyclopedic, but an encyclopedia is both deadly dull and 
useless as a guide to successful living. We wisii rather to 
make our youth an admirable companion, thoughtful, sym¬ 
pathetic, and understanding. 

Our aim is the aim of all education—to engender a love 
of beauty, to cultivate the habit of thoughtful considera¬ 
tion before making a decision, to enrich life by acquainting 
youth with the noblest expressions of man, both in thought 
and deed, throughout the ages; to afford him an oppor¬ 
tunity to create, to assist in developing his talent, what¬ 
ever it may be, and to teach him to work with thorough¬ 
ness and delight, 

SOME SOCIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

David Snedpkn 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Along with city, sanitary, political, and economic plan¬ 
ning the scientific temper of our time surely requires much 
comprehensive educational planning. 

For generations the policymakers for all kinds of school 
educations have relied largely upon old customs, effects 
of opportunistic trial-and-crror processes, traditions, and 
faiths for guidance. Until recently, of course, these policy¬ 
makers were usually statesmen, publicists, ministers, or 
other influential laymen rather than professional educators. 
But even the professional leaders in education, of whom 
America has produced large numbers in the latest five 
decades, have nearly all been traditionalists, where they 
have not been romanticists and mystics, so far as educa¬ 
tional values and educational functionings had to have close 
consideration. 

The times are now ripe for realistic and scientific attacks 
upon a considerable range of problems of educational values 
in order to procure solid foundations for such educational 
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planning as will produce optimum combinations of economy 
and efficiency. One cornerstone for such foundations is 
obviously to> be carved out of Herbert Spencer's century- 
old query, “What kowledge is of most worth?" 

Worth for whom? Worth for what purposes? Worth 
in optimum measure at what time? 

The social sciences clearly indicate that the answers to 
such queries must be derived from realistic analyses of the 
present and forecasted functionings of men and women 
in the social environments and under the conditions now 
constituting what we call civilization. 

It is evident that those men and women who now exhibit 
lives of high usefulness and pleasurable satisfactions to 
themselves and their fellows embody, and functionally ex¬ 
press, their superior powers along all, or nearly all, of the 
following channels or careers: 

1. They pursue a specialized vocation with sufficient competence to 
assure them optimum command of economic goods. 

2. They so rear a family of children as to assure them good starts 
for adult life. 

3. They safeguard the physical and mental health of themselves and 
their dependents. 

4. They give reasonable amounts of time, energy, and competent 
knowledge to discharge of their civic obligations. 

5. Similarly, they devote some intelligent cooperations to the dis¬ 
charge of their religious obligations. 

6. They steadily, purposefully, and intelligently expand, deepen, and 
refine their personal cultures, especially along the two channels of 
euthenic culture (high standard of material utilization, sumptuary eco¬ 
nomic) and spiritual culture (high standard of nonmaterial utilization— 
literature, music, science, history, philosophy). 

7. In a variety of areas of pleasure, recreation, and pastime seeking, 
not functionally related to any of the above channels, they also bring 
into action superior standards of utilization as early and as persistently 
as goodwill and science-supported intelligence make practicable. 

The above can best be interpreted as a provisional classi¬ 
fication of the several parallel “careers” pursued by the 
men and women whom we most approve, especially if such 
persons are living full-balanced, not abnormally narrowed, 
lives. 

Of course, some persons in their eagerness to achieve 
success or indulgence in one or a few of those careers under- 
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develop or neglect others; some forgo family rearing, 
others responsible civic participation. Still others omit 
religious cooperation. Some few pursue religious or pleas¬ 
ure-seeking careers to the ruin of their vocational careers. 
Many sacrifice their health or cultural careers in their devo¬ 
tions to other luring careers. In some cases, indeed, such 
specializations are justified by their fruits, if not to the 
person himself, at least to his societies. 

Nevertheless, the policymakers of school and college edu¬ 
cations for the multitudes must plan primarily for balanced 
productions, in the large majority of persons, of superior 
qualities for all, and not only a few, of the above careers, 
This article is designed to discuss only the planned educa¬ 
tions which would produce widely distributed competencies 
for vocational careers as these may he expected to appear 
during 1925-1985. The writer’s present conclusions on 
this topic, based on more than twenty years’ close study of 
human powers as related to evolving economic conditions, 
can best be summarized as a series of postulates and hypo¬ 
theses : 

1. All the conditions of modern production (including, of course, 
the basically important processes of transportation and exchange as 
parts of such productive processes ns well as nil professional and other 
services) tend towards increased specialization of vocations, and espe¬ 
cially for all persons whose labors arc to give them products so valu¬ 
able in quantity or/and quality as exchanged in the markets to assure 
the producers “good" rather than only mediocre standards of living, 

2. Contrary to much popular but superficial opinion, nearly all the 
progressive evolutions of modern economic production abundantly re¬ 
ward, even where they cannot yet successfully demand, higher rather 
than lower standards of vocational competency in proportion as voca¬ 
tions become specialized—whether in fruit growing or hotel cooking, 
in cloth manufacture or coal mining, in teaching, or purveying of amuse¬ 
ments. (Let the doubter here go into the world of work and critically 
study any ten randomly selected vocations now yielding tlicir workers 
fairly good incomes—and the more specialized, the better.) 

3. Nonschool agencies of vocational education, and especially all 
forms of apprenticeship, have been steadily degenerating for two cen¬ 
turies, never having been more than partially effective in America. 

4. Hence all hopes lor higher vocational competencies in the future, 
competencies which are to be procured without excessive waste and 
trials, must be centered in vocational schools, each designed to produce 
optimum competency in one specialized vocation. 

5. A variety of now evolving conditions, some growing out of the 
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economic conditions of production, some out of our rising standards 
for nonvocational educations, and some out of our higher standards 
of small family life, tend to render it entirely inexpedient and undesir¬ 
able that systematic vocational education for any one should begin 
under eighteen years of age or, for perhaps fifty per cent of all young 
persons, under twenty years of age. 

6. Furthermore, such conditions also render it inevitable that voca¬ 
tional schools, to be really efficient, be not only specialized according 
to specific vocations (as vocational schools for the higher vocations, 
the professions, are now) but that only one or a few of each kind be 
provided in each State. For example, one school of barbering, two of 
baking, and ten of automobile repairing would probably suffice for all 
New York State. In many cases, indeed, one or few schools, e.g., 
watch repairing, school superintending, orange growing, cod fishing, 
actor teaching, would suffice for the entire country, as now is the cas« 
with vocational schools for army and navy leadership. 

7. Of course, all efficient vocational schools must procure compe¬ 
tencies in their pupils largely through directed participations in com¬ 
mercial productive work. Under some, perhaps rare, conditions only, 
will the schools be able profitably to operate such works themselves, 
as do now some in barbering, automobile repairing, and teacher train¬ 
ing. In most cases, they will have to enter into cooperating relation¬ 
ships, sometimes paying for the privilege, and sometimes being able to 
charge for learners' services, with growing commercial concerns, the 
learners always remaining in effect apprenticed to their schools—as » 
now often done by medical, nurse-training, teacher-training, and some 
engineering vocational schools. 

8. In proportion, as America becomes economically and otherwise more 
socially efficient, as present governmental policies become more definitely 
operative, there arc many grounds for expecting that entry to most, if 
not to all, specialized vocations be in effect, licensed, as now in den¬ 
tistry, civil-service positions, truckdriving, and urban electric wiring. 
Under such licensing conditions minimum requirements to be set by 
vocational schools could presently become standardized. 

9. Finally, because realistic appreciations of educational values and 
functionings are still so meagerly developed among busy educators, it 
must repeatedly be insisted that (a) Industrial-arts courses for boys 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, however valuable for purposes 
of euthenic cultural, experience-developing, and even strictly avocational 
or “leisure-time amateur-pursuit" values, can contribute no learnings 
of importance for any but a rare one half of one per cent of present- 
day vocations, (b) Household arts or home-economics courses for 
girls under eighteen years of age, valuably cultural as they can be 
made, probably now contribute, or can be made to contribute, only 
chance and meager learnings which will eventually function as home¬ 
making and motherhood competencies, (c) Technical high-school courses, 
in spite of superficial appearances and the rationalizings of partisans, 
as well as all commercial courses except those clearly integrated for 
typewriting and stenographic skills, rarely function as bona-fide prepara¬ 
tions for vocational competencies. 
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Morris E. Siegel 

DircciOT, Evening and Continuation Schools, New York City 
CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 

In the past, because of the mistaken conception of edu¬ 
cation as the preparation for life, adult education was given 
to children and adolescents. Today, the progressive edu¬ 
cator attempts to meet the interests of the child at each 
particular stage of his development; the future will do so 
to a greater degree. 

The most acceptable view of adult education, whether 
formal or informal, seems to be that which interests per¬ 
sons whose major occupation is not going to full-time 
school. For instance, undergraduates or even postgraduate 
students taking certain courses would not be considered as 
included within the scope of adult education, although 
employed persons who took the identical courses in the ex¬ 
tension division would be so classified. 

BASIC CHANGES 

In the past, psychologists were doubtful whether older 
persons could learn really new things. However, Thorn¬ 
dike’s study on adult learning reveals that, where an interest 
in the subject has been aroused, the older adult learns 
almost as well as the young person. 

The lengthening of the span of life has made it more 
necessary in the future than in the past to make adequate 
provision for adult learning. Commissioner Zook, in a 
recent address, stated that the actual amount of time de¬ 
voted to schooling was pitifully small in comparison with 
the length of life. He stated that this schooling amounted, 
in the case of the average person having perfect school 
attendance for ten years, to one half the number of days 
in these years for five hours a day. For a person fifty 
years old, about two per cent of his lifetime is given to 
formal education. 
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For centuries the ordinary individual had to work labori¬ 
ously from early morning to night to earn a living with 
little time left for leisure. At present, and more so in 
the future, the individual will have more free time than 
he knows what to do with unless definite provisions are 
made for the use of leisure. 

The educative process continues and, if no provision is 
made by disinterested agencies, the individual will be ex¬ 
ploited by agencies which are concerned in commercializing 
adult education. 

CHANGES IN TYPES OF FORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 

In the past, the mechanics institutes, the Chautauquas, 
the lyceums, as well as the evening schools supplied the 
needs of the more intelligent portion of the community. 
At present, the free library, the school, the public museum, 
and the lecture platform are each active in its field, but 
even more insistent is the propaganda for the various cults, 
self-seekers, and the advertisers through the motion pic¬ 
tures, the radio, and the newspaper. 

What is necessary for the future is the further develop¬ 
ment by nonpropagandizing institutions of types of adult 
education both formal and informal which will meet the 
interests of citizens in the actualization of their potentiali¬ 
ties in a progressive democracy. 

Whether these interests include subjects in the fields of 
vocations, art, literature, science, languages, or the func¬ 
tions of parenthood,, an opportunity should be offered for 
integrated programs. Adult education is as broad as the 
needs of the socialized individual. The removal of illit¬ 
eracy is just as important, if not more so, as the teaching 
of classics or the appreciation of music. 

CHANGES IN TYPES OF INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 

However, many indviduals are not attracted by any type 
of formal education and prefer to meet their educational 
needs by self-study groups in their own homes and by 
visits to museums and libraries. Provision should be 
made to assist such groups in choosing subjects of study, 
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selecting books, and providing leaders. In many ways this 
independent study group is the most valuable form of adult 
education and it should be the aim of formal institutions 
to transfer their students to informal groups. Nothing 
will make a commonwealth- of educated citizens more surely 
than the transfer of the center of learning to each fireside. 

AN EXAMPLE OF A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

The Board of Education of New York City, at first 
single-handed and then in cooperation with the State De¬ 
partment of Education and the State Temporary Emer¬ 
gency Relief Association) conducted classes for adults not 
only in vocational work but also along the lines of hobbies 
and cultural interests. These classes were conducted pri¬ 
marily to give employment for unemployed teachers but, 
in addition, contributed largely towards either improving 
the vocational skills or maintaining the morale of the stu¬ 
dents. 

These classes had their origin in the policy of the con¬ 
tinuation schools of making provision for the unemployed 
because of slack seasons in many types of work, especially 
the needle trades. Such workers were given training in 
occupations which were busy when their main occupations 
were slow. We also conducted for many years classes for 
the so-called unemployables, who, because of some defect 
in physical, mental, or emotional make-up, were unable to 
keep in continuous employment. Many of these required 
intensive training in one operation to make them employ¬ 
able. However, owing to the widespread unemployment, 
the Board of Education opened the facilities of all con¬ 
tinuation schools wherever such room was available to 
adults regardless of age and previous educational trade 
training. The only considerations were the need, the apti¬ 
tude, and the ambition of the applicant. The services of 
twenty-five teachers were specifically set aside for this ser¬ 
vice hv the Board of Education in 1931 and later confirmed 
by the Board of Estimate with the understanding that anv 
slack that could he found in the continuation school not 
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needed for the regular continuation-school group or for 
the industrial high-school group might be used for the in¬ 
struction of these older persons. As a matter of fact, the 
interest and sympathy of the continuation-school teachers 
was so aroused by the plight of these unfortunate unem¬ 
ployed that they voluntarily rendered overtime service. 
Instead of the work being limited to the few hundred pro¬ 
vided for in the budget, over 5,000 were instructed daily. 
These students, in addition to instruction, received full 
benefit of vocational counseling and guidance, health co¬ 
ordination, and placement service. In many instances, the 
teacher assisted these unemployed adults with money, food, 
carfare, and clothing. At every step, the cooperation of 
existing agencies was obtained to secure help for the unem¬ 
ployed who needed immediate assistance. Such organiza¬ 
tions as the Emanuel Federated Sisterhood and the Green¬ 
wich House provided “tide-over wages” for many of these 
trainees. In addition to this training program, a compre¬ 
hensive plan for canvassing for positions, placement of stu¬ 
dents, and the search for new types of work was carried 
on. During the two and one half years in which the Board 
of Education conducted the work, 50,000 adults derived 
benefits by receiving vocational counseling and training in 
some trade and placement. 

This work was continued during the year 1932. How¬ 
ever, when the budget for 1933 was prepared, the financial 
condition of New York City was such that all provision 
for unemployed adults was eliminated. The associate 
superintendent and the director were determined that the 
unemployed should not be deprived of the only opportunity 
offered in New York. City for a real constructive program 
of educational service. It was deemed advisable to appeal 
to the State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
to supply sufficient funds to have classes continued under 
the auspices of the State Department of Education. The 
attempt was entirely successful. Inasmuch as the State 
Temporary Relief Funds could be used only for unemployed 
persons, the State Department of Education obtained 
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through the Home Relief Bureau of New York City and 
the Emergency Work Bureau of the Gibson Committee the 
names of destitute professional and business people, in¬ 
cluding unemployed teachers. Instruction included not only 
the usual elementary and high-school subjects but commer¬ 
cial work, technical courses, and art work. The average 
attendance in these classes was about 12,000 daily; the 
largest of all being in the Central Commercial School 
which offered work in commercial subjects and also main¬ 
tained an extensive art department. 

A striking example of the spirit of optimism and forti¬ 
tude is to be found in the centers for the retraining of un¬ 
employed adults. Many men and women, some of them 
out of employment for two and three years, have returned 
to school to prepare themselves for reemployment. Many 
of these will never again be employed in the occupation 
for which they were trained and in which they earned a 
living for many years. The march of progress has made 
obsolete many such occupations. Others are striving to 
keep alive their skill when opportunities for employment 
present themselves. Still others are discovering new types 
of work which they would rather follow' than those at which 
they had formerly earned a living. The organization of 
the City and State adult classes has given them the oppor¬ 
tunity to discover and develop dormant vocational Interests. 

It is recommended that, in connection with the admin¬ 
istration of the NRA for dealing with the problem of un¬ 
employment, an account be taken of the Industrial rehabili¬ 
tation of our economic casualties. Provision should he 
made to bring back into industry, without loss of morale, 
the battalions of industry that, because of lack of initiative 
or lack of opportunity, arc lost in the economic wilderness. 
Without a plan for retraining, large numbers might join 
the ranks of the permanently unemployed and become not 
only vocational misfits but also n prey to antisocial forces 
which may organize them for destructive purposes. 

The service for the unemployed should follow the meth¬ 
ods used in the rehabilitation of disabled veterans. Our 
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experience has shown that technical work can be done in 
school and in such agencies as the Adjustment Service. If 
the unemployed person knows exactly what training he 
wants, the problem is confirmed by a vocational counselor 
of the agency or the school and it becomes a simple matter 
to assign such person to a class. However, it has been 
found that thousands unemployed have not chosen their 
occupations on the basis of their aptitudes or the needs of 
industry. The counseling services of the schools have be¬ 
come veritable clinics for the maladjusted, and the training 
class has become the hospital to which applicants apply for 
occupational rehabilitation. 

Such rehabilitation, of course, cannot be left to indus¬ 
try which will select the cream of applicants and leave as 
public charges those who are vocationally maladjusted 
even when such persons can be made into good workers 
by an adequate program of retraining. 

In the absence of special agencies to guard the welfare 
of such unemployed folk, the State and city departments 
of education as well as municipal and National employment 
bureaus should confer regarding this problem. Wherever 
possible, represented organized labor should be consulted 
although the greatest evils will occur in those industries 
which are not so organized. 

Commissioner Zook recently outlined a national six- 
point program which practically covers the essentials of 
adult education during the economic emergency. 

ADULT EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE 
With increased leisure, not due to enforced idleness, 
witli interests aroused in the worth-while things of life, 
with the need of each individual provided for by formal 
institutions and informal groups, there will be a renaissance 
in popular phases of art, literature, and science. The cul¬ 
tivated taste of the public will demand the best in books, 
plays, pictures, and music. There will be renewed interest 
in those hobbies which arc creative as they recreate. More¬ 
over, there will he a keener interest in and a greater under¬ 
standing of the problems of government, both local, na- 
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ttonal, and foreign. In a democracy, where it h essential 
that the citizens understand the problems which affect life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, we dare not leave 
for any long period such matters in the hands of a few 
leaders alone. Adult education for the individual should 
mean the life more abundant, and for society, the creation 
of an environment fit for the development of adults. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
William P. Sears, Jr. 

Lecturer, School of Education, New York University 

To survey the present status of professional education 
tn the metropolitan area and to attempt to detect trends 
for the future would involve months of study and volumes 
of reports. However, a few significant changes may be 
mentioned together with some remarks that are pertinent 
to the subject. 

Medical education has never succumbed to mass pro¬ 
duction methods. The very nature of the intensive indi¬ 
vidual clinical training precludes this. The need for med¬ 
ical service increases rather than decreases during a depres¬ 
sion period, when so large a part of the population is 
existing on no wage or a fraction of a living wage. Dur¬ 
ing the past twenty-five years the standards in the medical 
colleges have been raised. Although the minimum premed¬ 
ical course is now two and one half years, a number of 
schools require the candidate to present an academic degree 
as an entrance requirement. In this same period, the num¬ 
ber of medical schools in the country has been greatly 
reduced, and there has been a concentration of schools in 
the famous medical centers of the large cities. The en¬ 
rollments in the various local institutions have shown an 
increase since 1930. The numbers applying for entrance 
to these institutions have mounted and one medical college 
reports that it can take hut about one from every seven 
that apply. The increase in enrollment is explained by the 
fact that endowments have not yielded their scheduled rates 
of interest and the administrations have been forced, in 
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some cases, to rely on student fees. The deans of the 
local medical colleges are at present discussing the ques¬ 
tion of overcrowding in the profession. The point at 
which selection is to take place is foremost: either at en¬ 
trance or at the point of certification and licensing. As a 
future trend, one outside the profession looks for social¬ 
ization of the profession in much the same fashion as the 
public schools haye socialized education. Perhaps this 
will be the solution of medical service in a machine age. 

The schools of dentistry report that enrollments reached 
the low mark in 1927-1928, and that since that date there 
has been a slight increase. The percentage of students 
remaining to complete the required course has greatly 
increased in recent years. 

The effects of the depression on the schools of nursing 
can be epitomized in a few short sentences. The number 
of applicants for nurse training has greatly increased dur¬ 
ing the past two years, although in many cases the schools 
of nursing have neither increased nor decreased the number 
of students. To relieve the general situation as far as em¬ 
ployment is concerned one school reports that it has taken 
on ten additional graduates for general duty and has also 
organized the eight-hour system for graduates doing special 
nursing in the hospital, thus giving work to a greater num¬ 
ber of graduates. In most schools of nursing the standards 
have been raised considerably, and graduation from a four- 
ycar academic course is the prevailing requirement. 

Schools of pharmacy have registered a decrease in the 
number of students enrolled in the past three years. A 
number of these schools reached maximum enrollments in 
the years 1927-1930. In the metropolitan area the num¬ 
ber of pharmacies in the past few years has increased to 
the point where it is difficult for many of them to operate 
at a profit. With the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment, it is reasonable to expect that a large proportion 
of those who some years hack might have enrolled in schools 
of pharmacy today will enter other lines of activities. The 
figures from one of these schools reveal the present trend. 
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1928 - 1929 . 454 1931-1932 358 

1929 - [930 . 576 1932-1933 . 236 

1930 - 1931 . 511 1933-1934 . 173 

Schools of commerce and business were obviously among 
the first to reflect the economic and financial debacle. In 
this ease, the figures graphically tell the story of decreased 
enrollments. One institution reports enrollments as follows: 


1925-1926 .. 

.... 6,809 

1929-1930 . 

. 7,833 

1926-1927 . 

. 7,121 

1930-1931 . 


1927-1928 . 


1931-1932 . 

. 7,060 

1928-1929 . 

.. 7,445 

1932-1933 . 

. 5,720 


In local schools of this type there were numbers of stu¬ 
dents who held positions in the business world at the same 
time they were studying, With the loss of the position, 
or with the reduction in salary, continued education had 
to be eliminated. 

Representative law schools in the metropolitan area 
reached maximum enrollments in the year 1927*1928. En¬ 
rollments then stcadilv dropped until 1931-1932 when a 
slight rise was noted. In this profession, requirements have 
been made more severe and the system of selection has 
been perfected in the attempt to prevent the overcrowding 
of the profession. 

The teaching profession has suffered keenly the effects 
of the depression. Throughout the country there has been 
a reduction in staff and in salaries in the schools and col¬ 
leges. In some places, the schools have been closed or 
their terms have been cut to but several weeks in the year. 
The number of teachers that are unemployed has reached 
a tremendous figure. New York City, in the past year, 
has seen Jit to close its teacher-training institutions. For 
the past few decades the teaching profession has witnessed 
the raising of the standards for admission and certification 
of candidates. Certification and tenure have often been 
made to rest on continued study in approved courses. The 
consensus of opinion of the leaders in the field of education 
is that a change has taken place in the type of student with 
which the teachers college must deal. There are more 
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graduate students seeking to meet the more rigid standards 
for certification. The increase in the percentage of gradu¬ 
ate students in the local institutions is apparent. How¬ 
ever, total enrollments in these institutions show a great 
diminution, especially after 1930. 

The profession of engineering has suffered also the effects 
of the depression. The country is so overwhelmingly indus¬ 
trial that when the wheels of industry stopped turning the 
engineer found himself among the unemployed. The con¬ 
dition was aggravated by the fact that overproduction 
existed at the very beginning of the depression period. 
Although there is some increase in the enrollment in the 
fields where engineers are normally employed, there is a 
decided lag in the enrollment in the local technical schools. 
In some few cases, students that had been enrolled in the 
evening divisions of the engineering colleges have, at the 
loss of their positions, transferred to the day classes. The 
future trend in this profession, as expressed by one of the 
deans, is not beside the point. “The technician in engineer¬ 
ing will be in evidence in the future, but he will not be 
the man sought after for the worth-while positions. There¬ 
fore, engineering education must provide the youth of the 
present generation with that type of training that will 
create a foundation on which they may specialize when 
the point is reached in a professional career that will assure 
an intelligent decision on what is the one best choice.” 
More of the humanities and more postgraduate study are 
other features expected in the engineering curricula of the 
future. 

Theology is one of the most ancient among the profes¬ 
sions. One institution of theological training in the metro¬ 
politan area reports a tremendous increase in the numbers 
seeking admission. This institution has, however, main¬ 
tained its normal enrollment by exercising a more discrim¬ 
inating selection. Only college graduates are taken and these 
must now display an enviable college record. The admis¬ 
sion to a number of similar institutions has been restricted 
because of the great difficulty of students’ finding adequate 
employment in the city to cover the cost of living. Fellow- 
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ships formerly given to first-year students have been di¬ 
verted to those in the second and third years in order that 
these persons may complete the courses upon which they 
have spent so much time. Although the feeling persists 
that the ministry is overcrowded, a prominent seminary 
reports that their most recent graduates were fortunate in 
securing permanent positions, most of which were pas¬ 
torates. 

The established schools of music in the metropolitan area 
are swamped with applicants each year. The graduate 
divisions of these institutions have maintained their enroll¬ 
ments throughout the depression. The undergraduate di¬ 
visions, which for a time showed decreased enrollments, 
are now reporting normal increases. The policies of selec¬ 
tion of these schools are ever changing in the direction of 
stricter scrutiny of the prospective students. One school 
reports that it will not take or keep any one who appar¬ 
ently will be unable to make his living after the training 
period as a capable professional musician. Of course, there 
is ample provision for those who do not intend to follow 
music as a Hfework. There has been a tremendous interest 
displayed in music in America in the past ten years. The 
rural communities as well as the cities arc developing small 
orchestras in which the members of the community can find 
an outlet for their talents. The radio has made music a 
household thing. Nowhere has a greater development and 
extension of music taken place than in the American school. 
Here apparently is the one field open to teachers today. 
There is and will continue to be a demand for teachers and 
supervisors of music for the schools. Many of the con¬ 
servatories that formerly did not provide the required train¬ 
ing have established courses in music education. 

Art schools in the metropolitan area have recently been 
able to record small but consistent enrollments after the 
decline due to the depression. The students in these schools 
have felt the press of economic forces and the curricula 
have been broadened to include commercial art. Classes 
in advertising art, advertising illustration, magazine illustra¬ 
tion, woodcutting, book decoration, and layout and typo- 
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graphical design have been established largely because of 
the demand on the part of the students for a more prac¬ 
tical type of training. 

The slashing of the budgets in municipalities and in edu¬ 
cational institutions has often adversely affected the 
libraries. However, the growth of the library movement 
over the whole country has created the demand for trained 
librarians. These people find positions in city or town 
libraries, in educational institutions, and in industrial, tech¬ 
nical, and professional libraries. One local library-training 
institution reports its enrollment to have more than doubled 
over the past seven years. 

In a period in which it is so difficult to procure a posi¬ 
tion, the college and professional-school graduate finds him¬ 
self in a quandary at the conclusion of his regular course 
of study. As a result, he more often remains within the 
academic walls for a few years of graduate study. The 
enrollment in the various graduate schools of the local area 
reflects this situation by noticeable increases. Two insti¬ 
tutions give figures which reflect much the same story: 


1928-1929 

1929-1930 

1930-1931 

1931-1932 

1932-1933 

537 

610 

660 

756 

724 

705 

775 

799 

883 

853 


There are no well-defined trends apparent in the field of 
professional education at the present—the early months of 
1934. Enrollments in some fields have remained about the 
same in those professional spheres which are remotely in 
tune with the economic chaos which continues to grip the 
country. In those types of professional schools that are 
closely hinged to the economic structure, engineering, edu¬ 
cation, and commerce, enrollments are still below normal 
expectations. Some few professions, especially those con¬ 
nected with the sphere of leisure-time activities, report a 
growth in the student bodies. Music, art, and the stage 
seem to be on the threshold of a new era. This, of course, 
is reasonable to expect in a world in which the work hours 
have been cut to a minimum. It is futile to attempt to 
predict in these days of such great uncertainty just what 
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changes will take place in professional education. Suffice 
to say that in tltc threat metropolitan area the professional- 
school administrations arc aware of very pressing prob¬ 
lems dealing with the selection and retention of students. 
The question of overcrowding in the professional fields 
engages the attention of these school administrations and, 
almost universally, it has been found that standards have 
been raised in the several fields. The mere fact that the 
professional schools are aware of the social implications 
of their individual problems bids fair to create an atmos¬ 
phere that will promote solutions of merit and value to 
these vital problems. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Joseph M. Siikbiian 

Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

Industrial education advanced steadily prior to the de¬ 
pression. This advance was noted in increased appropria¬ 
tions, increased facilities, ami increased student and teach¬ 
ing personnel. 

While these outward evidences of growth in industrial 
education existed, there was not an equal evidence in the 
growth of clarified aims and objectives. Frequently, the 
uninformed will of a director, a superintendent, an em¬ 
ployer, or other groups determined the aim of such edu¬ 
cation. 

The aim should be determined by the factors making 
such education advisable and necessary; viz., the capacities 
of pupils and the exigencies of a civilisation which is pre¬ 
dominantly industrial. This industrial civilization is no 
longer simple and primitive, but highly complex, the em¬ 
bodiment of applied science. Industry has varying levels, 
each level requiring certain abilities. Knowledge of this 
fact will modify the aims of industrial education for each 
level, The aim should he not merely to master the tools 
and machines of a particular level of industry. The under¬ 
lying principles of science have been and are to n great 
extent neglected. We succumbed to the fallacy of the 
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machine, forgetting that man is more than the machine, 
and physical and social forces more permanent than the 
machine itself which operates by virtue of these forces. 

The teachers were and are limited in outlook, intelli¬ 
gence, and imagination. They have been satisfied with the 
mastery of the machine, but unable to understand the phy¬ 
sical forces that operate it and the social forces that ulti¬ 
mately control it. We need better teachers, teachers who 
have a clear apprehension of the principles involved in the 
process and of the ethical principles that control social 
organization. The pupil product of this latter teaching has 
a sense of dignity and power and the feeling of being a 
partner for good with the forces and powers he operates 
and directs. He is not a mere factory robot. He has not 
only specific skills but a mastery of principles, industrial 
insight, enlightened judgment, fluid initiative, and can 
rapidly adjust himself to any one of a variety of jobs when 
the one he happens to hold is outmoded or superseded by 
technological advance in production processes. 

Our new industrial education must develop intelligence, 
health, and spiritual ideals as well as technical skill. The 
failure of our industrial society in America is due to spir¬ 
itual not material causes. Woodrow Wilson put the matter 
succinctly: “Our civilization cannot survive materially un¬ 
less it be redeemed spiritually.” 

We have put too much faith in machines alone. They 
arc not to blame for our collapse. They have, as Stein- 
metz held, relieved us of monotonous jobs. But we as 
teachers have treated education, including industrial edu¬ 
cation, merely as a means to make money. We have told 
our pupils that there are only two great immortal powers 
in the universe; viz., the power of heat and the power 
of electricity, and we have regarded these as the generat¬ 
ing forces of all our growth in greatness and prosperity. 
It is true that the powers of heat and electricity are the 
immortal servants of the physical side of all industrial 
civilization, giving character to its physical structure. But 
it is the power of love, social justice, and ethical organiza¬ 
tion which brings forth the evolution of the spiritual uni- 
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verse. Our failure to train our pupils in an understanding 
of these last mentioned forces is and will continue to be a 
standing reproach to our industrial education. 

The prospect of education under the New Deal is high, 
Inspiring, and gratifying. This new education will insist 
that the primary aims of all education will be ethical 
growth, sound health, and intellectual and technical equip¬ 
ment for life’s work, in the order named. The new educa¬ 
tion will revive the principles of the Declaration that every 
man has a right to life and the means for sustaining it, 
the right to liberty with opportunity to enjoy it, and the 
right to pursue happiness with some degree of hope of 
attaining it. These fundamental principles arc the basis 
of our society, We have loved them long since, even though 
we have lost them for awhile. 

This industrial world in which we live has been occupy¬ 
ing of late the attention of thoughtful men in our own and 
every land. Not only its present make-up and its effects 
*—'social, political, economic, and moral—but also its future. 

Some are filled with direful forebodings, like Oswald 
Spengler, who, in two stout volumes of brilliant analysis 
and monumental learning, sees the doom of modern indus¬ 
trial civilization. Others, like Lombroso and Chase, rec¬ 
ommend a turning away from the machine to forces more 
easily controlled. These cynical and pessimistic forebod¬ 
ings are due to defective analysts of the underlying causes 
of our collapse. America has more faith in the integrity 
of her rulers. Technical advancement is not intrinsically 
an evil, but a good which needs proper development and 
control. We look upon applied science as providential, 
believing that the trend of history would be unimaginable 
otherwise. It is our failure to keep abreast spiritually and 
ethically with technical advancement that is the cause of 
our present debacle. As educators wc must take the obvious 
moral to heart and do our share in preventing a recrud¬ 
escence of the theory that industrial education 19 justified 
alone by its monetary outcome. 

All the signs point to fundamental changes in education. 
What final form these changes will-assume, it is at present 
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difficult to foresee, but it is already evident that we must 
imbue society with the idea that education is not only good 
for making money, but it is our best means to make men 
and women better citizens, alive to ethical and social stahd- 
ards, and aware of the needs of others. The new educa¬ 
tion must make all feel a responsibility for others, and 
this responsibility must be discharged even though it means 
that all must be content with less than they had formerly 
hoped to possess, 

HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
Marion S. Van Liew 

Chief, Home Economics Bureau, New York State Department of 

Education 

Inventory day for homemaktng education has arrived. 
Before proceeding with plans for the future, it might be 
wise to survey the situation in homcmaking education to 
note its trends and what they portend for future progress. 

Homemaking work in our public schools has made valu¬ 
able contributions to the relief programs which have been 
prominent in the last few years. Classes have made up 
thousands of yards of Red Cross material into garments 
for the needy; thousands of garments have been cleaned, 
repaired, and remodeled; thousands of jars of food have 
been canned to conserve garden and field surplus to feed 
families on relief lists. Free lunches and even breakfasts 
have been prepared and served by homemaking depart¬ 
ments to children whose families were unable to feed them 
properly. Undoubtedly, every homemaking department in 
the country has contributed in a material way to relief 
work in its own locality. Schoolwork in homemaking has 
been of outstanding value in making material contribution 
to relief programs. 

This contribution of material things is not the only factor 
to be emphasized in taking stock of this work in our schools 
today. In the relief program it is the most important 
thing, but, in the homemaking program, it is of the least 
importance. Rather must we consider the benefits in 
changes resulting from these activities in courses of study, 
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content of courses, methods of teaching, and cooperation 
with homes, organizations, and communities, 

The following paragraphs illustrate some of these 
benefits. 

Remodeling clothes has always been difficult for teach¬ 
ers because the work must, of necessity, be individual. The 
problem of how to handle large classes in this difficult 
project has led to the introduction of mothers, clever at 
this job, as assistant teachers. The outcome of this un¬ 
usual procedure has been twofold*. The teacher realizes 
that homemakers have a real contribution to make to home- 
making work and the homemaker is learning about the 
schoolwork, and thereby has more confidence in it and more 
respect for it. 

When their department budgets have been cut, teachers 
have discovered that there are other sources of class sup¬ 
plies than the Board of Education. Not only has the Red 
Cross given materials for clothing, hut local dry-goods 
stores have helped as well and farmers have gladly sup¬ 
plied surplus food materials. 

Needy families have been adopted hy classes in home¬ 
making. The clothing of the family group has been a very 
real problem, giving rise to a study of the clothing needs, 
how to meet them, making and buying all kinds of clothing, 
and helping to teach care ancl repair. 

A similar thing has been done for families needing help 
in food problems. Pupils in homemaking classes have 
helped in planning meals, buying food, caring for it, and 
preparing it for meals. A need such as this gives a real 
motive for studying the value of food and its preparation 
for satisfying meals. 

Never has the school lunch loomed as important in the 
school program as it does today. Children’s health is of 
vital importance to the community, the school, and the 
family. Plans arc now - in operation in many towns, cities, 
and rural communities making it possible for every child 
to have a hot dish at noon. Food has been available when 
money has not, so a barter plan has been in operation. 
This has increased the patronage, lowered the selling price, 
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and fed all children who cannot go home at the noon hour. 
With this increased patronage, the need for better lunch 
supervision has led school principals and teachers to con¬ 
sider the educational opportunity of this project in correct 
food habits and good manners at the table. Plans are 
already in operation in some parts of New York State for 
giving parents assistance in preparing proper lunches for 
children and helping the children in the school lunchroom 
to eat orderly, neatly, and happily. 

One of the most important outcomes of the past year 
in the State program of homemaking education is the or¬ 
ganization of county units of homemaking teachers. The 
only local leadership in the State heretofore has been in 
the cities where there has been a city supervisor. With this 
county organization there is now a leader of homernaking 
teachers in every county of the State. The purpose of this 
movement is to draw the homernaking teachers together 
so that they may feel conscious of their professional group 
and to interest them in other county groups as well as 
county programs for home betterment. 

The importance of adult homemakers in the school home¬ 
making program is beginning to be recognized by home¬ 
making teachers and some school administrators. Teachers 
are realizing more and more that the homemaker has valu¬ 
able experience which she, the teacher, lacks; that the home¬ 
maker can he of real value in building a sensible, practical, 
and functioning course in homemaking; that she can do 
more to entrench the work in the community and in the 
school program than the Board of Education. She realizes 
also that without the cooperation of the adult homemaker 
classroom teaching may sometimes be wasted. What re¬ 
sults can be expected by teaching Mary to drink a quart 
of milk a day If Mother does not see the need and pro¬ 
vide it? 

Outcomes of these realizations on the teacher’s part 
lead to more home visiting, the organization of advisory 
committees for homemaking departments, and adult classes 
for the parents of school children. 

New York State has led in its relief program in educa- 
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tion. Homemaking classes for adults as part of this pro¬ 
gram of the State Department of Education, financed by 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration* has made 
work for 240 women who are teaching these classes, and 
is offering to thousands of homemakers the help they need 
in adjustments to lowered incomes and the limitations of 
relief. 

Evaluating the homemaking program in the light of the 
foregoing paragraphs we sec homemaking education com¬ 
ing out of the classroom to share in the problems of home, 
community, and school. Real living situations in homes 
and in the community are motivating clasawork. The 
teacher is beginning to realize that it is not good teaching 
to tell children what to do and how to do it, but that good 
teaching is to help them learn how to think and how to 
make decisions; that homemakers are an asset in building 
and operating any program for homcmaking education; 
that there are other sources of materials than the Board 
of Education; that to help children adjust themselves to 
everyday changing conditions is helping them face adult¬ 
hood with wisdom and good sense; that there arc other 
values in life than material values, and that homemaking 
education is only one of many factors for developing an 
integrated individual. 

There is little question but that homcmaking education 
has passed its probationary period, but a great responsi¬ 
bility rests upon its leaders to see that it comes out of the 
schoolroom and takes a permanent place in home and com¬ 
munity life. To have the school homcmaking center the 
counseling center for the homemaking problems of the 
community is an ideal that we can well hold for future 
achievement. 

COMMERCIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Paul S. Lomax 

Professor of Education, School of Education, New York University 
In accordance with the general plan of the editor, this 
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article is a brief appraisal of a few significant characteristics 
of commercial vocational education during the past five 
years (1929-1934), and an indication of some of the lines 
of advancement which, we believe, should characterize the 
program of the immediate future. 

At the outset it is well to bear in mind that business 
education in public secondary schools of this country has 
two main phases: (1) commercial general education, 
representing a major phase of a well-rounded general educa¬ 
tion from the standpoint of every citizen who must deal 
with the business system in the purchase of necessities of 
life; and (2) commercial vocational education, representing 
a major phase of vocational education from the standpoint 
of those persons who are interested in preparing for initial 
employment, improvement of service, or ultimate promo¬ 
tion in certain commercial occupations—particularly those 
in clerical pursuits, financial service , retail and outdoor 
selling, and other distributive or marketing positions in 
general. 


THE TRAINING EMPHASIS 

Table I gives data with regard to the number of wage 
earners in commercial occupations in 1900, 1920, and 1930, 
as found in the United States Census Reports. 1 It is noticed 
that the total number of commercial wage earners has 
become an increasingly larger proportion of the total 
number of wage earners, 7.9 per cent in 1900, 16.3 per 
cent in 1920, and 19.3 per cent in 1930, due to the well- 
known rapidly advancing mechanization of industrial and 
agricultural processes. Of those engaged in the distribu¬ 
tive or marketing pursuits, the number in 1900 comprised 
8.18 per cent of all wage earners, and in 1930, 16.21 per 
cent. 8 It has been intricate problems of distribution which 
have represented particularly aggravating sore spots in the 
business system during the depression period. 

‘Herbert A. Tonne. "Trends in Business Occupations.'’ The Journal of BusirMst Educa¬ 
tion. October 1933, pp. 18-20. 

•John A. Stevenson, ‘'Looking Ahead in Business Education,” National Dusinca Educa¬ 
tion Quarterly, October 1932, p. 17. 
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Yet, in spite of this well-known and widely discussed 
situation, public secondary-school business education has 
tenaciously clung to the conventional subjects of book¬ 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting, in which the vast 
majority of the 1,600,000 commercial pupils arc enrolled. 
Practically nothing has been done to broaden the program 
to include the distributive occupations. It did not require 
the depression period to reveal this mcagcrncss of com¬ 
mercial vocational education. That fact lias been recog¬ 
nized and strongly urged by certain business educators for 
more than a decade. However, one might reasonably 
expect that the depression would give the complacency of 
business curriculum makers an effective jolt. This state¬ 
ment, of course, is based on the assumption that the voca¬ 
tional objective is recognized and stoutly claimed by such 
curriculum makers, and that the general education objec¬ 
tive is not the sole or even principal objective by which 
the business-education program is usually justified. Such 
narrowness of vocational outlook, in general, has been true 
in both full-time and part-time (day and evening) schools, 
particularly in the comprehensive or general public high 
schools. An example is found in the comparative numbers 
enrolled in shorthand and salesmanship classes as shown in 
Tabic IX. 8 


*E«rli \V. Barnhwt, "Commercing Ethical ion." Sislecnlli Annuo) lieiwrl o! the Federal 
Board lui Vocational Education, Part 1. Sect. 4. 19.12, pp. 50-51. 
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Table II 


NUMBER ENROLLED IN SHORTHAND AND SALESMANSHIP CLASSES, 1927-1928 AND 
NUMBER EMPLOYED, 1930. 


Class 

Shorthand.... 

Sales m nna hip. 


Male 

High-School 

Enrollment 


Employed 
Age 18-19 


47,641 4,862 

4,983 63,457 


Female 

High-Sehool F-tnp toyed 

Emoltment Age 18-19 
203,990 118,791 

4.989 54,988 


The limited range of commercial vocational education 
may be illustrated not only as between clerical and distribu¬ 
tive pursuits, but even within the clerical pursuits as between 
bookkeeping and stenographic positions as one group, and 
the other clerical occupations, as those of filing, machine 
operation, stock clerk, correspondent, etc. An outstanding 
research effort in revealing this situation was that of 
Nichols. 4 


OLDER ENTRANTS WANTED IN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


It is common knowledge that business is more and more 
calling for persons of greater maturity and more education 
as beginners in the clerical, financial, and distributive posi¬ 
tions. There was a time when eighth-grade graduates were 
wanted in large numbers, then high-school drop-outs, then 
high-school graduates, and now the trend is for an increas¬ 
ing proportion of persons of post-high-school education. 
Table III 6 reflects the situation for certain commercial 
occupations. 


Tarle III 


NUMBER OF YOUNGER WAGE EARNERS IN CERTAIN COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 

Clerks, except in stores.,, 
Stenographers and typists 
Salesmen and saleswomen. 

Clerks In stores.. 

Retail dealers............ 


Age 10-17 Age 18-19 Age 20-24 

Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive 

1920-1930 1920-1930 1920-1930 

135,486 77,193 161,902 183,296 3fa3,915 500,881 

62,591 33,643 109,958 123,653 230,706 317,612 

72.933 66.483 75,750 116,667 211.215 340.478 

60,569 35.490 49,798 52,921 95,240 104,429 

2,718 2,791 9,815 12,006 71,757 88,838 


If space for Table III permitted, it would be even more 
significant for training purposes to show the numbers for 
men and women separately rather than for both as a group. 
Furthermore, with child labor practically abolished under 
the NRA codes, these statistics for the age group 10-1'?, 
inclusive, are still further greatly reduced. 


‘Frederick G. Nichols, “A New Conception of Office Practice. 1 ' Harvard Bulletins in 
Education, No. XII, 1927 (Out of print, but usually available in libraries). 

•Alfred Sorensen, “Employment Trends 1910-I930- 1 ’. Mimeographed statement pre¬ 
pared by graduate students at the University of California, p. 8. 
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The present changing employment situation means for 
the public high schools and part-time day and evening 
schools that real commercial vocational education, as pre¬ 
paratory and extensive types of instruction, should be defi¬ 
nitely deferred to the older age groups only. Commercial 
general education for the younger age groups will more 
and more displace the vocational type in providing a univer¬ 
sal business education for all buyers of the necessities of 
life. It docs not need t<» he emphasized that a business 
course should be organized and taught with cither the voca¬ 
tional or general objective in mind, and not with a con¬ 
fusion of both objectives for any one course. 

In this matter of up-grading commercial vocational edu¬ 
cation to fit older age groups in keeping with the demands 
of business, the work of the Central School of Business 
and Arts of New York City is one of the most noteworthy 
examples in the country. 4 Another excellent example is 
the Merritt Business School of Oakland, California/ 

At this point it is interesting to recall certain educational 
principles which have been stated by the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education; 

Provide suitable education at public expense and require attendance 
from early childhood until employment is advisable and obtainable, 

. . . Provide whatever educational facilities for adults which will best 
serve the welfare of society. . . . ^Rehabilitate through public educa¬ 
tion the workers forced from a particular occupation.* 

The present National Recovery P to gram must finally 
resolve itself into a National Reconstruction Program based 
on increasing general and vocational education of the rank 
and file of American citizens, juveniles and adults, if perma¬ 
nent and enduring benefits are to ensue. In such a program 
of general uplift, commercial vocational education, in terms 
of a wide range of commercial employments for beginners 
and for those already employed, awaits a new development 
such as has never before taken place. The significant work 

« 46^ liam ^ oUlwc ^‘ “Uduca.ion on -12ml Street ,"Schenl Lift, November )M3, pp 

..'®- J3; SUi»rt, "Tlifc Merrill Buaincai School,” Tkt Journal 0 J Hus!ness lUiueaiion, 
May 1932, pp. 13-15. 

'Report of National Conference on the Financing of IJducotion. NnJoiml Education 
Awociaiion, Wsshlrglor. D. C., 1933, P. 12. 
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of the Central School of Business and Arts, already re¬ 
ferred to, is prophetic of a great educational change that 
is certain to come if the scales of tradition will fall from 
the eyes of business curriculum makers. If this does not 
happen, a new generation of business educators, alive to 
new conditions and new opportunities, will take control 
and lead the way. 

Certain principles will characterize the future program 
of commercial vocational education. Among them will be : 

1. Candidates rigorously selected according to occupational standards 

2. Supply of well-qualified candidates kept within demand 

3. Teaching materials thoroughly overhauled or newly built to meet 
occupational standards 

4. Teachers competent to practice the occupations as well as to 
teach them 

5. Close working relations with those business leaders who are willing 
to assume joint responsibility with business educators for real voca¬ 
tional training as tested in successful occupational experience 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
J. Ritchie Stevenson 

Principal, East New York Continuation School 

In 1929 the continuation schools reached the peak of their 
development. At that time, the schools in New York City 
had a register of 65,000 children who were programmed 
on a four-hour-a-week basis in industrial, commercial, home- 
making, and academic courses. The program was one of 
guidance in a verv flexible organization. The pupils were 
employed at good wages averaging fifteen dollars a week. 
The unemployment throughout the city was less than two 
per cent. One. hour was spent every day by each teacher in 
individual counseling, another was devoted to visitation at 
the home or the place of employment, and four hours were 
given to the classroom, teaching those things which were 
most helpful to the adolescent in the adjustment from 
school life to work life. 

From 1929 to the present, the picture has gradually 
changed. Many of the services to the young workers 
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have been -wiped out and new activities have been substi- 
tuted. The coming year will be filled with additional 
changes, whether for better or worse, it is difficult to fore¬ 
tell. 

The first effect of the depression was felt by the em¬ 
ployment bureau. The placements of a single school 
dropped from 350 a month to 50 and the pupils instead 
of being 98 per cent employed, reported an unemployment 
of 20 to 25 per cent. With this drop in employment and 
the inability of new pupils to obtain work, the register in 
the continuation schools fell from 65,000 in 1929 to 32,00C 
in 1933. 

In order to use the facilities and to provide an admittedly 
needed service, the continuation schools adopted the adult- 
education program. In 1931 the continuation schools gave 
training to over 4,000 unemployed adults, of all ages, both 
men and women. Short unit rehabilitation courses were 
offered in both summer and winter sessions. 

Due to economic retrenchment, New York City slashed 
the educational budget and this adult-education program 
was discontinued on the ground that the schools were for 
the children of the city. This service was eliminated for 
a few weeks only. The State Department of Education 
had seen the wonderful work accomplished in adult edu¬ 
cation and the effect of this training as a rehabilitation 
factor. With unemployment funds, the State hired tcach>- 
ers from relief lists and reestablished the classes. The 
work of rehabilitation is continuing and the State hopes- 
to be able to continue with funds from the bond issue ap¬ 
proved at the November 1933 election. 

In September 1931 and in February 1932, large groups- 
of minors, who did not fit into the academic high-school 
course, came to the doors of the continuation schools and 
asked for full-time training in some sort of vocational work. 
With well-equipped shops and a declining continuation- 
school register, the continuation schools accepted these 
young people and introduced industrial high-school courses 
on the basis of thirty hours a week, fifteen hours in the 
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shop and fifteen hours-in academic work. These courses 
were started and planned on a two-year basis but will be 
extended in many cases to three and four years. Some 
courses have been centralized and the general continuation 
school gives the work of only the first six months or the 
first year, after which the pupil is sent to a school devoting 
most of its time to a particular activity. This is true of 
printing, auto mechanics, commerce, the needle trades, and 
the building trades. At the present time, the total register 
of the industrial high-school classes in the continuation 
schools is greater than the register of the regular industrial 
high schools. 

Prior to the organization of the full-time industrial high- 
school classes and the apprentice classes Ln the continuation 
schools, the Board of Education reduced the teaching staff 
by an average of 20 per cent. In some schools this reduc¬ 
tion in teaching service was very much larger. Services 
which were extremely valuable to the continuation schools 
and to the guidance program were entirely eliminated. 
The teachers were forced to work for eight periods a day 
in the classroom. No time was allowed for counseling or 
for extramural visitation. 

Along with this great loss in teaching service came a 
reduction in funds available for supplies and equipment. 
This amounted to 66 2-3 per cent of the previous year’s 
allotment, causing much of the material for classroom use 
to be 'brought to school by the pupils from homes and junk 
yards. 

The pupil load was increased from 135 to more than 
200 pupils a week. This is an increase in teaching load 
from 27 pupils a day to 40 pupils a day for every class, 
including shop classes. Such an increase has reduced the 
efficiency of the teacher as a counselor and guide. It is 
impossible for a teacher to do individualized work with 
classes of this size. Accidents in the shops have increased 
and there are more absences among the teachers due to 
nervous strain. 

As the depression developed, experienced attendance 
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officers were assigned to the investigation of unemployment 
relief and the distribution of food and clothing to the poor. 
These men and women were replaced by people from the 
relief lists. The enforcement of attendance has been some¬ 
what retarded due to the lack of experience of these tem¬ 
porary officers, the irregularity of the work, arul the con¬ 
stant change in the personnel. 

With the organization of the NKA, the President’s em¬ 
phasis on the elimination of child labor and the acceptance 
of industrial codes, the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age practically ceased. Beginning in Sep¬ 
tember 1933, the employment certificating officers denied 
employment certificates to any one under sixteen years of 
age except girls who wished to obtain working papers to 
stay at home. For a time, most of the employment cer¬ 
tificates issued were for such girls. The demand for per¬ 
mits to stay at home grew into a “racket” until the issu¬ 
ance of these certificates was centralized and each ease was 
carefully investigated to determine the actual need. After 
New York City established this policy,', the issuance of em¬ 
ployment certificates was confined to the children between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age. Few of these are being 
issued because of the minimum-wage clause in the various 
industrial codes. Employers feel that if they must pay 
the minimum wage, they will employ older people. 

The continua don-school registers have constantly been 
reduced during the depression. Although not officially, 
the fourteen- to sixteen-year-old group has been eliminated 
from employment, and, therefore, from the continuation 
schools, It is generally expected that the next session of 
the legislature will raise the compulsory school age to 
meet the requirements of the NRA and no one under six¬ 
teen years of age will be allowed to work. Under the 
present law, this will leave only the sixteen- to seventeen- 
year-old group in the continuation schools. It is not known 
what action the legislature will take in regard to this group. 
With the present attitude there arc three possibilities*. (1) 
a return to the original law and a requirement that all pupils 
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who are not high-school graduates and who are between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age shall attend part-time 
school; (2) a rise in the minimum requirements of four 
hours of attendance to the maximum requirement of eight 
hours of attendance for the sixteen- to seventeen-year-old 
group; (3) retention of the law as it is and only requiring 
the sixteen- to seventeen-ycar-old boy and girl to attend 
continuation school. It appears that either proposition one 
or two, or a combination of one and two, is the most feas¬ 
ible and probable. 

With the general trends in industrial, commercial, home¬ 
making, and part-time education, the depression itself and 
the institutions arising from the depression will force wide 
changes in continuation schools. 

The schools must continue to function for the fourteen-, 
fifteen-, and sixteen-year-old child who, under other condi¬ 
tions, would be inducted into employment. They must pro¬ 
vide, on a full-time basis, some type of education for those 
pupils who are not fitted for or interested in the traditional 
type of college preparatory education. It seems, therefore, 
that from the depression a new type of school, with one-, 
two-, three-, and four-year courses, will emerge which will 
train these minors in a broad vocational experience. There 
will be a variety of activities: apprentice training, adult 
training, straight shop courses for the mentally slow, trade- 
finding courses, trade-preparatory courses, academic courses, 
and part-time courses. 

In order to carry out this new development in education, 
the community must provide adequate school facilities, suf¬ 
ficient equipment, and materials with which to work. The 
trend is so marked that educators must give it their best 
efforts. 

The present continuation schools are rapidly being revo¬ 
lutionized and out of the depression will arise a combination 
part-time and full-time school, which it is hoped will more 
adequately meet the needs of this adolescent group and of 
the adult group. 



INDUSTRIAL-ARTS EDUCATION 
Carton K. Waoar 

Director, Industrial Arts, New Rochelle Public Schools 

The foundations of our social controls, economic regula¬ 
tions, and ethics are shifting rapidly. The changes in think¬ 
ing about social and economic problems have brought and 
will bring revisions of the curricula which form the basis of 
educational activities in the public schools. The industrial- 
arts curriculum has been and will he no exception to the 
other curricula. New philosophies of education will evolve 
to give new direction, to educational thought in an attempt 
to offer such activities in the schools as will lend to help 
pupils to adjust themselves better to new and changed living 
conditions. 

It would be absurd to attempt to predict exactly what 
changes in industrial-arts activities in the public schools 
will actually occur. It is possible, nevertheless, and perhaps 
profitable, to visualize the uses that can and probably will 
be made of industrial-arts activities in the program of 
general education. 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Primarily, the purpose of education is to give direction 
to the responses of pupils to stimuli so that these responses 
will be desirable according to the most generally accepted 
of the present and immediate future social, economic, and 
ethical standards. In life outside of the school, the large 
majority of stimuli or situations that demand responses 
from pupils of the elementary-school age arc fncc-to-facc 
stimuli or situations, Furthermore, the success of the re¬ 
sponses depends largely upon the successful operation of 
the sensory and motor nerves. It is about the responses 
to these face-to-face situations that children talk, think, 
dream, and ask questions. Elementary schools conducted 
according to modern educational theory and practice arc 
organized on the basis of pupil activities, according to this 
natural learning situation as it is found in real living. 

452 
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Such an organization demands shops, laboratories, or 
places where first-hand contacts can be made with situations 
that are full of problems which stimulate pupils of the ele¬ 
mentary-school age to respond whole-heartedly, naturally, 
and vigorously. This kind of response leads to social con¬ 
flicts which must be adjusted; to economic problems of 
obtaining, using, and owning supplies, equipment, etc., 
that must be met; and to questions of ethics or fair play 
that are constantly present. Briefly, education in its fullest 
sense occurs in a modern progressive elementary school. 
Pupils respond to real living situations; i.c live naturally, 
create, make, do, and observe things in shops and labora¬ 
tories; talk about their responses; i.e., oral English and 
social adjustment; make a record of their responses; i.c., 
symbolic expression such as writing, art, music, and drama; 
study records of what other people have done to meet situ¬ 
ations similar to those with which they are confronted; 
i.e., social science, general science, applied science, and art, 
and literature. To summarize: the modern progressive 
elementary school is so organized and administered that 
the pupils have opportunity to respond to living situations 
naturally and fully and to express themselves by actual 
doing and by symbolic expression. 

Education, as briefly described above, prepares a pupil 
to do critical thinking or to use common sense when he is 
faced with modem daily problems of living. Each hour 
of the day one is called upon to use some product of the 
arts of industry. Food, clothing, shelter, travel, health, 
and social relationships are affected and to a large exten 
controlled by the products of industry. 

Since the everyday situations in life are so interrelated 
with the industrial arts, it would seem logical that the prob¬ 
lematic situations that the pupils face in the progressive 
elementary school arc so interwoven with industrial-arts 
education that the activities could not be carried on without 
the industrial-arts activities. In fact, the shop and labora¬ 
tory activities are the basis of all the other activities in the 
school. It would seem that educators in increasing num- 
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bers are recognizing this fact and will eventually organize 
the shop and laboratory activities as the core of the ele¬ 
mentary-school curriculum. 

IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
A comparatively new concept of the responsibility, co¬ 
operation, and control of the individual In his relation to 
society has had a sudden and tremendous growth, It is 
difficult to determine what has caused this phenomenal 
growth. Among the various causes will be found a more 
comprehensive understanding of the social and economic 
problems, The studies that have been made of these prob¬ 
lems indicate the need of a number of changes. A great 
experiment is now in progress in which some of the most 
obviously needed changes are being tried. 

Whatever the results of this experimentation may be, 
one outcome of interest to the educator is certain; i.e., a 
much greater need for a definite and detailed as well as a 
more comprehensive survey of the interrelation of social 
and economic problems, The need for school activities that 
will give opportunity to the pupils to acquire this kind of 
knowledge is imperative. 

This detailed a9 well as comprehensive aspect of the in¬ 
terrelation of economic and social problems cannot be 
obtained by a memorization of theories alone. Surely edu¬ 
cators have realized that this kind of knowledge and judg¬ 
ment demands laboratory or contact experience upon which 
theory and principle may be built. First-hand contact or 
laboratory experiences, wider in variety and richer in con¬ 
tent, will become more and more necessary if pupils arc 
to be prepared intelligently to meet the social-economic 
problems that confront the Nation today. This is espe¬ 
cially true if these problems arc to be met by a democratic 
form of government. 

Society has, in the more civilized countries, reached the 
stage where it refuses to stand idly by and allow the fit, 
the less fit, and the unfit to perish or suffer unnecessarily. 
This U a comparatively new development of social stand¬ 
ards and consequently there is little or nothing in the present 
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educational program and policies adequately to foster or 
direct this tremendous stride in social growth' or to prepare 
the individual to play his part to meet this new demand 
of a society which has acquired an overdeveloped industrial 
organization. 

The secondary school should, therefore, provide adequate 
laboratories where all pupils actually meet and solve prob¬ 
lems in social-civic, commercial, and industrial living if the 
social and political controls, which must be applied to cany 
on successfully these apparently desirable social-economic 
relations, are to remain democratic controls. Education 
should be more than a memorization of information from 
books and symbols. It should also be an assimilation of 
the fruits of experience and the exercise of poise, judg¬ 
ment, and common sense. Since the ability to assimilate 
(not memorize) information and new ideas from books 
is largely controlled by the past experiences of each indi¬ 
vidual, it would seem advisable that opportunities for ex¬ 
periences should form a basic part of the secondary-educa¬ 
tion program. 

Such a program would call for more fully equipped lab¬ 
oratories in which pupils would experience fine arts and 
pure science, social arts and science, industrial arts and 
science, commercial art and economics, and political arts 
and science. Each and every pupil must have experiences 
in all of these activities before he can adequately under¬ 
stand what is written or symbolically expressed about them. 
At present these types of experience, if they are offered as 
experiences, in the secondary schools are special experiences 
and the program and policy is such that any one individual 
pupil must stay within one of these fields of experience or 
he -cannot be graduated on schedule. 

Obviously, the secondary schools are graduating pupils 
who have had specialized experience which is practically 
useless to that pupil as a basis for interpreting symbolic 
expressions of experience in other activities. To meet the 
social-economic problems that face the world today it would 
seem highly important that the curriculum of the secondary 
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school should become less specialized and that all pupils 
should be exposed to a more diversified range of experi¬ 
ences. This would necessitate the extension of the time 
spent in the secondary school or the establishment of junior 
colleges in the public-school system. It would require more 
prescriptive and less elective courses. 

If this much needed change in secondary education is 
made, the Industrial-arts curriculum will have to he modified 
and extended. Laboratory experiences will be required 
activities throughout the secondary-school period. This 
will require in some places more shop space and more and 
differently trained teachers. In some places, it will simply 
fill the present shops to full capacity. The industrial-arts 
shops will become more like laboratories in which pupils 
will be confronted with social-industrial problems. In the 
solution of these problems, the pupils will acquire experi¬ 
ences which will form a basis for an intelligent interpreta¬ 
tion of social and industrial problems about which they hear, 
see, and read. The manipulative and technical content of 
the industrial-arts curriculum will not need to be changed, 
but it will be necessary to make drastic changes in what is 
now called related information. 

Changes also will be necessary in tire methods of teaching 
and organization. Finally, if this needed change in sec¬ 
ondary education is madci the industrial-arts shops will cease 
to be merely places to give training and specialized knowl¬ 
edge to a selected group of pupils and will become labora¬ 
tories where all pupils will be required to undergo experi¬ 
ences which will give them a much needed part of an edu¬ 
cational background that will enable them intelligently to 
attempt the solution of the social-economic problems by 
which we of the old school have been so badly beaten or, 
at least, temporarily bewildered. 

ADVANCES IN CURRICULUM REVISION 
Ronald W. Kent 

Assistant Director, Essex County Vocational Schools 
Until very recently vocational educators, labor, and cm- 
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ployers talked of vocational education in terms of pre¬ 
paring each individual for some one specific occupation, 
generally a skilled trade. Today it is contended that in¬ 
dustry changes so rapidly that no job is secure from the 
ravages of technological change. We may point to a 
number of trades which have changed little in many years 
and do not appear destined to change greatly in the near 
future. But enough highly skilled and apparently stable 
occupations iiavc either disappeared or have been radically 
changed so that many are beginning to question the sta¬ 
bility of any occupation. It is pointed out that lack of 
stability for the individual may result not only from changes 
that wipe out occupations or radically change the skills 
required, but from changes that increase the productive 
capacity of the worker or reduce the demand for the product 
and thus reduce the number of workers needed. 

Several ways of meeting the situation are developing or 
have been suggested. One is to add in each trade course 
some additional work in an allied occupation. For ex¬ 
ample, it is contended that if wc include more machine-shop 
practice in our auto-mechanics course we will turn out just 
as good or probably even better auto mechanics, and, at 
the same time, make it easier for them to adjust them¬ 
selves to possible shifts such as those already described. 
This plan sometimes includes a lengthened course to permit 
the addition of some skills in an allied occupation without 
reducing the proficiency of the student in the specific skills 
required in the occupation that he is preparing to enter 
upon completion of his course. Some difficulties arise in 
the application of this procedure. In some cases, it is very 
difficult to find closely allied types of training. If the course 
is not lengthened, the training may not meet the market 
demands for labor, and those taking the training may find 
themselves unable to secure jobs in the occupation for which 
they were trained. If the course is lengthened, we may 
find the number who complete it too small to warrant the 
change. These conditions vary in different localities and 
in different fields of training. Where the compulsory 
school-age limit is high or the community psychology favors 
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students remaining in school after the compulsory age limit, 
courses can probably be lengthened to advantage. Where 
two types of work arc as closely allied as auto mechanics 
and machine-shop practice, the broadening of the course 
without lengthening it can probably he done without en¬ 
dangering the employability of graduates. Under this 
plan, carpentry, cabinet and millwork might be combined 
into a more general woodworking course; plumbing might 
be expanded to become plumbing and heating; and the 
painter might add paperhanging and some skills in furni¬ 
ture refinishing and, possibly, sign painting. 

A second development has been to give students a year 
or more of a general vocational course before placing 
them in the more intensive and more specialized training 
offered in the regular trade courses. The general voca¬ 
tional course usually includes a variety of jobs selected from 
a number of skilled trades, though in one instance, to be 
described later, it is based on a selection of jobs from the 
semiskilled field of employment. This scheme involves a 
lengthening of the total training period, but the amount 
of time spent in the skilled-trade training may be reduced 
somewhat (if the individual instruction method is used) 
because of the better preparation for the work effected by 
the training given in the general vocational course. 

The closing of industry to boys and girls under sixteen 
has thrown upon the vocational schools a new problem which 
has been attacked in one ease by the development of a 
curriculum that, so far aa the writer has been able to deter¬ 
mine, is entirely new. The Essex County Vocational 
Schools, New Jersey, have surveyed the field of employ¬ 
ment in Essex County of the fourteen- to eighteen-year-old 
boys and girls who worked in industry during those years 
of their lives. These schools have developed a general voca¬ 
tional course for boys and a similar course for girls based 
on this survey. The courses include semiskilled and odd 
jobs from industry, simple domestic and personal-service 
jobs, and selling jobs in chain stores and small neighbor¬ 
hood stores. The school bulletin states: “Each offers a 
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series of experiences which are designed to develop dex¬ 
terity in a variety of semiskilled industrial jobs for those 
who plan to go directly from such a course into industry. 
They will also serve as good foundation courses for those 
who later expect to enter one of the skilled occupation 
courses offered in the vocational schools. The instruction 
is suited to a wide range of student abilities. It spreads 
horizontally to produce an adaptability to a variety of jobs 
or occupations instead of vertically to produce skill in one 
occupation only as it does in the skilled occupation courses.” 
Proper work attitudes and habits are stressed as major 
objectives of these courses. 

Industry has for years been gradually raising its stand¬ 
ards for workers in many occupations. This process has 
been speeded up by the depression. We find some voca¬ 
tional schools raising their entrance requirements and in¬ 
creasing the standards of work required in order to meet 
these new industrial conditions. Some have added a year 
or even two years to the length of their courses. The addi¬ 
tions to curricula brought about by these changes include 
more difficult mechanical skills in the given occupation*, 
skills not specifically required in the occupation but designed 
to broaden the student, give him a better understanding 
of his job, and lay the foundation for promotion; additional 
technical knowledges and skills needed to meet industrial 
demands for greater understanding on the part of skilled 
workers and to lay the foundation for promotion; additional 
nonvocational subjects, particularly economics, to give the 
worker a better understanding of the industrial world in 
which he works. Wc need to be careful in our enthusiasm 
for education to be sure of the need forextending the length 
of our courses. It is true that some skilled occupations 
require more training today than they did in the past, but 
it seems doubtful if this is true of all skilled occupations. 
Our curricula should be based on careful analyses of the 
occupations and their content derived from actual needs. 
Wc should not let ourselves he led into an arbitrary setting 
of increased time to he spent in training and then look 
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around for material to maipv the student during that time, 
While the radical shifts in employment possibilities are 
making vocational schools conscious of the need of train¬ 
ing for vocational adaptability, only a few schools seem 
to recognize that this adaptability cannot be achieved by a 
hit-or-miss offering of a variety «f experiences but must 
he hased on careful surveys of industrial conditions. Such 
surveys should he comprehensive, hut they should not be 
long-drawn-out nor should they include the great amount 
of detail so frequently embodied in surveys. The cost of 
such a procedure is too high and the conditions surveyed 
sometimes change so rapidly as to make the survey almost 
useless when completed. Some definite techniques that are 
less costly and productive of quicker results arc developing. 
One such technique uses existing analyses or surveys from 
other localities as a starting point and, hy using instructors 
and an advisory committee properly selected to represent 
different sizes and kinds of establishments, rapidly checks 
such analyses or surveys with local conditions. Sometimes 
minor changes and additions arc all that arc needed to pro¬ 
duce a trade analysis or a survey of industrial conditions 
suited to local conditions. A technique of effective sam¬ 
pling, followed hy careful estimating of the complete pic¬ 
ture from these samples, is needed to meet the needs of 
proper adjustment to a rapidly changing industrial situa¬ 
tion. There arc evidences that such a technique is evolving. 

In our efforts to revise vocational curricula to produce 
vocational adaptability or versatility, we should not lose 
sight of tlie fact that there are individuals who want and 
need intensive units of instruction in both day and evening 
schools in one or more phases of a specific occupation. 
These may be boys or girls who have attended a general 
course of some kind until they find it necessary to acquire 
quickly some skills that will make them employable, or they 
may be men or women who need such training to adjust 
themselves quickly to new jobs or to changes in old jobs. 
We face the necessity of organizing our schools so that 
those who want and need the more general type of training 
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may be served along with those who need the more intensive 
and specific training. It calls for a flexible administration, 
well-organized curricula, and individual instruction and 
progress. In spite of a few outstanding examples, very 
little general progress has been made as yet in setting up 
curricula in which students progress on the basis of accom¬ 
plishment instead of time. This is one of the outstanding 
reeds in the field of curriculum revision. 

THK FUNCTIONS OF ANALYSIS 
Layton S. Hawkins 

Adjustment Service, New York City 

Analysis is a process which has long been used in the 
sciences. Chemical analysis, for instance, is the process* 
of resolving a compound into its constituent elements, The 
physician uses this process in his study of symptoms, and 
the lawyer in his study of evidence. The analysis, how¬ 
ever, is but a means to an end and not the ultimate objec¬ 
tive. The physician uses his analysis as a basis for diag¬ 
nosis and treatment, while the lawyer briefs his case in 
accordance with the facts revealed by his analysis. In 
general, it may be said that the process of analysis is used 
for the purpose of resolving a complex situation into ele¬ 
ments that may be synthesized in their relation to some 
definite objective. 

Analysis in the field of vocational education is used in 
much the same way as in medicine and law. Some con¬ 
fusion has arisen due to a rather loose nomenclature, which 
includes such terms as “job analysis,” “trade analysis,” “in¬ 
dustrial analysis,” “vocational analysis,” “occupational 
analysis,” etc. One way to avoid confusion of meaning is 
to designate the purpose or objective towards which the 
results of the analysis are to he directed; for example: 

!. An analysis to determine the. content nf instruction for a unit trade 
course 

2. An analysis for purposes of vocational guidance 

3. An analysis or survey to determine the scope of a vocational pro¬ 
gram for a given community 

4. An analysis for setting job specifications 
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As a matter of practice, analysis is best employed for 
one purpose at a time, and the more clearly that purpose 
is defined, the better the chance for success. 

The most frequent uses of analysis in the vocational* 
education field arc: (1) for determination of content of 
instruction, and (2) for vocational guidance. These are 
two quite distinct objectives, and around them may well be 
grouped most of the pertinent observations on the fun* 
tions of analysis. 

If the objective of a unit or series of units of instruc¬ 
tion is to offer an opportunity to an individual to equip 
himself for a given occupation, it naturally follows that the 
content of the instruction must he determined !*•• die answer 
to two questions: (l) What must a successful worker in 
his occupation be able to do? (2) What docs he have to 
know? This information may be obtained by analyzing 
the occupation in terms of operations to he performed 
and the knowledge essential to their performance. Rack 
operation in turn is broken down into its component steps 
or even motions. In actual practice, the analysis of opera¬ 
tions is done in part coincident with the synthetic process 
of constructing instruction sheds or text material. The 
final te9t of the analysis is found in the subject matter 
being taught. It should directly function in the occupation 
towards which the training is directed. This method of 
determining functioning content is one of the outstanding 
contributions of vocational education. Wider use of the 
method is prevented by our apparent inability as school 
people to set up specific attainable objectives for many of 
our school “subjects.” Possibly more emphasis on the de¬ 
velopment of definite abilities or skills would enable us to 
state these objectives more specifically. Bobbitt and Char¬ 
ters have done pioneer work in this direction, hut much 
remains to be done before results become apparent in cur¬ 
ricula and courses. 

Analysis in relation to vocational guidance presents a 
twofold aspect: (1) analysis of occupations, (2) analysis 
of individuals. Much more has been clone with the former 
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than with the latter, The literature of the field is rather 
extensive, the analysis technique is fairly well developed, 
and the work of the National Occupational Conference 
assures a coordination of the present work being done in 
the field. 

On the other hand, very little has been done towards de¬ 
veloping methods of analysis of the individual in terms of 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, experiences, and personality 
traits. In making such an analysis, account must be taken 
of the fact that an occupation is but one phase of the life 
of an individual. He has to make physical, social, and 
mental adjustments which may be partly or wholly outside 
of his occupation. 

Although many individuals and institutions have worked 
on various phases of this problem, one of the most com¬ 
prehensive experiments was conducted by the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute, which made 
a two-year study directed along these lines. The Adjust¬ 
ment Service is making n practical application of the meth¬ 
ods developed in the Minnesota study. As a result, there 
has been developed a technique of individual analysis to 
be used as an aid in guidance. Later evaluations will give 
some indication of the value of the Service, the need for 
better measuring instruments, and the necessity for well- 
trained workers. I'or present purposes the important point 
to he noted is that the process of analysis is being used to 
ascertain specific characteristics which an individual may 
synthesize into a program which relates not only to his occu¬ 
pation, hut to his physical, mental, and social life. 

Very few people realize the extent to which the analytic 
process is used in daily life. All situations requiring re¬ 
sponses other than those to which we arc habituated involve 
analysis and an accompanying synthesis to determine action. 
The person of sound judgment is the one who can resolve 
a complex situation into its component elements and realign 
these elements in relationship to their bearing on the prob¬ 
lem in hand. 

Unfortunately, our schools afford all too little training 
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which aims specifically to develop skill in these processes. 
Although individuals do develop this ability in varying de¬ 
grees, it is more a matter of natural ability and chance than 
the result of formal education. 

Practically all that has been said and written about the 
subject is from the standpoint of the use of the process of 
analysis by a teacher or a specialist. May it not he timely 
to consider the extent to which pupils may be trained to 
acquire skill in Us use? 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 
Franklin J. Klllkr 

Director, National Occupational Conference 

This is the catharsis of pet peeves. This is the loud wail 
of the teacher. This is the vigorous, in a manner of speak¬ 
ing, protest of the person, who, before the depression, used 
to be called the bulwark of the nation. This is to say 
to all timorous teachers, nervous employers, and unregen¬ 
erate taxpayers that the job of vocational education is to 
educate for vocations, and through no hocus-pocus of the 
depression can it become a finishing school for the polite 
amenities or a preparation for leisurely time killing. In 
other words, it is not training for leisure. 

To begin with, the words “depression” and “reconstruc¬ 
tion” arc like the word “crisis." For the individual who 
is born, and lives and dies over periods which totally dis¬ 
regard business and historical cycles, they do not exist. 
Somebody has spoken neatly of the perpetual crisis in edu¬ 
cation. For the boys and girls who wish to become self- 
sustaining adults, every situation presents a crisis, for they 
must go on and on. An economic depression is no more 
significant for society than a transient disease like infiu- 
eny.n or typhoid or delirium tremens is significant for the 
individual. You get over it and must go on. Of course, 
you may lose a leg or become bedridden or go criuy, and 
your vocational aptitudes may change, hut otherwise you 
must go on. Society may get so sick that it will fun cl a- 
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mentally change its nature, even die, but as long as it lives, 
it must go on, and men and women must work for the 
goods that they want and must have. They must have 
paying jobs. They must be adapted to the fundamental 
tasks of the world, and they must be trained for them, for 
they must go on. 

The depression is only a nodal point in a very sinuous 
line, Moreover, it is a measure of quantity rather than 
of quality. Within the field of economic activity occupa¬ 
tions arc differentiated. For some the lines go up, for 
others they go down. So we have variable factors within 
variable factors. For each individual, however, his line 
always goes up. If it does not, there is frustration and a 
sense of failure. As his life goes on, he must make a 
better adjustment to occupational life, and the vocational 
educator must help him to make it. 

What is it that gets the worker his job: his personality, 
his culture, or his skill? What is meant by the employer 
when he says, “Give the boy a good fundamental educa¬ 
tion and I will take care of the rest”? What is meant 
by the schoolman when he says, “Give the boy a good sound 
cultural education and he will be able to do anything”? 
The employer anil the schoolman mean precisely nothing or 
else they mean “Give him good vocational education.” The 
employer will take care of “the rest.’’ What “rest”? 
The specialties, the tricks involved in his particular busi¬ 
ness. His “good boy," “good material,” “good character,” 
and other “goods” arc in large part products of specific, 
definite, well-focused training in the various phases of occu¬ 
pational life. They involve personality, they involve cul¬ 
ture in varying degrees and proportions; that is to say, 
they involve attitudes and knowledge, but attitudes and 
knowledge never get a job for anybody, certainly never 
hold it, unless the possessor can do something with them. 
Even personality is useless in a vacuum, and really docs not 
exist unless somebody else reacts to it. The reaction does 
not comg unless the personality docs something, acts, even 
“attitudinizes.” 
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All this docs not mean to say that every person must 
be trained in school for every Job that exists. It does 
mean to say that there are no bom actors, in the sense of 
“doers,” and that this training must come somehow. It 
may come through conscious or unconscious imitation, as 
in the ease of those who arc born into families of actors, 
in the narrow' sense. It may come through reading and 
reasoning, as in the case of the self-taught and the self- 
trained. But, in this day and age, not of the depression 
but of general technical development, it must come through 
socially planned, pcdagogically devised, and industrially, 
commercially* and agriculturally authenticated vocational 
education. 

What do people mean when they talk about technological 
changes and the dearth of skilled jobs and the lessening 
need of training for specialized skills, and the resulting 
desirability of "general vocational training?” This gen¬ 
eral vocational training is a curious thing. Everybody talks 
about it but nobody define® it. It may he that such a 
thing is possible. It is probably desirable in that it would 
extend the range of the worker’s possible usefulness and 
would enable him to adapt himself to future shifts in the 
distribution of occupations. It is to be suspected, however, 
that the so-called "general” training would be an extension 
of activity over some small area rather thnn over the entire 
field of occupations. For a long time, a process of stand¬ 
ardization has been going on in the metal trades so that 
the good machinist finds himself at home in nearly any 
metabworking factory, regardless of what the final product 
may be. However, an extension of this principle to other 
trades is made all too easily. Salesmanship would seem 
to lend itself to "general” training, but how easy is the 
shift from the chain store to life insurance to bonds to 
machine tools to hosiery? In. the jargon of the vocational 
schools, there are differences in related technical informa¬ 
tion and in consumer groups which indicate marked dif¬ 
ferences in training or retraining procedures. 

"In view of technological changes and of code provisions, 
working hours will be so short and work will be so simple 
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that what the schools now have to do is to train for leisure.” 
Old Samuel Johnson might have said something to the 
effect that leisure (or training for it) was the last refuge 
of the scoundrelly schoolman, Unsuccessful in helping his 
boys and girls to fit themselves for the economic struggle, 
he will now Hr them to enjoy what they have no means, of 
getting. What on earth is the use of time on your hands 
if all you can do with it is to kill it? Millions of unem¬ 
ployed are finding no leisure, only time in which to bemoan 
their failure to find jobs and their inability to enjoy life. 
Leisure is something you have to buy; it does not just come, 
nor can it be trained for apart from training for the rest 
of life. A remunerative occupation enables one to buy the 
means of leisure and to maintain the peaceful state of mind 
requisite for its enjoyment. 

Moreover, what in the name of all that is holy and 
educational have the schools been doing these past hundred 
years if they have not been training for leisure? Beyond 
mere reading, writing, and figuring for elementary communi¬ 
cation purposes, haven’t all the school subjects been de¬ 
signed to give "culture,” that something which enables one 
to appreciate the finer things in life—literature, history, 
travel, art, music, good clean sport? The vast majority 
of subjects, up through the college, have professedly and 
boastfully not been vocational. Then what could they have 
been doing but teaching the good, the beautiful, and the 
true? Can it be that the adults of today, in their leisure 
moments, do not know what to do with the good, the beau¬ 
tiful, and the true? I believe that the small minority who, 
by intelligence and temperament were capable of absorbing 
this kind of schooling, do know what to do with it. The 
others do not and never will. The school must, and we 
have heard much and seen little of this, build its curriculum 
out of the realities of life, both vocational and avocntional. 
But when the schoolmasters talk about beginning now to 
train for leisure, they must confess that they have made a 
miserable failure of what they have been doing in the 
past, or that they do not know what they are talking about. 
Neither alternative can make them very happy. 
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When the school, or the employer, or the community 
talks about the essential nature of training for character, 
he, or they, arc on solid ground, but when they talk about 
getting the school to do the training, they arc juat whist¬ 
ling down the wind. What the school can do is to dis¬ 
cover, select, and classify those personalities, the essential 
ingredients of which have been inherited and have been 
trained for at least six years before the school gets hold 
of them (this is a weak attempt to satisfy both the nature 
and nurture people), and to adapt the schoolwork to the 
ways of the world. In so-called abnormal eases, it will try 
to modify the personality. In other words, the school will 
begin to concentrate upon the individual in terms of an 
operating social mechanism. It will think of boys and girls 
in terms of occupational life. It will be a guidance insti¬ 
tution. It will do all of this without in any way abdicating 
its right to work for a better society, one in which there 
will be no unemployed, where all the work will he done by 
all the people, where the llower of the public-school system, 
technically trained university graduates, will not become 
clothing-store models and filling-station attendants, where 
a living can be earned and a life can be lived abundantly. 

It seems probable that vocational efficiency involves a 
combination of some things that are called personality, 
some that are called knowledge, and some that are called 
skills. It calls for a nice balance of mentality, emotionality, 
and physique. It is the task of the school to help the indi¬ 
vidual to discover the extent of his native endowment in 
each of these respects and to help him to make the most 
of it in relation to the demands of the world. In acquaint¬ 
ing him with himself and with the world it is not too much 
to hope that the school will arouse in him such thought 
and stimulate him to such action as will in the end bring 
about a better world. In any case, a better method is 
still to be revealed. All this must go on in spite of, as 
well as because of, the depression, and with the assurance 
that the least of the worries of him who leads the good 
life will be the use of his leisure time. 
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EDITORIAL 

The stud/ of the social backgrounds of the school child 
is an important application of sociology to education. It 
cmpl 1 asi 7 .cs the sociological principle that no child develops 
in a social vacuum and that public education, if it is to 
function effectively, must take account of what happens to 
children at home, at work, and during leisure-time hours. 
It makes clear the fact that the school as an institution is 
an integral part of local social organization and, to be 
successful, must he responsive to local community needs. 

The important point is the general failure of educational 
agencies to see the whole community and its needs. The 
clear lesson which the study of social backgrounds and 
informal influences has to offer professional education is 
the necessity for more careful educational planning, guided 
by sociological findings based on research. The same care¬ 
ful attention now given to teaching methods and internal 
school organization needs to be applied to the performance 
of social functions and tire integration of the program of 
the school with the social structures and processes of the 
community. It is one thing to give philosophical recogni¬ 
tion to this principle; it is quite another matter to apply 
the principle in practice on the basis of actual research 
findings. 

Frederic M. Thrasher. 
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SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS AND INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 

Frederic M. Thnasmrk 

Aworiate Professor of Education, School of Education, 

New York Urovcrsiiy 

Culture is the outstanding fact about human life, Man 
is not bom human, hut human, nature is a superstructure 
which is developed by social interaction in groups of people. 
Most facts have meaning and significance only as they arc 
defined by the cultural backgrounds in which they occur— 
by that consensus of social heritages composed of folkways 
and mores, groups and institutions, and fashions and public 
opinions which make up society. Here we have a basic 
sociological principle which explains why biological and 
psychological facts, in themselves, are not important to 
human beings. 

Mental defectiveness, insanity, epilepsy, disease, defor¬ 
mity, and even life and death, for example, have signifi¬ 
cance for human beings only in the light of their social 
definitions, Thus, epilepsy has been socially defined at 
different times and places as oracular insight into the future, 
as religious inspiration, as witchcraft, as dangerous or 
repulsive abnormality, or as an unfortunate malfunctioning 
of the organism which demands sympathy and scientific 
medical attention. Life may be held dearly or cheaply 
depending upon group definitions and social heritages. To 
die for one’s country may be given significance of a parti¬ 
cular character. Ceremonial or institutionalized suicide as 
practised in Japan, India, and China illustrates the point. 

Japan, China, and India until recently each bad forms of suicide 
which were socially approved, committed in public with ceremony, and 
whose omission was not only "bad form," but cause for disgrace. The 
Hindu widow who burned herself on the funeral pyre of her husband 
or the Chinese widow who hanged herself in public way not have felt 
sufficiently grieved to kill herself j yet many widows in both India and 
China have killed themselves and been publicly honored for so doing. 
The Japanese warrior who killed himself when he and his lord faced 
defeat may have had many reasons for wishing to continue to live; yet 
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he followed the code of his class and died by his own hand, sometimes 
with hundreds of his comrades. These suicides are performed at the 
command of the social group and arc usually related to crises in the 
life of the group; they have only an indirect relation to personal interests 
and wishes. 1 

It may be more important to maintain one’s social status 
than to live; this is a reversal of the process of natural 
selection. This is societal selection. 

Informal education. Most of the definitions of facts 
(social values) which the group gives its new members 
are not acquired through the formal processes of education 
as exemplified in schools and other educational agencies. 
Rather, they are the result of the universal process of 
social interaction which is expressed in face-to-face non¬ 
verbal contacts, but more largely through various types of 
communication which use social symbols or collective repre¬ 
sentations. It is this informal education which results in 
the transmission of the great body of folk knowledge and 
practical experience, which is utilized in daily life and in 
contacts with one’s neighbors. Such informal educative 
processes arc not intentional and are quite unconscious. 
Yet, it is through such processes that the great mass of 
nontechnical knowledge is acquired, and they are so effec¬ 
tive that the personality and character of the child are 
shaped by them in a thousand different ways. 

Social contagion . The processes of informal education 
arc so pervasive and ubiquitous that they often assume the 
form of social contagion. In this way habits, attitudes, 
sentiments, ideas, and beliefs spread through a given group 
or stratum of society by interaction as if they had the epi¬ 
demic qualities of a contagious disease. The processes of 
conditioning and imitation which underly social contagion 
are well known. Yet the reality of this process and its 
implications have not been realized in the development of 
educational procedures. 

To apply this principle to a specific situation, we may 
point out the spread of delinquent attitudes, habits, and 
behavior patterns in the delinquency areas which have been 
delimited in many ecological studies of urban communities. 

■ Ruth Shonlc Cavan, Suicide (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 3, 
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It h one thing to understand the nature and sources of 
origin of attitudes and behavior patterns of the criminal. 

It is quite another matter to understand the processes 
whereby these attitudes and culture patterns arc assimilated. 
This type of analysis is very important to education and 
crime, prevention because it reveals crimino-gcnctic factors 
in their logical sequences. 

The preccsrtr* of *orial u»n Union >n impniunt in crimtiliniiing 
the work of the public school arc well illustrated fn Intervale^ an 
area in New York City. 'Hie reasons for a comparatively high rate of 
Juvenile delinquency in Intervale become clearer from an examination of 
the basic facts about the area and of the life, activities, and interests 
of children and young people in the district. The key to the situation 
with regard to the prevalence of boy delinquency lies in understanding 
the extent and nature of the social contagion which is prevalent in this 
congested area. There are no normal boy* in Intervale who are 
iWit/irfuafr; there are only social biingi, whose characters and person¬ 
alities are completely dominated by the multiform social influence* which 
make up the complex of local life in this district. The life of children 
and adolescents in the area is distinctly group life, but it is a group life 
that does not belong.to the conventional control* of the adult com¬ 
munity. The groups and institutions which exert wholesome control in 
the normal community, such as the family, the school, the church, or 
the normal community, ns the family, ilir school, the thimli, or rccrca* 
tion. are disorganized or inadequate to the nerds of boy** in this area. 

The Uck of attractive home life and of other effective, wholesome 
leisure-time interests makes it inevitable that a very large proportion of 
the boy population from the earliest ages up spends its lime on the street*. 
The younger boys piny on the sidewalks and in the streets in their own 
Mocks. This play takes place after school in the afternoon and, in many 
cases, until [ntc at right; during vacation time, of course, it goes on 
all day long. The older boys from twelve years up, in addition to playing 
in their own blocks, arc likely to range about throughout the arcs, 
visiting many different points which interest them, including the roofs of 
buildings, vacant buildings, the parks, tire wharves and the river front, 
ami all types of institutions of commercialized recreation. In this 
region New York differs from Chicago in that it lias no alleys in which 
play and delinquency can take place. There is no lock of “hide-outs,'’ 
however, and the roofs constitute tin effective substitute. 

Summer street play in this area is vitricd and active. The most 
popular street game, in spite of the difficulties tin d hazards of city 
traffic and interference by the police, is the universally played fitickball. 
This is seldom played on the north and south streets which are the henvy 


.. £? te l valc l* a local community In New York Cuy In which enternlvfl mwinl lmeliaroiimla 
atiutlea Unve ton carried on for the past six yt-nns hy the ilctwrunent of edu cation nl aocioloRy 
° f r . „ , k M,T vcra, i?/ l T /* c nan10 imerva e!» fleUUoti*. The fln<lin«a of three utticllw. 
It la hoped, will be published aa monographs in, the yroiioacrt Intervale Strlnt The first of 
these, by [he author of this article, will be entitled, Iiuerv«le:n Focus of Urban Pathology. 
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traffic arteries, but takes place on the cross blocks (east and west), 
where the streets are less encumbered with transportation lines of 
various types and where the traffic is less constant. 

In Intervale the large number of boys who by choice or necessity 
play in the streets creates a situation in which social interaction is 
intense, constant, and ubiquitous. There comes Into being as a result a 
community of children and youths which continues and develops from 
year to year independently of adult groups and institutions. It is not 
distinguishable as n community cxtcrnnlly, but it is a consensus of ideas, 
attitudes, and activities. Although influenced strongly by the local ndult 
world, it is a milieu, a social world, separate and apart from the 
diverse culture* nnd adult social structures of this area. It is, however, 
the real world of the boy and the young man nnd, a9 informal education, 
it probably represents the most powerful set of social and moral forces 
which function in the development of youthful behavior patterns and 
personalities In this district. It is the social complex within which 
delinquent activities flourish and within which the delinquent person¬ 
ality is largely developed. An analysis of this social world and the 
various factors which enter into it, therefore, is essential. 

The easy mobility of l>oys from one block to another and the con¬ 
gestion of population in each block make it simple for a boy to move 
from his old social complex to another without being recognized in the 
new one. He may be well known in his own block or immediate 
neighborhood, but may quickly achieve anonymity by going to another 
block or neighborhood. This loss of identity in going from one group 
or area to another ha9 the virtual effect of removing any local 
group controls which may have been built up in the boy's home bailiwick. 
In contrast with this situation, it is the constancy and permanence of 
local social controls which, in part, explains why there is practically 
no juvenile delinquency in the peasant communities of Europe from 
which many of the residents of Intervale have migrated. The children 
of the self-same groups in America show high delinquency rntC3. In 
the peasant community in Europe the mobility of the child is strictly 
limited; he is known and he cannot achieve an anonymity which enables 
him to engage in disapproved activities. In America these controls have 
broken down and the boy, at least, is foot-loose and free to roam about 
and engage in the predatory practices which arc so strongly suggested 
by his local environment. 

This discussion of the anonymity and mobility which arc possible in 
delinquency areas suggests the operation of selective factors which act 
both to retain and to attract criminal and underworld elements as well 
as to develop them. This selective influence of delinquency areas has 
been suggested by Donald R. Taft as a result of his study of Danville, 
Illinois.® Admitting that the delinquency areas in any city attract outside 
criminals, it seems quite likely that these outsiders also come from 
other delinquency areas in the same or other cities; so that we have in 
effect exchanges of criminals going on between delinquency areas. The 

'Donald R, Taft, “Testing the Selective Influence of Areas of Delinquency.’’ American 
Journal of Sociology (March 1993), p. 699. 
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delinquency area still Appears to bt the breeding plate for criminals. 
Interlocking criminal activities between delinquency mcw in the same 
city and between these arras in different cities arr common. 

The social contagion in Intervale which mult* in an Intimate 
knowledge on the part at boys of delinquency and crime as well as the 
inculcation of delinquent attitudes and behavior patterns does not pro¬ 
ceed by the method ol lormal precept | it ia transmitted in conversation 
and mutual excitation as well as through participation in common 
activities. Delinquency is intensified by the contact of the delinquent 
with other delinquents and with criminal*. Likewise, the nnndclinquent 
is assimilated to delinquency through thes* multitudinous social contact!. 
The process is informal education M * 1 *x<elUnrr and is Birue effective 
(along the lines to be indicated) than any type of formal education 
carried on by social institutions established for wholesome purposes. 
Mutual excitation through conversation (accompanied by sense per¬ 
ception) is n behavior mechanism of great importance in this area. It 
prepares the way for action which result® in delinquency. Through 
conversation on the streets and in the innumerable hangouts of the area, 
moreover, is transmitted to delinquents and nondeliquent* alike a vast 
store of ideas, beliefs, and attitudes which condition all behavior and all 
efforts of social and educational agencies to deal with young people in 
this area. This is an important part of the dally psychic nutrition 
which results in the growth and organisation of a personality content 
which eventually defines alt situations for the person (the boy). 

To the observer of the disorderly and ever changing street life of 
Intervale, the Juvenile community may appear to be inchoate and 
amorphous. This is an external point of view. The study of case-study 
materials on boys Df the area, records of personal interviews with 
participants in local life, and observations by Irayfl who have been reared 
in various parts of the district indicates that there is in this area a 
considerable degree of organization in a sociological sense, although the 
patterns of organisation are constantly changing. This organization is 
largely embodied in casual groups, play groups, street gang*, athletic 
teams, and social clubs, or is centered about neighborhood institutions 
such as the candy stores, pool rooms, and a variety of business establish¬ 
ments which serve as hangouts and centers of conversation. 


The situation with regard to juvenile gangs in this area is almost 
identical with that In the gangland areas of Chicago.* No block in the 
area where there are many boys is without its gang and in many cases 
the gangs in a single heavily populated block arc numerous. The life 
and interests of these gang boys closely parallels what was found in 
the Chicago study; the chief difference seem* to be that the older gangs, 
while very powerful in Intervale, have not jot unveeilrd in gritlng so 
complete n control »s they have in many local areas in Chicago. As in 
Chicago, the older gangs tend to become convention allseed into social 
and athletic clubs which rent storerooms as meeting places and become 
c[asel V related to criminal and racketeering activities. 

t&fiVr’/d !"’" ul3 c "“' c '""" ta " cn - Tl ” 
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Social backgrounds, A complicating factor for all educa¬ 
tional programs in the American community is the number 
and variety of different social backgrounds which give con¬ 
flicting definitions of social values. Among prcliterate 
peoples and in simple European peasant communities cul¬ 
tural confusion is largely absent. There is a consistent 
series of social definitions which govern all human activities. 
In the American city, on the contrary, we find a kaleido¬ 
scopic variety of natural areas representing many diverse 
cultural and nationality backgrounds which do not mutually 
support each other in the social definitions which they are 
accustomed tn imnnrt to their children. A further con¬ 
fusion is brought about by the concurrence of many different 
social worlds, not ecologically defined necessarily, but 
existing more or less independently in the same community., 
These social worlds, although of many types, often take on 
the character of racial or nationality groupings. Of import¬ 
ance also arc the occupational groupings such as those of 
the artist, the working classes represented by various labor 
organizations, the teachers, lawyers, the underworld, the 
Bohemians, and so on. For the child there are a variety of 
social backgrounds which arc important in defining for him 
(and in forming his basic knowledge about) himself and the 
world in which lie lives, his attitudes and philosophy of 
life, his personality traits, and his traits of character. Limi¬ 
tations of space make possible the mentioning of only a few 
of these backgrounds. 

The play group, the gang, and the casual group of the 
street and its related institutions are among the most im¬ 
portant sources of informal education for children living 
in the interstitial areas of our cities and towns, as well as 
in the so-called interstitial cities of our geographical regions. 
Within the interstitial or delinquency area one often finds 
a concentration of demoralizing influences in a circum¬ 
scribed neighborhood (known popularly as a “tough sec¬ 
tion"), on a given street, or within a social block. Some 
of these areas have distinct criminalistic traditions which 
define social values for children of the district. It is very 
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important for school official* ami teachers to know just 
where these “tough spots" are and what influences arc 
emanating from them in order that the program of the 
school may be organized on a preventive basis. Yet it is 
unfortunately true that teachers and school official* usually 
have only a superficial knowledge of the neighborhood* 
which they serve and this knowledge is organized in terms 
of individual pupils rather than in snrinlogiral terms of the 
characteristics and needs of local groups anti institutions 
and of the neighborhood anti community as a whole. 

These demoralizing influences often work themselves out, 
as already indicated, as forms of social contagion. The 
gang boy, for example, definitely acquires typical personality 
traits. He gets a knowledge of the technique of crime and 
he builds up a philosophy of life involving cynicism, dis¬ 
respect for law and authority, and a certain aggressiveness 
and independence which make him a difficult problem for 
the socializing forces of the community. It is in such casual 
contacts and informal group association (hat the hoy on 
the street often becomes inured tn excitement so that it is 
very difficult for the school, the playground, the hoys' 
club, or the scout troop to compete with the excitement 
to which he lias become habituated. Such a situation creates 
for the educational and preventive agencies of the com¬ 
munity a special problem which has only been dimly recog¬ 
nized by those responsible for these programs. The street 
gives no diplomas and grants no degrees, but it educates 
with fatal precision, and it is questionable as to whether 
or not the school or any other agency of formal education 
has yet discovered the method of coping successfully with 
the informal educative processes which take place during 
leisure-time hours. 

Another important social background has grown out of 
the almost universal use of the automobile. It has given 
rise to a high degree of mobility among children and 
young people which is a comparatively recent phenomenon. 
Mobility within limited areas is a well-known fact in inter¬ 
stitial districts, but the automobile, so widely available to 
children of all social classes, has increased the range and 
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types of casual contacts and the opportunity for unguided 
group activities of young people of all ages. The uncha¬ 
peroned use of the family car has developed a particular 
type of group phenomenon and a consequent educational 
process which undoubtedly has a far-reaching effect upon 
the habits, attitudes, and ideals of adolescents. Recrea¬ 
tion for young people who have access to automobiles has 
been greatly extended in geographical scope and in variety 
of types from which selection may be made. The play¬ 
ground for young people residing in smaller towns has be¬ 
come their home state nr their geographical section. The 
local community is no longer the unit of recreational ac¬ 
tivity for large numbers of adolescents. This type of mo¬ 
bility means a high degree of anonymity with a consequent 
lessening of primary group and local community controls. 
A similar situation exists on a smaller scale in those highly 
mobile areas of congested sections of large cities where a 
hoy may not he known outside of his own social block. 
The result in either case is in sharp contrast with the close 
control of the earlier American community or of the 
European peasant community, which maintains its control 
as long as the mobility of its members is restricted and 
the primary group unbroken. 

Other important social backgrounds which have great 
significance for educational and recreational programs arc 
the various types of commercialized recreation, including 
the pool room, the dance hall, the candy store, and the 
local eating place, which may become a center of informal 
education and social contagion. The pool room in con¬ 
gested areas in large cities has been shown to be a focus 
of social infection representing the point at which crime 
often has its genesis. The taxi-dance hall may be a source 
of social contagion with regard to sex information and prac¬ 
tices. Any institution which serves as a congregating place 
for children may be regarded as a possible center of social 
contagion. From such points ideas, attitudes, and behavior 
patterns may be put into effective circulation. 

Consider the case of the motion-picture theater as an example of 
an important social background representing commercialized recreation. 
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Its social role in a local community has been carefully atudied in con¬ 
nection with the social-backgrounds studies of New York University.* 
As a result of this and the other Payne Fund Studies the motion picture 
has been revealed as one of the most potent educational forces in Amer¬ 
ican life. We are not referring to the educational film, so-called, de¬ 
signed for classroom instruction, but to the theater 61m which is pro¬ 
duced for profit because of its entertainment appeal. The average 
weekly audience of the American cinema is estimated as approximating 
75,000,000, more than one third of whom arc under twenty-one years 
of age. It is estimated that about 11,000,000, or 17 per cent of the 
total weekly movie audience of the country, Are children under fourteen 
years of age. These children learn facts, or what they take for facts, 
extensively from the movie® and they retain the knowledge thus ac¬ 
quired. While the behavior of children is affected in different ways 
by motion pictures depending upon their different social backgrounds 
and their varied personality and temperamental characteristics, it has 
been shown that their social attitudes are changed as a result of viewing 
films and that these changes are cumulative and tend to be permanent. 
While the effects of motion pictures upon children possessing certain 
types of personalities has been demonstrated, their effects upon the 
conduct of normal children arc not so clear, especially in the field of 
delinquency. The carry-over from the films Into mannerisms, dress, 
play activities, sex attitudes, and behaviors, etc., however, seems to 
be very great. There can be no question, therefore, but that the 
motion picture represented in the entertainment film is one of the most 
powerful educational influences in American life and constitutes a source 
of informal education and social contagion which deeply affects many 
fields of cultural transmission. 

The recognition of the importance of the educative influence of motion 
pictures came first from the National Board of Review of Motion Pic¬ 
tures, which recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. For twenty- 
five years this organization has been occupied with a campaign to im¬ 
prove the public taste in pictures by selecting and recommending those 
films which possess recognized qualities of excellence. It has also stimu¬ 
lated the wider use of the motion picture in the field of visual educa¬ 
tion. Many other agencies are now occupied with the use of motion 
pictures of all types for recreational and educational purposes. The 
formation of better films committees and local councils has taken place 
in many communities and, in some States, there is a movement to fed¬ 
erate these local organizations on a State-wide basis. Agencies, such 
os the Motion Picture Research Council, are occupied with the problems 
of the development of the films in the direction of greater social use¬ 
fulness. The National Council of the Teachers of English is sponsoring 
a plan, through its Committee on Photoplay Appreciation, for the study 
of photoplay appreciation through English classes in high schools through¬ 
out the country. Colleges and universities are turning their attention 


. ‘The results of this study will be set forth In a volume by 1’nul G. Crasfley and Frederic 
M. Thrasher, Boys, Motus, and CityStrttls .. (To be published by the Macmillan Company 
aa one of the Payne Fund Studies on Motion Pictures and Youth.) 
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to the problem by the introduction of courses in motion-picture appre¬ 
ciation and the complete study of all phases of motion pictures.® Yet, 
with all this activity, the professional educational world has been slow 
to recognize the vast potentialities of motion pictures and to relate edu¬ 
cational programs to them. 

The article by Crcsscy on the following pages indicates more fully 
the social role of the motion picture in a local community (Intervale). 
The functioning of the entertainment film as as instrument of informal 
education and of the moving-pictuie houw as a social world 91c clearly 
depicted. 

Among the most important of the social backgrounds 
which play such a vital part in the informal education of 
the school child arc those centering around the various racial 
and nationality heritages transplanted into the racial col¬ 
onics and immigrant areas of our cities. The very high 
percentages of foreign-born populations and their children 
in American industrial centers have created a wide variety 
of cultural backgrounds which color the problems of the 
education of children coming from these areas. Little 
Italy, Chinatown, and the Ghetto, which may be taken as 
illustrative of these numerous and contrasting social back¬ 
grounds, each have their own social values, brought to 
America from other lands and places and expressed in 
widely divergent attitudes and customs. Even within a sin¬ 
gle nationality grouping one finds wide differences in lan¬ 
guage, traditions, customs, and philosophies of life. These 
divergencies are well illustrated within the Italian and Jew¬ 
ish groups. 

For the child who grows up in one of these transplanted 
old-world communities the definition of life and social values 
is necessarily somewhat confused. He is bound to acquire, 
however, much of the particular national culture of his old- 
world parents, enough to create special problems for the 
public schools, but not enough to assure the operation of 
old-world social controls. The socializing processes of the 
American community also fall short of achieving their com¬ 
plete purpose of adjustment to American standards of life 
and conduct. The result is, in some sense, at least, that 

. ‘Such n course, entitled Tlte Motion Picture and Education, is now being given In New 
York University. In 1931-1935 the Now York University School of Education will offer 
an enlarged course on The Motion Picture: Its Artistic, Educational, and Social Aspects, 
which will deal with every phase of the motion picture. 
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:hc child of the immigrant develops into a special type of 
vhat Robert IS. Park calls the “marginal man.” lie is not 
\ marginal personality in the sense that he is torn between 
yearning for and loyalty to two distinct cultures, as may be 
:he case when a person noth intellectual antecedents is trans¬ 
planted from one highly developed culture to another. He 
is marginal in the sense, that he has experienced something 
of two (or more) cultures without being thoroughly assimi¬ 
lated to either. He may, in some sense, he regarded as the 
product of a mongrel culture, a picture of which in Amer¬ 
ican cities is presented in the mingling of discrete and un¬ 
congenial heritages which too often represent the poorest 
development of American life brought in conjunction with 
not too high-grade importations from abroad. 

These observations suggest, if they do not specify, some 
of the problems faced by the public schools and other edu¬ 
cational agencies of the American community whose prov¬ 
ince it is to serve the children of these areas. Here again 
formal education has been slow to take cognizance of these 
racial and nationality backgrounds in adaptations of cur¬ 
ricula to different needs and capacities and in procedures 
dealing with the classification, development, and control of 
children who have been subjected to these varied types of 
informal education. 

American education has been far too standardized to deal 
effectively with the problems created by different social back¬ 
grounds. It has been too little interested in making factual 
studies on which to base changes in curricula and educational 
procedures. It has been too little familiar with the studies 
along this line that have already been made and that would 
throw great light upon local problems if the teacher and 
school administrator could be brought to apply these meth¬ 
ods and results to local school situations. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the monumental work of William I. Thomas and 
Florian Znaniecki on the Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America. Here is a vast treasure house of knowledge es¬ 
sential to any teacher or administrator who deals with 
Polish children or Polish communities in America. Yet it 
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would be interesting to know how many educators in ser¬ 
vice have ever heard of this classic study. 

Integration of social backgrounds. A very important 
phase of the problem of the relationship of social back¬ 
grounds to education has been almost entirely overlooked 
by teachers, social and recreational workers, and others 
who deal in a practical way with community problems. This 
is the fact that in any given community no single social in¬ 
fluence or set of influences exists in a vacuum or in isolation. 
It is the interrelationship and integration of different social 
influences that give a community or neighborhood its unique 
qualities and its effectiveness as a social environment for 
the development not of individual children but of the whole 
group of children in the area in question. 

This weakness is clearly illustrated in the problem of com¬ 
munity planning for the leisure-time activities of children, 
but in general principle these critical observations apply 
equally to education, religion, government, economic organ¬ 
ization, and other departments of human activity. Out¬ 
standing exceptions seem to lie in the field of health, where 
community health programs have been demonstrated/ 

The forte of American social agencies has lain in their 
ability to visualize the needs and activities of individual 
children. Some high standards of excellence have been 
achieved in behavior and guidance clinics in dealing with 
the social maladjustments and special problems of individ¬ 
ual children, With some notable exceptions," there has been 
little attempt to deal with the community conditions which 
produce maladjustments. This is in sharp contrast with the 
policy emphasized by the Soviet schools of concentrating 
upon the study and control of the social environment as 
well as upon the individual child (described in Lublinsky’s 
article on the following pages). 

'See, for example, /t Dtcatir of Dislitcl Health Center Pioneer tut, tfic story of the Eait 
Harlem Health Center iui n dpinonntr.ilion of the integration of all preventive activities 
In the field of health. The Health Center, throughout the entire period of Ub existence, 
hns based its program on fncls established by research end it has tested its results by the 
seme method—a indy scientific procedure and one too often absent from educational and 
recreational programs. 

•Among the exceptions ore the excellent work of the Crime Prevention Bureau of the New 
York City Police Department under the direction of Henrietta Additon. Deputy Police 
Commissioner, and the crime-prevention urogram centering around tlie public school de¬ 
veloped by Nathan Peyser. Principal of Palme School 181 (Urooklyn) and now adapted 
by the New York City Principal’s Association. 
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While guidance and behavior clinics have conceived the 
child largely in individualistic terms, they have succeeded 
to some extent in dealing with the whole child; that is, in 
treating every phase of his character and personality in 
their plans for his adjustment. Although they have often 
overlooked the total situation in which he must function, 
they have at least seen him as a whole. Schools and recre¬ 
ational agencies, on the other hand, often have not only 
conceived of the child in individualistic terms, that is, as 
if he were functioning more or less in a social vacuum, 
but also, to make matters worse, have seen only that par¬ 
ticular aspect of his character and personality with which 
it was their function to deal, It is easy to say that one 
should see the whole child in the total situation but it is 
hard actually to accomplish the feat, for it requires study 
and research as well as an open mind and more than a 
facile desire to do homage to the latest slogans of pro¬ 
gressive education. Even after this point >9 thoroughly 
understood, the most difficult task remains; that is, the for¬ 
mulation and the execution of an educational or recreational 
program which thoroughly recognises the whole child and 
the total situation and which is based upon, local factual 
studies prompted by such recognition. But, to proceed with 
our example; 

A recreational program for the children of a given community, if it 
is to be scientifically valid, must be based upon ft complete study of the 
leisure-time activities and needs of all children and all sections of such 
a community. Furthermore, and this is a prime essential, it must dis¬ 
cover the relationship of recreational activities to other phases of com¬ 
munity life. It must visualize, also, their proper integration with racial 
and nationality heritages and differences, with economic levels in the 
population, with occupational and religious groups, etc. Most recre¬ 
ational agencies have been content to pursue their particular policies 
in the service of their own clienteles, not neglecting the problem of 
harmonious relations with other institutions, but largely unaware of the 
problem of the real integration and articulation of their programs with 
the activities of other agencies in tui attempt to do a. well-rounded recre¬ 
ational job for all the children in the community. Most recreational 
institutions, with notable exceptions, have been pursuing individual 
courses, narrowed by institutional "blinders,” which have prevented them 
from looking either to the right or the left. The result in many eases 
has been a high degree of institqtional efficiency, but a failure of all 
such institutions combined in a given area to do a good piece of rccrc- 
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atlonal work /or the whole community. The weakness obviously lies 
in a failure to visualize the total community situation and in the absence 
of community organization in any real sense. 

The concrete results of this situation in a given community arc dis¬ 
turbing. One sees hundreds and often thousands of children entirely 
missed by recreational agencies and often these children are those who 
are most in need of organized leisure-time activities. They are missed 
because they are nobody's responsibility. No agency knows how many 
children of different ages there actually are on a given block and to 
what extent their leisure-time needs are being provided for. The agen¬ 
cies usually take as participants the children who come to them either 
spontaneously or as a result of special membership drives. In cither 
case many are lost. The percentages of children who drop out of 
recreational programs are surprisingly large, and the extent to which 
they go from one agency to another without ever getting the benefits 
of permanent connections with any is great. One of the reasons for 
excessive turnover is the absence of a cooperative community approach 
to the problem of recreational organization. 

Not only in children missed and children lost do the ill effects of the 
lack of recreational planning on a community basis arise, but also in 
the uneconomic use of recreational facilities. We have the spectacle 
of long lines of boys waiting to use gymnasium facilities with other 
gymnasiums not too far away entirely unused at the same hour. We 
have thousands of children playing in crowded traffic streets with the 
facilities of a near-by park or playground practically unused. We have 
little used streets which could easily be roped off as play streets; yet 
children near by are playing 9 tickball in the midst of constant traffic 
hazards. We have city-owned vacant lots lying idle and unsightly in 
congested areas having a dearth of outdoor recreational facilities. We 
have school buildings, schoolrooms, and school recreational facilities ii\ 
congested areas or in districts with no recreational facilities closed to 
children after three o’clock in the afternoon, on Saturdays, Sundays, 
holidays, and in vacation time; for the lack of some one to supervise 
after school or vacation activities or for the lack of the modest sum 
which would be required to make such facilities available, We have 
excellent recreational facilities curtailing their services or closing up 
on Sundays, holidays, and during the summer vacation when children 
are most likely to be subjected to the demoralizing influences of the 
streets. Who knows the recreational resources of a given neighborhood 
or community? Who can advise a child in need of or in search of a 
leisure-time program as to how he can plan to spend his leisure hours 
in a wholesome and interesting way? There is no one in the community, 
for the most part, who has either the facts or the experience to perform 
this type of much needed service. We suggest a sociologically trained 
recreational adviser for every school. 

The type of research necessary to bring together the facts upon which 
to base a scientific community leisure-time program is illustrated in the 
study of Hatterstown by John Fox, who has reported on some phases 
of his investigation in an article appearing in the following pages. After 
researches have been made, however, there still remains the problem 
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f educating the community and the a^enur* ihrmsrlvcH in the point 
,f modifying wasteful individualistic policies ami uniting in a cooperative 
Cion to formulaic a comprehensive emiummily program dictated by 
lie facts. Tlic human-nature obstacles to the realization <»[ this ideal 
annul he brushed aside lightly, to be sure, hut constructive imagination 
vhiclt proceeds upon a very sound basis of facts will go far towards 
olving the problem. 

A growing recognition of a certain degree of failure in reaching the 
Kiy on the local block has led some of the more progressive recreational 
igcncies to attempt to go to the boy, milter than to entice the l»y to 
•omc to the building. With characteristic vision Greenwich House, 
me ol the pioneering social settlement# of New York City, lias led 
he way in the development of a block recreational plan in an attempt 
o deal with the leisure-lime needs of the boy in his local block. This 
urogram is briefly described in ail article by Krank Kaplan on the fol- 
owing pages. A somewhat nnnlsgous effort to organize recreation 
m the local block is described by Abraham Goldfcld in one of the bl¬ 
owing articles, dealing with the "pcnny-gamc-room” experiment. Gold- 
{eld has visualized the future housing development as including building 
[dans for facilities for specific recreational activities, and his approach 
rains added significance in the light of the movement in New York 
City and elsewhere for public and private projects for slum clearance. 

All these studies have far-reaching significance for the 
public schools, Lublinsky in the following article indicates 
how the studies of social backgrounds and informal educa¬ 
tion have been approached and developed hy the educational 
program of the Soviet Union. The study of the social 
backgrounds of school children is well developed in Bul¬ 
garia where a specialized chair in this subject has been estab¬ 
lished in the University. In the United States a wealth of 
material is already available to students of social back¬ 
grounds, but most of the studies undertaken in this country 
have been made without any definite educational aims. A 
number of exploratory studies of social backgrounds of the 
school and the school child arc now under way in New York 
University. They include studies of the Upper East Side, 
Middle East Side, and Lower West Side® of Manhattan 
(New York City), and studies of suburban communities 
including Millburn and Madison, New Jersey, Darien, Con¬ 
necticut, and Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. These pion¬ 
eering studies arc being made with particular emphasis upon 
the applicability of their findings to educational problems. 

jouRNALpp^n^eS) 1 ot thc Lowcr V,eBl Side Study to k® found ln lt,il is9U0 Of TUB 



SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

Paul Lu»unsk.y 

Director, Stat*' In^litntr of Scientific Research in Education, Leningrad, 
Union ol Socialist Soviet Republics 

The interest in the study of social backgrounds of school 
children in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is a 
direct reflection of the Marxian theory, which forms the 
base of Soviet pedagogy. This theory regards the person¬ 
ality ns a product of the dialectic interaction between the 
changing social conditions, varying under the influence of 
the development of productive powers and the growth of 
the individual self, actively influencing its environment. 
During recent years the methods of study of this inter¬ 
action have been subjected to attentive investigation and 
research in Soviet pedagogical literature. 

There arc two ways of approaching such a study. The 
first is conditioned hy the mere practical needs of school prac¬ 
tice. 'The second expresses an attempt to get knowledge 
of the factors detemining informal education of children 
out of school, simultaneously with the course of formal 
school education. This extraschool influence of the social 
environment is often termed as the "great pedagogical 
process," in contrast with the deliberate school instruction 
directed by the thoroughly elaborated curricula. 

The first type of investigation of social environment is 
carried on in the Soviet school practice for the following 
purposes: 

1. At the time of school enrollment and in the beginning 
of every subsequent school year, a small questionnaire is 
distributed among the school children, including questions 
concerning the social status, kind of professional work, 
amount of wages or the income of both parents, and the 
number of family members of the school child. This ques¬ 
tionnaire, after being answered hy the parents and duly 
certified, is used as a base of rude classification of children 
in regard to their social and economical situation. 

485 
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2. The children of the economically less prosperous or 
idigent parents have, according to the Soviet laws, the 
rivilege of getting special support from the school in the 
orm of gratuitous school luncheons, textbooks, and other 
uxiliary school-teaching material; these children arc cn- 
itlcd to free garments, shoes, tramway tickets, etc. At 
ivery school is formed a Contributory Board, consisting 
>f the parents of children elected to the hoard, school teach* 
irs and representatives of social organizations, which meets 
•very few weeks. This board collects the money, which 
jrovides the support for the children in need. The mem¬ 
bers of the hoard investigate every ease to verify the real 
economical conditions of the child's home, applying the 
technique of investigation usually accepted l>y welfare or¬ 
ganizations, 

3. All school children, at regular intervals of one or two 
years, are examined by the school doctor and medical com¬ 
missions for prophylactic purposes. Those children who 
are retarded in their physical growth or who have symp¬ 
toms of social diseases or suffer from malnutrition arc also 
investigated by a school nurse, who visits their homes, 
studies the conditions of their home life and social environ¬ 
ment from the point of view of social hygiene, and makes 
a plan for their improvement. 

4. So-called Stations for Children's Protection have been 
formed recently in every school in Leningrad, Moscow, and 
other principal cities. The task of those newly formed in¬ 
stitutions is 1 (a) to discover and investigate truant or prob¬ 
lem children, (b) to organize supervision and special edu¬ 
cational guidance for them and their families, (c) to super¬ 
vise mass pedagogical work of parent education, (d) to 
develop different forms of extraclass and cxtraschool activi¬ 
ties and recreations for children, (c) to organize prophy¬ 
lactic action in combating juvenile delinquency and street 
gang3 in the town district to which the school belongs. 

Every Children’s Protective Station is made up of a 
chairman who also is the director of educational work in 
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the school* several school pedagogical workers, two or 
three teachers, the supervisor of extraclass work, represen¬ 
tatives of tlic Society of the Friends of Children, several 
members of the Young Communists’ League, the district 
inspector of child protection, and several delegates of main 
industrial factories in the district of the school. The sta¬ 
tion workers investigate the individual cases of truancy, 
delinquency, school maladjustment, etc., using the case- 
study method. They also make surveys and special investi¬ 
gations of the vicinity of the school, discovering the hang¬ 
outs of boys’ gangs, suspected houses of prostitution, 
saloons, the character of commercialized recreational estab¬ 
lishments, cinemas, etc., frequented by the children of the 
area. In studying the individual (problem) child, the inves¬ 
tigation usually must discover and state the social and work 
attitudes of the members of the child’s family, their eco¬ 
nomic and cultural level, mutual relations and types of con¬ 
flict of the family members and the child, the character of 
home education and supervision, etc. In making surveys of 
the town district, maps marking the places where special 
attention of child-welfare organizations or child-protective 
workers is needed are made. An attempt is then made to 
liquidate so-called “herds” of juvenile delinquency by 
planned social and pedagogical action. The services of the 
station may be grouped in the following classifications: 

a) Educational, medical, and “societal” action, in relation to the child 

b) General support for the child's family (social support, supervision, 
parent education, compulsory medical treatment, administrative control 
and judicial proceedings) 

c) Supervision of the school (improvement of school supervision and 
individual work:, elimination of the different defects in the school, which 
sometimes produce bad conduct and negative attitudes in school children) 

d) Supervision of r*/r<7xe/ioo/ activities of children (organization of 
playgrounds, boys’ and girls’ clubs, good recreational opportunities, pro¬ 
longation of the school tiny, etc.) 

c) Planning measures of general improvement of the district (liqui¬ 
dation of tlic vice and crime herds, anti-alcoholism campaigns, exterm¬ 
ination of old primitive family customs, such as treating the wife and 
children as domestic slaves, etc.) 

5. Children of elementary-school age who are to be trans¬ 
ferred to special classes or schools because of inferior men¬ 
tal ability or bad conduct must be previously examined in 
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e Institute of Children's Study or in the city pedagogical 
boratorics. A special social worker, a member of the in- 
itutional staff, makes a study of the children's home con- 
tions and social environment in the past and present, in 
:dcr to discover the factors conditioning such mental 
feriority or lack of discipline. A special history is filed 
every such ease. 

6. The next kind of practical investigation of social en¬ 
rollment in the Soviet schools is an investigation conducted 
t connection with the vocational guidance of pupils. This 
ivestigation is a part of a vocational-guidance program, 
ic purpose of which is to discover vocational tendencies 
ad attitudes of the youth. The social part of this program 
sntains the description of the main interests, social and 
rofessional traits of the pupil; a description of the social, 
altural, and vocational history of the members of his 
imily; special data of importance for the child’s profes- 
onal choice; the character of his friends and mates in the 
:hool, etc. All these data are collected by means of a 
etailed questionnaire, answered by the subject under an 
ivestigator's supervision, by interviews with his parents, 
nd by findings of different vocational tests. 

1. A thorough social investigation, as a rule, is also 
cmductcd in the case of juvenile delinquents (not attend- 
ig school) previous to the hearing of their eases before 
lie Minors’ Commissions, which replaced the former system 
f children's courts, modeled after the American pattern. 2 
These investigations are made by a special officer of the 
Commission, called investigating educator, who is very 
imilar to the American probation officer, the only difference 
■eing that the investigating educator is a member of the 
Minors’ Commission and takes part in the final deliberation 

• Minora' Commission* were Introduced in Soviet Russia soon after llie Octolrer Revolu- 
on in the beginning of ttie year ISIS. Since that time the laws governing tiieir comlitu- 
on and function were modified, nnd now they nre regulated by un net of July 11. 1931. 
ccordlng to this Inw, tl,o Bluff of the Commtesion consists of nn experienced [icdfiROglcid 
orkcr ns n president, n physician especially connected with the children's Institutions, n 
iiBliec of the People’* Court (American district judge). one or itevernl investigating educa- 
na.nnd representatWes of lbs Society ol friend* of Children, Yount Communists' i.CBRue, 
ntl the local Council of Trade Unions. Tlic Commission is competent to lienr niul deter¬ 
mine nil cases of children below sixteen years of age. The Commission applies only measures 
f medico-pedagogical character; imprisonment curtnol l» discerned. This commission 
nl«o n local conLer of child protection In every city or town. 
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of medico-pcdagogical measures adopted for the child. If 
the boy or the girl attends school the investigation usually 
is made by one of the members of the Children’s Protective 
Station. The investigating educators investigate also all 
criminal cases in which the health, the security, and the 
sexual integrity of children are involved, as, for instance, 
cases of cruelty to children, desertion of children, sex 
offenses against children, etc, 

I shall not describe the technique of investigation of 
social or home environment used in the above mentioned 
practical situations because the technique is analogous to 
that used in the United States in similar cases. I only wish 
to mention that the attention of the social investigator 
usually is directed not so much to material attributes of 
the home or neighborhood of the child as to his interaction 
with other persons and with members of bis family par¬ 
ticularly. 

A much more complex and difficult problem is presented 
by the study of the social environment of the school child 
for purposes of modifying the “large social environment,” 
which informally educates the child. Our educational 
scientists do not consider such environment as something 
hardened or unchangeable like the hereditary traits of a 
man. On the contrary, they think that the “large social 
environment” can be changed by conscious and deliberate 
intervention of human activities, carried on not only by 
means of legislative acts or administrative control, but 
mainly by educational and cultural influences exercised on 
the different classes of the population, which are carriers of 
certain traditional, social conceptions, beliefs, habits, and 
behavior attitudes. In the pedagogical literature of Soviet 
Russia, one can find even a special term “environmental 
pedagogy,” which supposes that the social environment, 
like a pupil himself, may he educationally influenced by de¬ 
liberate and effective methods. 

In order to influence the social environment, however, 
one must begin with studying it just as one studies the indi¬ 
vidual who is to be educated. Mere statistical methods— 
methods of mass quantitative measurements—cannot be 
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Ircctly used because the components of the social environ- 
icnt do not have physical characteristics and until now they 
ave not been precisely defined. It is necessary, therefore, 
o make, in the first place, an analysis of different social 
nits (such as a family, group, corporation, town, village, 
tc.) from the point of view of their characteristic traits 
nd elements. In the second place, it is necessary to make 
qualitative evaluation of different types of social units 
nd their elements according to their eventual effects on the 
ocial development and social conduct of an individual who 
ives in such environment. Finally, the student must learn 
iow to make appropriate combinations and sum up these 
nvironmental values to simplify the too large quantity of 
hese distinct denominators of social environment. 

In the Soviet literature there arc several essays which try 
o construct “the profile" of social environment, analogous 
o the profiles used for the summary of pedagogical data 
in children. Lack of space does not allow me to give even 
i short summary of these essays. I shall give only a brief 
iccount of the scheme, as described in my book on this ques- 
ton, published a few years ago. 1 

The social environment educating the child is like a child 
tsclf; it is always in the process of continuous growth. 
This environment gradually becomes a field of larger and 
note complicated social connections. To the age of two 
o three years, the child's development proceeds exclusively 
n its home or family circle. All social altitudes and con- 
lections of the child arc conditioned by die character of 
its parents and kindred. This type of influence usually 
;ontinues during the whole period of its immaturity. After 
the age of three years, however, the family home circle 
jsually is supplemented by a new, small circle of the child's 
playmates (child’s play circle). The shared play activity 
of the little boy helps him to develop certain emotional atti¬ 
tudes to the other little people’s actions and the regular 
response to different play situations. In subsequent years 
this play circle becomes larger, the mode of activities 

■P. iubUnaky, Methods of Ihe Social IrtttsUtation cf Children (Leningrad 1929). 
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changes, and the boy learns what we call the fair-play spirit 
in his partnership activity. 

During the preschool age the boy gradually enters into* 
the new social circle of the grown-up people, who visit his 
home or with whom he becomes acquainted during his visits 
or short interviews outside the home (neighborhood) circle. 
The new social connections give him a certain orientation 
in the larger social environment, composed of the people 
surrounding his family and the families of his playmates. 
The boy begins to compare the different social conditions, 
social standards, customs, and manners, thus making his first 
steps in social evaluation. 

With school enlistment the child enters into the new 
circle of teachers and class comrades. Life and work in 
the school give him the opportunity to know the meaning 
of different social conceptions. He rationalizes his social 
reactions, develops the idea of social duty, fixes the habits 
of teamwork, acquires the knowledge of a social life far 
beyond his neighborhood in the past and in the present time. 
The school is an ordered child’s community. 

During the first years of adolescence (about twelve to 
thirteen), the boy enters a small, newly formed group of 
his pals or personal friends. This closed collective is a 
separate group having its own commonly shared interests, 
aims, and standards, different from and sometimes opposed 
to home and school standards. This little group, which 
under bad influence easily degenerates into the gang, is 
normally a station of social experimentation for the boys, 
where they form anew their social attitudes and values. 
The practice of such a group (or the pals circle) is a mighty 
determinator of the social conduct of boys and girls in 
the early adolescent years. 

At the age of fifteen to sixteen years or later, according 
to local social conditions, the boy enters a professional or 
manual work life or apprenticeship; in other words, he is. 
now in the circle of grown-up working people where he 
acquires the essential professional skills and habits. 

Wc may, therefore, differentiate social backgrounds of 
the child, dividing them into six main life circles: (1) 
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mily home; (2) playmates; (2) neighborhood; (4) 
liool life; (5) pals group; (ft) professional nr work rcla- 
ms. livery such circle has a double function: (1) forma¬ 
te or educational, inasmuch as it contributes to the do 
lopment and the growth of certain socially relevant psy- 
olngical and bchavnristic attitudes and qualities, and (2) 
otcctivc, inasmuch as it ftflotd* to tlm growing child the 
:eded care and protection against the dangerous ami harm* 

I influences and disorderly life. The social value of each 
rcle is determined, therefore, by die grade of its educa- 
mal or formative cflicicncy and by its protective capacity, 
he moments which strengthen and enlarge these social 
inctions of the environment are positive values, and the 
ornents which deform or destroy them are negative ones, 
his criterion gives the possibility of evaluating every com¬ 
ment of the social environment in the whole ami of each 
rcle particularly. The widely accepted method of evalua* 
Dn consists of a scheme of standardized descriptions of 
fferent types and levels, marked by paints, from l to 5 
>r every important characteristic trait. Using a special 
tter for the denomination of each trait, one can make a 
lort formula of the social backgrounds of every child, 
crtainly this formula will not give the whole picture, but 
can signalize to the teacher or social worker feeble points 
{ the social environment where educational or protective 
•.inforcemcnt or radical changes are needed. This scheme 
so allows us to give the genetic characteristics of different 
rata of social environment in the life of the child. 

The scientific study of social backgrounds of school chil- 
fen was entirely unknown in the prerevolutionary times 
Russia, and even now it is still in the stage of experi- 
entation. The number of mass surveys, scientifically 
anned, is not large. Russian pedagogical thought is faced 
m with the need of improving methods of teaching in the 
hools in connection with the tremendous increase of the 
imber of schools and pupils under the regime of general 
tmpulsory education. This need has dominated all scicn- 
fic research in education in the last years. 



leisukk-timk social backgrounds in a 

SUBURBAN COMMUNITY 
John K. I'ox 

Whal is the status nf the school child’s leisure time in the 
small-town suburban community? Leisure time, for the 
purpose of this study, is defined as that waking time spent 
outside of the following necessary activities: sleeping, eat¬ 
ing, personal care, home duties, homework, time in school, 
paid employment, and transportation to work and school. 
Leisure interests are considered to be those expressions 
of preferences and activities in which the child indulges 
in his leisure time-activities, “just because he wants to.” 

Sociologists say the behavior of the child is affected by 
many situations—the family, school, playground, movies, 
gangs, and scouts. This means that there are educational 
processes outside the formal program of the public school. 
If this is true, a study of the child within this congeries of 
situations is essential. Such a study should help to bring 
a visualisation of educational problems in terms of the 
needs and activities of the whole community. 

Problem . The problem as set forth in this study is to 
discover how the suburban children of Hatters town 1 Bor¬ 
ough spend their leisure time in their usual school, piny, 
and work environment; what the influences playing upon 
them arc; whether there arc significant differences caused 
by the biological facts of sex and age; and whether the so¬ 
ciological facts of nationality, socio-economic status (as 
indicated by parent's occupation and place of residence), 
home duties, grade in school, and religion play a part in the 
child's choice of leisure activities. A description of the 
borough follows: 

The borough of Mattersrown is a decentralized residential suburb 
of 10,000 persons; one of the hundreds of smaller towns and cities in 
the area dominated by the metropolises of Warsaw and Munich, which, 
are respectively, eight and twenty miles away, because of its proximitj 
to these cities and because of excellent railroad connections, the borough 
underwent a complete transformation when the commuters began to 

'The nntnea of localities are disguised. 
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oak for suitable home mu* within daily traveling distance of the cities. 

As Uic as \W). the center of ttuuwwn wm devoted almost entirely 
o the manufacturing of hat#, and the recid-nts and their homes were 
ypieal of a mill town. Mow the faitoti'a ate gone and tht thief busU 
icss of the borough i« largely that of providing comfortable suburban 
tomes for the successful Warsaw and Munich professional and business 
Tien who have become well established. It ii a realm of consumption 
rather than production, of play and leisure in contrast with the work 
uvi business of Warsaw and Munich. 

Following the big increase: of population which came after the World 
War, the borough has become differentiated into natural areas filled 
ivith social cliques, people who consider themselves on different social 
jlancs. The Mountain Grove people established their private social 
Jub, became a homogeneous community of "social registerites," and the 
Inhabitants received much social prestige through residence there. The 
ild Mountain Grove pioneers hare become alarmed at the repeated in¬ 
vasion of new real-estate developments and have set up social barriers, 
which the newcomers have found impossible to penetrate. 

The transformation from the old village to the modern suburb might 
easily have been the work ol a magician, for there arc now present 
within the borough's limits bits of practically all of the social levels 
of Warsaw and Munich. The range extends from % “Little Italy” in 
aid Hattentown to the homes of the "400" in Mountain Grove. Fall¬ 
ing between the two extremes are representatives of the intervening 
classes usually found in only the largest of cities. 

Disregarding social barriers, residents usually think of the borough 
as having three major residential divisions, approaching homogeneity, 
and, for the purpose of simplifying the study all of the old and recent 
developments were lumped into three groups, described as follows: 

Mountain Grove: This is the "ritey" section of the borough and is 
peopled largely by wealthy Warsaw and Munich business men, poli¬ 
ticians, public officials, lawyers, and scientific research men whose names 
arc familiar in metropolitan circles. Mountain Grove has the distinc¬ 
tion of being rated as one of the ultra fashionable suburbs of Warsaw 
and Munich. 

Linden Bluff: Here arc the homes of Warsaw and Munich minor 
executives, and research and clerical workers whose salaries rnngc from 
14,000 to $10,000. 

Old Hatterstown: Since this was the first residential section in the 
borough, one finds the descendants of the old settlers living there. 
Other groups making their homes in this area because of the cheaper 
land values and rentals are the municipal employees, lower salaried 
workers, local merchants, the Italians, and a few commuters. 

There arc few customs that arc common at once to Mountain Grove, 
Linden. Bluff, and Hatterstown, and one will perhaps seek a long time 
before he finds any common views which hold the population of the 
various sections of the borough together in any common purpose. Con¬ 
sequently, in the study of the leisure interests of the children, they were 
divided into three groups, according to the place of residence of their 
parents. 
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Method. The method used to obtain information about 
leisure-time interests and activities as they are reflected in 
everyday experiences was a careful adaptation of the diary 
form, closely modeled after that used by Janet Fowler Nel¬ 
son in the recent Y, W. C. A. leisure-time study. 8 The 
following paragraphs briefly describe the schedules used; 

1. Basic background data serving to define the groups under con¬ 
sideration and to facilitate control of important factors; i.e., age, grade, 
sex, nationality, religion, economic status of parents, and place of resi¬ 
dence within the borough (the latter implying social strata). 

2. For collecting data as to time spent in each activity a time-diary 
record in half-hour units was filled in by the selected children for three 
full day6—school day (Friday), Saturday, and Sunday. All activities 
were recorded m the diary form from the time of getting up in the 
morning until going to bed at night. Regarding the value of the diary, 
Miss Nelson says, "Although it is admittedly a meager sample of any 
one individual's time, nevertheless, in terms of the group, it is prob¬ 
ably a more true picture of the division of a day into school, work, 
and play hours and how those hours are actually spent than innumerable 
questionnaires would or could ever elicit." 8 

Sampling. Schedule questionnaires were distributed to 
530 children, the actual number of students in the selected 
grades. Three hundred and seventy-two, or 70.2 per cent 
of the total population of these grades, were completed. To 
achieve a representative sample of the school children that 
would have all the significant characteristics of the total 
township school population, in their relative proportions, 
selection was made at regular intervals. 

A preliminary study showed that children below the sixth 
grade were not capable of doing a good Job on the diaries, 
consequently all the school children of the borough in the 
sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades were selected to : 
fill in the diary forms. These groups represented all of the 
sixth grades in the borough's four public elementary schools 
and its three private schools; the eighth-grade selection in¬ 
cluded the three private schools and the middle group in 
Hatterstown Junior High- School, which contains the sev¬ 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades. All of the high-school stu¬ 
dents in the borough attend Hatterstown Public High 
School, and schedules were distributed to all of the students 

This particular technique la known for its reliability in Riving relatively accurate infor¬ 
mation on Bpnrc-time activities and la In coniraal with several less exact techniques. 

'Janet Kow/cr Nelson, Summary of Report on Leisure Time Study, Y. W. C. A,, ftetr 
York City, 1933. p. 4. 
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n the tenth and twelfth grades. 

fiflsic granpi. In setting up this analysis of Icisurc- 
ictivity material, it was necessary first in determine the 
)a$ic groups involved for purposes of description and com- 
larison. 

Since the primary considerations were the leisure-time 
nAlienees playing upon the hoys and girls of tlic township's 
schools, the groups were automatically divided into sex and 
grade divisions for the junior and senior high school. I'or 
the sixth-grade groups, it was possible to further classify 
them in three additional groups according to the place of 
residence of their parents. The leisure-time interests of 
the children as reflected by the section of the borough in 
which they live furnish the most interesting part of the 
study. The leisure interests were studied in terms of their 
incidence in the three natural areas, Mountain Grove, Lin¬ 
den Bluff, and Old Hattersimvn, into which the borough 
was divided as approaching homogeneity regarding the 
socio-economic status of the parents, in terms of the various 
school grades, and in boys' groups versus girl groups. This 
gives a total of twelve different groups which act as con¬ 
trols upon each other. 

Only a few suggestive results of this study of leisure-time 
backgrounds can be presented here. The completed study 
will be available eventually. 

Most popular sports. In analyzing results, it is reason¬ 
able to assume that the sports taught by the school and by 
the municipal playground should bead the list. The start¬ 
ling discovery, however, is made that fourteen of the first 
twenty sports in popularity are not taught by the school. 
Most of the school-taught sports used in interscholastic 
contests, such as basketball, football, track, baseball, and 
soccer, are recognized as having no carry-over value to later 
life whatever. In surveying the results, it is evident that 
the above sports should not constitute the major athletic 
activities of the school program, but activities suclv as 
tennis, golf, swimming, handball, volleyball, horseshoes, 
bowling, and skating should be encouraged because the 
pupils can engage in them after leaving school. 
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Only six of the first twenty in popularity arc team games. 
Baseball, basketball, football, soccer, field hockey, and vol¬ 
leyball rank 1, 3, 5, 6, 9, and 19, respectively. The other 
fourteen are individual activities with swimming and tennis 
ranking second and fourth among the entire group. 

Difficulties were met in properly classifying the activities 
listed on the diaries, for it seemed as though these children 
did everything. After tabulating several completed diaries, 
it was found that the groups defined tended to do certain 
things at certain times, c.g., sleeping, eating, going to school, 
walking home, playing the radio, etc.; consequently, the fol¬ 
lowing headings were used to classify the activities: 

Necessary /fcfiviiiet 


Sleeping 

Personal service 
Kiting 

Home dvitieB 


Transportation to school and work 
Time spent in school 
Homework 

Work outside of home 


Leisure Activities 


Magazines and hooks 

Dancing 

Radio 

Leisure transportation 
Singing and playing instruments 
Newspapers 
Resting 

Club and scoot meetings 
Attending athletic contests 
Visiting and entertaining 
Automobile tiding 
Hiking 

Walking—strolling 
Movies 

Religious activities 


Nothing—loafing 
Bicycle riding 
Roller skating 
Horseback riding 
Stayed after school 
Hobbies 

Spontaneous outdoor play* 
Spontaneous indoor play* 
Indoor quiet organized play 1 
Highly organized outdoor play 
Indoor active organized play 1 
Talked with family 
Letter writing 
Fashion show 


An analysis of the 372 diaries showing the manner in 
which the 24 hours of the day are distributed; the actual 
amount of time devoted to the various necessary activities; 
and the amount of time devoted to the various necessary 


l I‘or the purpose o( classifying oil physical-recreation activities, the invcsHgalor devised 
five divisions, as follows: 

ORFINtTlONS 

]. Sf>on!n»tDu.t outdoor ploy. Du|door play having no rules; imaginative ploy, bucU as 
playing in the ymd, down l>y the brook 

2. Spontaneous indoor play- Indoor ploy having no rules; imaginative piny, aa playing 
wiili dolls, dressing up 

3. indoor active organitul play. Indoor games requiring physical activity and formal 
equipment, ns pfng pong, bowling, and tmekclbali 

4. In door guitf organised play. Indoor games with act rules and equipment, ns checkers, 
parchecsi. bagatelle, and cord game* 

5. UleMy organised outdoor play. Outdoor active team games with standardized rules 
and equipment, oa football and baseball 
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activities; and the amount of time left for leisure have been 
selected as the initial approach to the problem. 

The following table presents an analysis of a school day 
(Friday), work day (Saturday), and Sunday in the above 
terms for the entire group. 

An Analysis of an Average Twenty-Four Hour School Day, Saturday, 
and Sunday for the Total Group 


Friday Saturday Sunday 

Activity Hours Mmulrs llouts M faults Hours At faults 

1 2 3 4 

Sleeping.. 9.00 10.10 10.21 

Time in school. 5.26 .... ■••• 

Eating... 1.45 1.39 1.47 

Personal service . 1.06 1.20 .59 

Transportation to school 

and work .. ,46 .02 .01 

Homework . .24 .20 .41 

Home duties ■ .31 1.35 .41 

Work outside home. .12 .32 .16 

No record... .07 .12 .09 

Leisure . 4,43 8.13 9.05 


When a comparison is made of the control groups, the 
following conclusions are reached: 

1. Sleep: a) Children sleep less as they get older. 

b) Boys and girls sleep about the same amount. 

2. Eating: There is no difference in the amount of time spent in 
eating except on Sundays when the Old Hattcrstown children averaged 
20 to 25 minutes longer than Mountain Grove nnd Linden Bluff children. 
Sunday dinner is the big meal of the week for the Italians, who form 
50 per cent of the population of Old Hatterstown, and much time is 
spent by the family in eating it. On Sunday, there seems to be a ten¬ 
dency for the children, as they get older, to spend more time eating, 

3. Personal service: 

a) There is noted a consistent tendency, as the socio-economic 
status of the parents rises, for the children to spend more time on 
such activities as bathing, care of the nails, brushing the teeth, and 
combing the hair. For example, the children of Old Hatterstown 
spend less time than the children from Linden Bluff, and the latter, 
in turn, spend less than the children from Mountain Grove. 

b) The older the child and the more advanced in school, the 
more time is spent in personal care, 

c) Saturday must be bath day, for more time is spent on per¬ 
sonal care than on Friday or Sunday. 

d) Girls spend slightly more time on this activity than boys. 

4. Home duties: 

a) As one would expect, the Old Hatterstown children have 
more home responsibility and do more work around the home than 
do their wealthier cousins in Linden Bluff and Mountain Grove, 
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b) As children get older, they help more in the care of the home. 

c) Girls do from two to three times as much work around the 
house as the boys. 

5. Homework: The older the student and the further advanced in 
school, the more time is spent in studying at home. 

6. Work outside of home: 

a) The children who work for wages arc pretty well concen¬ 
trated in tile Old Hatterstown section, where they arc forced by 
economic necessity to seek outside employment. 

b) Most of the paid work was done by boys, who served as golf 

caddies. 

7. Time reserved for leisure: 

a) More time spent in home duties and work outside of home 
causes the children of poor parents to have from ten to thirty per 
cent less leisure time than the children of Linden Bluff and Moun¬ 
tain Grove. 

b) Boys have more leisure time than girls due to the latter 
spending more time on personal service and home duties. 

In considering the manner in which the children spent 
their leisure time in terms of per cent of each group par¬ 
ticipating on the combined three days, the following con¬ 
clusions arc reached; 


Rank Order anti Comparison of the Most Frequent Leisure-Time Activi¬ 
ties Between the Boys and Girls' Groups in Terms of Per Cent 
Reporting Them on Saturday 


AcUtily 

Leisure transportation. 

Magazines and books. ,... 

Radio......... 

Vtailing and entertaining. 

Mnvlea.... 

Newspapers.. 

Spontaneous outdoor play....... 

Indoor quiet or ran (zed play. 

Walking—strolling.... 

Singing and playing Instruments.. 
Nothing—loafing..,............ 

Automobile riding.... 

Hobbies.... 

Highly organized outdoor play... 

Spontaneous Indoor play.. 

Dnneing..... 

Bicycle riding... 

Indoor active organized gomes... 

Talked with family. 

Club and scout meeting.... 

Resting... 

Religious activities... 


Actual P. E. Critical 

\:rr _... d . i ;. 


B T 

Girls 

3 

Difference 

4 

Difference 

G 

Jialia 

6 

GO.O 

71.1 

11.1 


i".64 

38.3 

44.2 

5.0 

*3.6 

37.8 

40.4 

2.6 

3.6 

.72 

23.0 

48.6 

19.7 

3.4 

6.79 

33.8 

29. G 

4.3 

3.4 

1.26 

30.6 

30.8 

.2 

3.4 

.056 

33.0 

23.1 

10.8 

1.9 

3.27 

J8.3 

20.0 

2.2 

2.9 

.76 

12.8 

17.3 

4.5 

2.7 

1.67 

7.2 

21.2 

14.0 

2.5 

5.GO 

13.3 

12.8 

.6 

2,5 

.2 

11.1 

11.6 

.4 

2.3 

.17 

11.7 

9.0 

2.7 

2.2 

1.23 

16.1 

1.3 

24.8 

2.7 

5.48 

4.4 

9.6 

6.2 

3.3 

2.74 

4.4 

8.3 

3.9 


i’.ii 

7.2 

5.1 

2.1 

T.9 

8.9 

.6 

8.3 

1.5 

5,53 

2.8 

G.l 

3.3 

1.6 

1.53 

1 .7 

4.6 

2.8 

1.3 

2.15 

4.4 

1.3 

3.1 

1.3 

2.38 

.C 

1.9 

1..3 

.8 

1.03 


1. Reading. Next to physical play, which was given five subdivisions, 
the reading of magazines, books, and newspapers was the most important 
of all activities for school children, Because of the very different 
nature of type of reading, it was further classified into two divisions, 
one for the reading of magazines and books and the other for newspapers. 

a) Magazines and books. Girls read more of this type of literature 
than do hoys. There is a slight increase in interest as the grade ad¬ 
vances. One would probably be justified from the community sixth- 
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grade results in saying that, as socio-economic levels of the parents rise, 
there is a tendency for their sixth-grade children to read inure magazines 
and books. 

b) Newspapers, There is a slight average difference in favor of the 
boys over the girls in the reading of newspapers. Although the tendency 
is not consistent on all days, children of wealthier parents tend to read 
more newspapers. This is not true on Sunday, which is probably 
due to many of the Old Ilattcrstown parents taking a Sunday paper 
while they don't take a daily. 

2. Radio. From the number who reported listening to the radio, its 
importance is revealed as a medium of passing time lor the children 
of people with small incomes. On a school day, more people listened 
to the radio than participated in any single activity, except combined 
reading and physical play in its various forms. It was second only 
to the reading of magazines and books on Saturday, while on Sunday 
it was led by newspaper reading and religious activities. There seems 
to be no significant difference between the age, sex, or economic status 
groups in the per cent participating. 

3. Movies. According to the sample, the boys attend slightly more 
than do the girls. Children from the more exclusive areas go to the 
movies more on week days, but the order is reversed on Sunday. 

4. Spontaneous outdoor play. The results arc largely in favor of the 
boy9 as against the girls. Among the community groups the odds are 
not so overwhelming, but one is probably Justified in saying that children 
from poorer homes arc more prone to play outdoors in this manner 
than their wealthier cousins. 

5. Spontaneous indoor play. Girls are more likely than boys, accord¬ 
ing to the results, to participate in this type of play indoors. The ten¬ 
dencies arc not consistent among the community groups. 

6. Highly organized outdoor play. The differences are probably large 
enough to justify one in saying that, given any two normal groups of 
boys and girls, the former will always participate more than the latter 
in this type ofi play. As the community gets wealthier, there is a ten¬ 
dency for their sixth-grade children to play fewer highly organized 
games. The three days produced the same result. Children from Old 
Hatterstown always played more, with Linden Bluff next, and Moun¬ 
tain Grove last. 

7. Indoor quiet organized play. There is a slight tendency for the 
girls always to lead the boys in percentage engaging in this type of play. 
Community comparisons show that children on the average from better 
class homes participate more in games of this type. 

8. Indoor active organized play. The boys more than the girls seem 
to prefer active games indoors. The community differences arc not 
significant. 

9. Strolling — walking. As a recreation activity, walking seems to 
appeal to girls more than hoys. An analysis by community reveals no 
significant tendencies. 

10. Club and scout meetings. Although the results arc not conclusive, 
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over the boys in sucli social activities within the home, The tendency 
among communities seems to be for the children of the better class homes 
to do more visiting and entertaining. 

12. Automobile riding. The difference between the boys and girls is 
not significant. As one would naturally expect, the children coming 
from wealthier homes arc able to ride more in automobiles. 

13. Hobbies. The boys have more hobbies than girls. There seems 
to be a tendency for the children of Linden Bluff to have more hobbies 
than Mountain Grove and Old Hntterstown children. This is probably 
due to so many engineer fathers who, in pursuing their own hobbies 
around the home, make it easy for the children to follow them. 

14. Dancing . This form of recreation prevails much more among 
sixth graders in homes of well-to-do families. 

Ill considering the average amount of time spent by group 
averages in the more popular twenty-nine leisure activities, 
these activities were classified into eleven crude major 
divisions: 


Outdoor Recreation 
Spontaneous outdoor play 
Highly organized outdoor play 
Hiking 
Walking 
Bicycling 
Roller skating 
Horseback riding 
Indoor Recreation 
Spontaneous indoor play 
Indoor active organized play 
Indoor quiet organized play 
Letter writing 
Stayed after school 
Fashion show 
Dancing 

Attending athletic contests 
Hobbies 


Radio 

Reading 

Magazines and books 
Newspapers 

Club and scout meetings 
Trips 

Leisure transportation 
Automobile riding 
Visiting or entertaining 
Talked with family 
Movies 
Music 

Singing or playing an instrument 
Religious activities 
Lounging 
Resting 
Loafing 


A sample table for the bays’ and girls’ groups on Friday 
is given below. 
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It is not possible to discuss all of the activities; conse¬ 
quently, the partial treatment of only one major classifica¬ 
tion, Outdoor Recreation, will be presented here. 

Outdoor recreation. It is interesting to find that of the number par¬ 
ticipating in outdoor recreation on Friday, the sixth-grade community 
groups spent a much larger average amount of time than did the upper 
grades. It was the most important activity for the younger children 
in calling for sustained attention, but it was outranked by both reading 
and radio in the upper grades. The greatest difference was shown 
between Linden Bluff sixth graders arid the high-school seniors, the 
former spending an average of 1 hour and 39 minutes, or 33,5 per cent 
of their total leisure, while the senior average was only five minutes, 
or 2.1 per cent of their leisure in outdoor recreation on Friday. 

The boys averaged 49.9 minutes outdoors while the girls averaged 
only 35.4 minutes. 

On Saturday, the trend was in the same direction between the younger 
and older children. The total leisure increased approximately four hours 
for all groups, and much of this was spent in outdoor recreation. The 
largest difference was between the Mountain Grove sixth graders, who 
spent 3 hours and 2 minutes in this manner or 34.6 per cent of their 
total leisure and the high-school seniors who played outdoors an average 
of only 44.4 minutes or 8.9 per cent of their leisure. 

One would expect the number of boys playing outdoors to average 
more time per individual than the girls, arid they did. The time for 
boys wns 2 hours 46.5 minutes ns against 56.3 minutc9 for girls. 

The community sixth-grade groups spent approximately the same 
average amount of time on Sunday playing outdoors. As the grade rose 
the individuals averaged less time; e.g., Linden Bluff sixth grade spent 
2 hours and 45 minutes, and the seniors 32.4 minutes. 

The boys averaged 1 hour 44.7 minutes while the girls averaged 
only 1 hour 6.5 minutes, 

Ecological method. A method used to advantage in the 
study is that which has been designated by sociologists as 
ecological; a study of society in its distributive aspects. 

A base map was prepared for the Borough of Hatters- 
town showing the geographic distribution of various types of 
social facts in relation to their backgrounds and to each 
other. Various types of data were spotted on the maps 
showing graphic correlations between social facts. In the 
study of Hatterstown, the preparation of the base map 
proved invaluable both in delimiting and describing the area 
served by the public-recreation facilities and in suggesting 
explanations arising in the course of the investigation. 

Case-study method. The study of the leisure-time social 
backgrounds of the children of Hatterstown gains greatly 
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in significance because eventually it will be thrown against 
the larger background of a complete case study of the total 
community. This community study has employed socio¬ 
logical methods analagous to those exemplified in the work 
of Lyods ( s Blumcnthal, 0 Shaw and McKay, 7 Thrasher, 8 and 
Click. 5 An understanding of the significance of leisure-time 
backgrounds also implies a study of their relationships to 
the larger cultural complexes involved in the metropolitan 
area, the region, the section (of the country), and in the 
nation as a whole. 

The case-study method is also indispensable in this in¬ 
vestigation to illuminate the statistical trends suggested 
above and to indicate their significance in relation to the 
educational problems of individual children. To this end, 
case studies of various types of children are being prepared 
to fill out the total picture. 

The implications for education of this type of study, al¬ 
though space is lacking here for their discussions or even 
enumeration, are far-reaching and suggest themselves in 
wide variety to students of educational and recreational 
problems. 

‘Koljcn S. Lyml, MitMItiomlNcw York; Ilarcourt, Draco end Company, 1929),t-f550 fin, 

•Albert IMumcnthal, Small Tom Sniff (Chicago: The UnWcralty ol Chicago ness, 1932), 
xvil+HlC]ip. 

ration In Juttnlli Dillnqumy (Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1931), 401 w. 

UntiwU: A fottu ej Urban Palmagy (to be published), 

•Wtonrlio (to be published). 



THE MOTION PICTURE AS INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 

Paul G. Crbssev 

Associate Director, Motion Picture Study, New York University 


Among the major activities and social forces which im¬ 
pinge upon the life of the school child, there are few which 
have, even upon superficial examination, the opportunity 
for influence which the commercial cinema possesses. The 
average time spent by the city child in attending the movie 
would alone seem to suggest the cinema’s potential influ¬ 
ence. In the effort of Dale 1 to establish an approximation 
of the national cinema attendance by children and young 
people, he reached the conclusion that in the United States 
even young children from five to eight years of age now 
attend on the average of twenty-two times a year, and that 
the attendance rate of children and young people from 
eight to nineteen years of age makes it possible to say that 
a movie a week is the cinema diet for the younger mem¬ 
bers of our American society. 

In the research upon motion pictures and boy life, which 
is at this time being completed at New York University 
under the directorship of Professor Thrasher, it was found 
that in an interstitial area in Manhattan the approximate 
average estimated attendance for boys from twelve to six¬ 
teen years of age was 83.4 visits a year, or 1.6 visits per 
week. If even the time per visit spent by the child in the 
motion-picture theater is restricted to two hours, it would 
seem that the boys in this interstitial area spend in theaters 
at least 166.8 hours a year. Since most children arc known 
to remain frequently for a second showing of the photoplay 
it is a conservative estimate that they spend annually at 
least a fifth as much time at the cinema as in attending 
school. Nor is extensive movie attendance restricted to the 


lEdgiir Dnlc. Children't Attendant! at Motion Pictures (to be publhlicd by Tile Macmillan 
Company this year). 
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city children of interstitial areas. Although considerable 
statistical evidence supports the hypothesis that the highest 
rate of child attendance is to be found in areas of maximum 
congestion and poverty, it would be incorrect to assume 
that cinema attendance is not now a well-nigh universal 
practice of nil classes of children and young people in our 
American cities, 

At the same time, the opportunity to go to the movies 
is regarded almost universally by both children and parents 
as the child’s natural right. Frequently, children with 1 the 
tacit support of many adults have attempted to justify their 
truancy, their insubordinance towards strict parents, and 
even their petty stealing by claiming that these were the 
only ways by which they could “see the show.” For ado¬ 
lescents, “going to the movies” is not only a means for self- 
instruction in love making, dress, and etiquette but also is 
a step in courtship almost universally accepted. 

For adults as well the motion picture is increasingly be¬ 
coming an accepted part of their round of life; cinema 
attendance may have very different meanings for various 
individuals, yet for most the screen is in some way an in¬ 
tegral part of their lives. Inescapable, then, is the con¬ 
clusion that the cinema is not only an established institution 
in American communities but that “going to the movies” 
is rapidly becoming an American folkway as well. 

The great frequency of cinema attendance by children 
and young people is not without its important educational 
effect. The motion-picture industry is clearly of that group 
of quasi-educational enterprises whose business by the very 
nature of things cannot be regarded solely from the point 
of view of private profit. Though organized commercially 
to “sell” entertainment, the motion-picture industry dis¬ 
penses a great deal of informal education—general infor¬ 
mation, patterns, and not a little in the way of standards 
and personal ideals. That such is true cannot now be dis¬ 
puted. The recently published works of Blumcr, Blumcr 
and Hauser, Dale, Holaday and Stoddard, Peters, Peter¬ 
son and Thurstone, to mention but a partial list of the 
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contributions to the Payne Fund Studies, 3 afford ample evi¬ 
dence that when the child or youth goes to the movies he ac¬ 
quires from, the experience much more than entertainment, 
General information concerning realms of life of which the 
individual does not have other knowledge, specific informa¬ 
tion and suggestions concerning fields of immediate per¬ 
sonal interest, techniques of crime, methods of avoiding 
detection, and of escape from the law, as well as countless 
techniques for gaining special favors and for interesting the 
opposite sex in oneself arc among the educational contri¬ 
butions of entertainment films. To be included, also, are 
the schemes of life, the aesthetic standards, and the per¬ 
sonal ideals and values which are presented upon the screen 
and which under special circumstances, chiefly a certain few 
characteristic social situations, become significantly a part 
of the life patterns of these young people. 

It should be carefully noted, however, that what is 
adopted from the films by children and young people is by 
no means uniform as to extent or content. What is taken 
over depends on a variety of conditioning factors, impor¬ 
tant among which are the character, temperament, and per¬ 
sonality of the child and the nature of his varied social 
backgrounds represented in racial and nationality heritages, 
economic and occupational levels, religious experiences, and 
community traditions. 

The educational importance of the motion picture for 
childhood and youth can be understood in part by reference 
to certain characteristics of childhood and of the cinema 
art. Foremost, perhaps, though so obvious that it has 
eluded attention, is the fact that the child and youth is at 
the most receptive age, is able more effectively than at any 
other time to assimilate in whole cloth what is presented 
upon the screen. He does not yet possess fully the capacity 
for “adult discount," he does not yet have the background 
by which to discredit sufficiently some motion-picture repre¬ 
sentations of life. While research findings show that what 

•From the Motion Pictures and Youth Series, The Macmillan Company. 
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the child or youth perceives, remembers, and later utilizes 
from his photoplays is not at all what most adults would at 
first surmise, the fact remains that the young person, because 
of his immaturity, is very often more receptive to screen 
stimuli than are adults. 

A second element making for the educational force of 
the commercial cinema is the fact that it can now benefit 
from its many years of experience in the production and 
exhibiting of films especially attractive to the immature 
mind and to the child. Responding constantly to reports) 
from the box office, the motion-picture industry has been 
able to discover a wide variety in. types of films which are 
financially profitable to produce and which attract quite 
varied audiences. Though very probably without intent 
and without any special pedagogical preconceptions, the 
motion-picture industry has actually followed the practice 
of producing photoplays for those of widely different cul¬ 
tural heritages and of varying stages of intellectual matur¬ 
ity. For the small children, the cinema today supplies the 
animated cartoon, the slapstick comedy, the animal picture, 
and is, in fact, beginning to build up an independent cine¬ 
matic nursery lore. For those a little older, it offers the 
standardized cowboy or “western” film and the “episode” 
picture or serial, in which hero and heroine pass melodra¬ 
matically through a long scries of perilous and highly im¬ 
probable adventures. Later the “mystery” thriller and the 
photoplays depicting spectacular scenes of warfare and avia¬ 
tion may have an especial appeal, often to be followed In 
turn by the “sports” pictures and by the murder and gang¬ 
ster films. With the growth of new interests during ado¬ 
lescence, the photoplay depicting love and romance and the 
sophisticated society picture take on meaning. These are 
sometimes followed by an interest in the historical drama, 
the travelogue, and even by an interest in the photoplay pre¬ 
senting a psychological or philosophical problem. For very 
nearly all mental ages, whatever may be the individual’s 
chronological age, the cinema is prepared to offer attractive, 
interesting films. Further, in contrast to the typical public- 
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school system, another educational agency of major im¬ 
portance, the cinema’s influence is not restricted in the main 
to children and youth who arc within the ages of compul¬ 
sory school laws. Through its wide range of offerings, even 
though moralists may doubt the influence upon character 
of certain photoplays, the cinema provides a diet which in 
part is definitely attuned to the interest and mental growth 
of the child, and so facilitates its own educational contri¬ 
bution. 

The cinema, in the third place, is able through its mechan¬ 
ical and technical facilities to present in dynamic, living 
form scenes which readily appear to the child as replicas 
of life itself, based upon actual life situations. Made at¬ 
tractive and interest compelling by every device of plot, 
action, scenery, and acting, the photoplay possesses unique 
pedagogical advantages. It can command attention through 
the fact that it is "telling a story," an instructional advan¬ 
tage recognized even in early use of folklore and parables. 
By the portrayal upon the screen of life situations, which 
seem only more gripping than those the child himself usually 
experiences, the photoplay can readily confer upon its sub¬ 
ject matter a sense of validity and definiteness not so easily 
obtained, perhaps, by any other method of communication 
or instruction. Further, the unified life situations presented 
in the photoplay afford a greater facility for the child of 
ordinary antecedents to associate himself more intimately 
with the life situations and characters portrayed upon the 
screen than is possible through a more formal agency or 
institution. 

Herein is to be found an important aspect of the educa¬ 
tional role of the cinema. The cinema is almost unique 
among the agencies in a community in that it presents what 
are interpreted as unified segments of life. Consider by 
contrast the conventional school. Sanctioned in public opin¬ 
ion and with the force of the truant officer behind it, the. 
traditional public school has been able to continue even 
though, from the point of view and experience of the typical 
school child, it may often have seemed a disjunctive and a 
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repressive agent, Presenting logical, unified compartments 
of knowledge, which, however, may not represent at all the 
way in which this same information might come to have 
meaning for the child, the public school has often been able 
to continue and to gain strength because it was not forced 
to look to its own students for support. The cinema, how¬ 
ever, in order to survive commercially has been forced to 
adapt itself constantly to the immediate interests of patrons. 
In its programs and its advertising the cinema has found 
it necessary to discover the basic human motives and wishes 
and to produce photoplays and advertising appeals by con¬ 
stant reference to these dynamics. As a result, children, 
and adults as well have, by projecting themselves into the 
activities and interests of the screen characters, inadver¬ 
tently contacted a psychological element by which the in¬ 
formation and general knowledge incidental to the plot 
could readily be seen to have meaning and could, therefore, 
be easily retained. In contrast to the traditional school, 
where motivation in learning arises cxtraneously, primarily 
through the teacher’s special efforts and skill, the cinema 
provides for many children a means, vicariously at least, 
by which learning may really be a natural result of interest 
and activity. 

A fourth factor in the educational role of the commercial 
cinema can be seen in the circumstances under which the 
child or youth attends. At the motion-picture theater at¬ 
tendance is voluntary; the individual need see only those 
photoplays which seem to him to be interesting and valu¬ 
able. Since it is usually from the youthful patron’s own 
funds that he is spending, of which in most cases he does 
not feci he has too much, there is very naturally an effort 
to secure the most for his money in the satisfaction of 
immediate interests. These circumstances in turn, no doubt, 
contribute to the individual’s receptivity at the cinema; and, 
in contrast with the traditional public-school system in 
which there is a minimum of opportunity for individualiza¬ 
tion in instruction, it is significant to note the opportunity 
for individual initiative and choice in self-education afforded 
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at the cinema. Important, also, is the relative freedom 
from restraint in the theater, and its physical setting con¬ 
tributing to maximum attention. The child, seated in a 
comfortable chair, and so placed that the 'only point of 
bright illumination, the animated fascinating screen, is im¬ 
mediately before him, is in a position to attain a high degree 
of concentration and learning. 

Finally, the prestige of the movie stars in the child's' 
own play world and in the urban community itself, even 
as much as the prestige in which they arc held when seen 
upon the screen, contributes also to the educational influ¬ 
ence of the cinema. On every hand the city child meets 
this screen world. Even though he may not attend the 
cinema the urban youth is constantly exposed to ideas, 
patterns, and suggestions which have their origin in Holly¬ 
wood. If the child plays with others his games arc most 
certainly to include "cowboys and Indians,” "cops and rob¬ 
bers"; and, very probably, he will be expected to make 
the American Indian’s smoke signals, as was shown in the 
previous week’s edition of a movie serial, or to throw a 
lasso in the manner seen in a recent "western." The nick¬ 
names of his playmates very often include the names of 
movie stars or of the characters which they have portrayed. 
The city child is exposed to garish billboards, lobby dis¬ 
plays, and handbills telling of forthcoming attractions in 
the local theaters. For a penny he may weigh himself, 
and on the reverse side of the card upon which his weight 
is printed, he may find a photograph of a movie star; from 
an adjoining slot machine he may obtain chewing gum en¬ 
dorsed by a Hollywood child star. Even his favored candy 
or soft drink may have endorsement by a movie star. For 
a few cents he can buy a fascinating photograph of an 
actress, or, for a penny, may secure a paper stencil by which 
lie can tattoo upon his person a picture of his favorite 
actress. 

Returning home the city youth finds in the daily news¬ 
paper at least a page devoted to advertisements and news 
items concerning theater offerings and the doings of the 
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stars. Turning on the radio he may enjoy a “Half Hour 
in Hollywood 5 ' or may listen to any one of over two hun¬ 
dred popular songs which have been introduced through re¬ 
cent musical productions. The youth, like his sister who 
can now equip herself from head to toe in clothing espe¬ 
cially endorsed by actresses or modeled after clothes worn 
in recent photoplays, may set out upon a similar mission, 
buying his hats, shirts, ties, sweaters, suits, and overcoat 
from among those endorsed by movie actors or fashioned 
according to a special design popularized by them. 

In a variety of ways, through the screen, through the 
play world of childhood, and through countless commer¬ 
cial devices Hollywood has in one way or another become 
intimately associated with some of the most vital interests 
and activities of childhood and youth. Tom Mix, Hoot 
Gibson, Harold Lloyd, James Cagney, Edward G. Robin¬ 
son, and George Raft, to mention but a few from the list 
of favorites furnished by the boys and young men studied 
in the New" York University research, have far greater 
prestige and, in the activities and thought of these young 
people, in many cases mean far more than do all the local 
political, educational, and social leaders whose activities 
have direct bearing upon their lives. 

The full significance of the cinema, however, cannot be 
seen except by reference to the specific social backgrounds 
of each individual. Only as it is possible to see the motion 
picture’s impressions in terms of his own cultural heritages, 
his own dominant interests and values, and his own (ideolog¬ 
ical world can wc begin to see adequately what any photo¬ 
play may mean for a spectator. In fact, much confusion 
in the past over the problem of the cinema’s influence upon 
children has arisen because of the failure to see the motion 
picture in terms of the total social background of the in¬ 
dividual. By reference to an interstitial community in New 
York City in which a great deal was known of boy life 
through the Boys’ Club Study of New York University, 
the research on motion-picture influence now being com¬ 
pleted has been able to see the cinema in this community 
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in terms of its social role. From the broader perspective 
upon each case which this approach makes possible, it 
appears that there arc certain special social situations in 
which the cinema can be seen to have a much greater 
influence than in others. 

Among these special situations, few stand out a9 of such 
importance as the period of adolescence, during which 
the youth's sensitiveness, self-consciousness, and social un¬ 
certainty facilitate his receptivity to the cinema. For such 
young people the motion picture’s portrayal of attractive 
adults of both sexes provides a ready basis for the acquisi¬ 
tion of personality patterns, standards of dress and con¬ 
duct, and even philosophies and schemes of life. In the 
following stenographically recorded interview, which is but 
one illustration of a great amount of ease material which 
could be offered if space permitted, an adolescent youth in 
New York City indicates the way in which the screen and 
its portrayals have become a part of himself: 

Q. These notions of going after women, where did you get them? 

A. Yes, that lias been n specialty of mine. 

Q. Yes, I know, but where? 

A. A lot bom the movies and a lot from experience. 

Q. What sort of thing from the movies? 

A. Never chase after women; let them chase you, show that you are 
intelligent and leave them. Personality, be dynamic, never humble your¬ 
self before them. Of course, I've done that too. 

Q. Is that where human nature slips in? 

A. Yes, you can’t pass that tip, you have to humble yourself some¬ 
times. 

Q. Certain pictures (you say) give you those ideas? 

A. A lot af pictures. George Raft is a typical example. Warren 
William is a good example, John Barrymore is a perfect example; 
you never see them chasing them (the women). I have taken the ideas 
of these big stars. I have never been interested in these younger stars. 
They arc not mature, they arc silly. Ronald Colman in Cynara; I have 
seen a great deal of them. I seq the way he docs not give the girl a 
tumble. He docs not give them a tumble, they go after him. Clark 
Gable has given me an inspiration. 

Q. How? 

A. I like his manner of speaking lines, you know that mannishness. 
“How do you do?" Just like that, sweep them off their feet. . . . 

Q. This idea of being suave about it all, where did you get that idea? 

A. I have always wanted to be that way. 

Q. Do you remember the first time? 
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A. John Barrymore a long time ago gave me that idea, he has been 
in the movies quite a while. 

Q. What was the name of the picture? 

A. I thinlc it was Don Juan. Ever since then I wanted to be the 
perfect-lover type. I got tile dark eyes. Usually lovers have dark 
eyes. Husbands have blue eyes, I have been compared to a few. One 
girl thought I looked like George O'Brien. Another thought I looked 
like Frcdric March. I went to a dance once and one cute little girl 
kept celling me Gary Cooper. . . . 

Another social situation in which the cinema would seem 
to have an exceedingly great influence is that in which the 
American-born child of immigrant parents feels a conflict 
within himself between the old-world patterns inculcated 
and sponsored by his parents and the standards to which he 
is exposed in his contacts at school, on the job, and on. the 
playgrounds, .and which he often thinks of as “American.” 
Especially where the other agencies and institutions in a 
young person’s life do not adapt themselves adequately to 
his psychological and cultural situation, the cinema may 
very well be, and, in fact, often is, the refuge to which the 
individual goes to discover that which he considers is really 
“American.” His preference as to actors and photoplays, 
as well as his adoption of standards and patterns of behavior 
which he secs on the screen, reveal subtly but effectively 
the way in which he identifies himself with the actors and 
characters seen upon the screen. 

In an interstitial community with relatively^ high delin¬ 
quency rates, and in which the child and youth on the street 
are exposed to contradictory patterns of life, it is clear also 
that a photoplay which by some chance “strikes fire" with 
a certain individual may be, for the time, a paramount 
influence in his life. Thus, a few’ outstanding gangster char¬ 
acters in the photoplays of recent years have been found 
to have exerted a very great influence over certain boys and 
young men. In a few instances, the entire personality of 
certain individuals has seemed to change as a result of see¬ 
ing certain gangster pictures. Gut in these cases it is really 
a combination of many factors which contributes to their 
exceptional receptivity to the screen. It should be noted 
that it is the presence in certain photoplays of a gripping 
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portrayal of specific human interests, activities, or values 
closely associated with the major dynamics in the subject’s 
own life and his own community backgrounds which make 
it possible for them to "strike fire." 'Pius, photoplays in¬ 
volving crime and gangs may be expected to have a greater 
appeal to certain boys in a high delinquency area than to 
others in the same area or to boys residing on Park Avenue 
or Riverside Drive. Because they do relate themselves so 
intimately to the personal problems of such individuals, 
living in a social milieu affording an opportunity for a 
maximum range of choice in conduct, and because they pos¬ 
sess the special validity and prestige accredited to the screen, 
the photoplays under these circumstances, and under these 
circumstances only, may become a definite and immediate 
factor in conduct. 

In a social situation of the above type the cinema may 
exert its influence upon receptive individuals in many ways. 
It may contribute not only a knowledge of techniques of 
crime, extortion, and seduction, but it may furnisli sug¬ 
gestions which eventuate in conduct. In the same way, a 
delinquent may on occasion find in certain photoplays 
schemes of life and values by which he may formulate more 
definitely his own philosophy of life and his own life pat¬ 
tern. These conclusions are based upon extensive re¬ 
searches.’ 1 

The relationship of the commercial cinema to the school 
and to educational policies, in the light of the new data 
which are now available, has yet to be determined, With 
the educational contribution of the commercial motion pic¬ 
ture not yet recognized in the thought of most educators, 
it would be impossible to expect that school programs and 
the practices of teachers would yet have been modified in 
relationship to the cinema. For the most part, the in¬ 
cipient attitude of school and teacher has probably been 
one of antagonism. Actually, the cinema is here to stay 
and it is well that the school adopt a more enlightened 
attitude towards it. It is interesting that in a high school 


These data artU he available in a book by Paul G. Crewey and Frederic M. Thraabcr 
Boys, Moats, and City Slutls (to be publUhed by The Macmillan Company). 
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jn an eastern city, where the teacher of a trade course 
recently reversed her official attitude and allowed her girl 
students to introduce pertinent comments regarding movie 
actresses, and even permitted a judicious use of the fan 
magazines, a marked improvement in classroom morale and 
in the interest of the students resulted* 

In the bcauty-culturc course the girls were continually bringing in 
movie magazines which they road surreptitiously at every chance I gave 
them, One girl, whose family I knew were receiving public relief, 
nevertheless felt she too must have her movie magazines and must 
be able to go weekly to the neighborhood theater, I even had to punish 
some of the girls for reading the magazines when they should have 
been studying. 

Later one day I happened to see a picture of an actress which illus¬ 
trated a coiffure about which I was speaking. This was the beginning 
of a new policy. I found that a discussion of the hairdress of actresses 
aided greatly in interesting the girls. Today there is a mud better 
morale in the group and a much more cordial attitude towards me , 4 

This is but one illustration of countless ways by which 
the school, in its policies and practices, could recognize and 
adjust its program to a situation which already exists. It 
is also possible for the school, through motion-picture ap¬ 
preciation courses and other ways, to exert a positive in¬ 
fluence in the child’s selection and response to photoplays. 
The developing movement for “Better Films Committees” 
in local communities requires integration with school pro¬ 
grams. The wider use of motion pictures in school pro¬ 
grams and as aids in visual instruction represents a tre¬ 
mendous field for educational advance and coordination. 


‘Interview with tntde-Mhoo] leneber, 



EXPERIMENTS IN INFORMAL EDUCATION 
I. Clock Recreation Project 
Frank. Karl an 

Litite Red School House, New Yurt City 

To relate the story of the Block Recreational Project, 
we must go further back than its beginning to a time (Sep¬ 
tember 1930) when a group of undergraduate and graduate 
college sLudents invaded the Greenwich Village district of 
New York in search of sociological material on the younger 
and older boy in a changing, urban environment. These 
students plunged into the neighborhood, joined settlement 
and street gangs, played games, attended church and parties, 
etc,, all this to view their subjects in the different phases of 
their life's activities by participating in them. 

Gangs of boys were found who, although in close prox¬ 
imity to a social center (parish, evening-school playground, 
neighborhood house) were still lounging on corners and get¬ 
ting into trouble. Organized boys' clubs and settlement 
houses were active, but were few and far between. Rather 
than walk ten or more blocks to such centers, most boys 
preferred to stay within their own block limits and join a 
predatory gang. To join a neighborhood house (which in 
reality was not their own) “and to be bossed and told what 
to do and what not to do,” all this did not appeal to them. 
What was to be clone with this type of hoy who was not 
being attracted or reached by these wholesome recreational 
activities? 

“Bring the recreational facilities to the boy on his own 
block,” some one said. Things happen fast when an idea 
like this is born. These gangs were approached on their 
own blocks and with little or no financial backing they were 
encouraged to set up clubhouses of their own. 

Clubrooms were found in empty stores, basements, dam¬ 
aged buildings, etc., which local real-estate agents allowed 
the boys to use during unoccupancy rather than sec them 
destroyed as they surely would be if allowed to remain 
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vacant too long. Older boys, residing in the immediate 
vicinity, were put in charge as club leaders, given training 
in leadership, and paid a small sum to ensure responsibility. 

Work was immediately begun. Walls were repaired, 
papered, and painted. Ceilings were washed. Most ex¬ 
traordinary furnishings were dragged in, but the boys were 
satisfied. A!! this was achieved at an insignificant cost, 
for local painters and paper hangers cooperated by giving 
the boys remnants of paint and wallpaper, while friendly 
neighbors gave them furniture, the boys making everything 
else themselves. 

The boys assumed all responsibility for their own places, 
trying all sorts of expedients to maintain them. To this 
end, they showed motion pictures to their younger brothers 
ami sisters for the price of two cents. When this device 
failed to raise enough money for the electricity, heat, and 
repair bills, they set up a boxing ring in their backyard, 
and on warm days arranged boxing matches for a small 
admission fee, And, indeed, it was not unusual to have 
both father and mother attend the motion-picture show and 
boxing contest. 

Nor was the job of raising money to support the club¬ 
house their only responsibility. For the first time they 
saw the value of maintaining a block and community repu¬ 
tation. For a club member to get in trouble with any 
authorities would undoubtedly mean the loss of their meet¬ 
ing place. The club had to be repaired and cleaned daily. 
When materials or equipment had to be bought, the boys 
did the buying. Circumstances did not permit any loafing. 
You couldn’t just sit around and do nothing in these cen¬ 
ters. Game rooms had to be set up and permission for 
various activities, such as basketball, swimming, etc., had 
to be obtained from some local institutions having recrea¬ 
tional facilities. Membership meant active participation 
and cooperation. 

One cannot fully appreciate the enthusiasm with which 
the boys made use of these centers. Each' gang had a 
clubroom in which it could tinker to its heart’s content. 
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Each member could, and did, keep in it his bicycle or bis 
fondest pets and treasures, all of -which were thrown out 
by "Ma.” He could build airplanes or play cards. He 
was not forced into any program which was deemed by out¬ 
siders to be valuable for him, but he could follow, entirely 
unconscious of the guidance of his leader, interests which 
were vitally important to him. Any activity which he did 
as a duty was forced upon him by the accepted and natural 
pressure of his own group, which he accepted willingly as 
a member. In short, the clubroom was built around the 
boy and his gang, meeting his needs and desires and not 
handicapped by any rigid program or organization. 

Moreover, the neighborhood authorities were in sym¬ 
pathy with the movement. It pleased the real-estate agents, 
since the boys, by taking care of their own property, began 
to show a respect for the other persons' property. Police 
and crime-prevention authorities praised it, not only because 
there were fewer complaints, but also because it attracted 
a type of boy who had proved to be a considerable nuisance 
to the neighbors, The boy himself could appreciate the 
difference of attitude of the corner cops who, instead of 
constantly menacing him and chasing him, dropped in occa¬ 
sionally to warm up and perhaps tinker with the radio and 
talk over other problems. 

The officials of the settlement house welcomed the block 
clubroom because it supplemented their work by giving them 
feelers into outlying sections and attracting a type of boy 
whom they could not reach. Probation authorities saw in 
it a much-needed method of attracting into organized and 
supervised recreational activities those delinquent boys who 
had appeared before a court. It especially appealed to the 
parents of these boys who belonged to the club, since the 
close proximity of a clubroom enabled them to account for 
their son's time and actions. 

Even though the Block Recreational Project has not been 
active this year, during its two-year period of experimen¬ 
tation it made great strides over the more conventional 
clubwork set-up and program. The block clubroom set-up 
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offers a far greater flexibility in adapting a program to the 
needs and desires of a gang of boys. Here are not build¬ 
ings constructed twenty years ago for needs at that time. 
A eluhroom can be turned into a shop, gameroom, or so 
changed as to meet the desires of the group. You may, 
if you wish, even paint on the walls. This is no rigid or¬ 
ganization where programs are fitted to the building instead 
of to the hoys. 

Here provision is made for a boy's world, not a boy’s 
world dictated by a group of uncomprehending adults. 
Provision is made for places which the city boy can call 
his own and where he can do as he pleases under whole¬ 
some auspices, where there is as much an opportunity for 
the development of his own initiative as self-expression, of 
self-responsibility as group responsibility, of individuality 
as well as cooperation. Not a theoretical parental interest, 
but a practical one is instituted since all clubwork is under 
the scrutiny of the parents themselves. 

Such a clubroom inevitably gives rise to practical situa¬ 
tions which necessitate a recognition of community stand¬ 
ards and requirements and a growing ability to adapt one’s 
activities to these requirements. The assumption by the 
boys of the solution of their own problems and also of the 
maintenance of a block and community reputation makes 
civic education real, practical, and spontaneous. Enough 
practical experience is furnished for the development of a 
constructive, as opposed to destructive, attitude towards 
personal and private property. Little attention is paid to 
individual behavior problems, but more to the setting up 
of purposeful situations, experiences, and activities. 

A successful carrying out of the plan has by no means 
been attained. Its problems are still many. The acquisi¬ 
tion of a suitable local leadership which must devote a good 
deal of time is still troublesome. The presentation of an 
activities program which embodies all the principles of pro¬ 
gressive education by a group of local leaders is no easy 
task. Inducements of all sorts must be offered. The ex¬ 
perimental attitude, therefore, continues to be maintained 
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a9 to the activities and organization of the Mock recrea¬ 
tional program. 

II. Tiib Penny Game Room 
Abraham Goedfeld 

Director, Lavanburg Home Foundation, New York City 

The Penny Game Room idea originated about three years 
ago when the Lavanburg Foundation, organized for tile 
promotion of better housing, remodeled a tenement house 
in a squalid, crowded, Italian section on the Lower Last 
Side. Since there were vacant stores in the building, it 
was decided to use two of them for recreational purposes 
for the children of the neighborhood. 

A cursory study of the recreational facilities in the vicin¬ 
ity disclosed the fact that most settlements were not acces¬ 
sible and that few offered activities to the children under 
fourteen years of age. It meant that the children of this 
age group must shift for themselves and spend their eve¬ 
nings either in the dull, overcrowded tenement flats or on 
the streets which arc full of opportunities for adventure. 
These escapades, while frequently harmless at the onset, 
often lead to antisocial behavior. It is for this group that 
the Game Room was organized. 

At the official opening on November 15, 1931, eighty- 
eight children appeared. However, the news spread rapidly 
and the second night brought one hundred and twenty-five 
boys and girls. Since the capacity of the two combined 
stores holds at the maximum about seventy-five persons, this 
caused considerable confusion; games such as checkers and 
dominos disappeared, tables were overthrown, and window- 
panes were broken, In order to overcome this problem, 
it was decided to operate the Game Room three nights a 
week for boys and three nights for girls. This arrange¬ 
ment has worked satisfactorily for the past three years. 

The boys and girls were very unruly and difficult to 
handle at first and it was necessary to enlist the coopera¬ 
tion of the Crime Prevention Bureau officers to assist in 
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handling the problem, It was learned that a good many 
of the boys attending the Game Room were on probation 
for some delinquency. Gradually, the group was won over 
by organizing the boys into a club and treating some of 
them individually. Since the opening of the Game Room 
many of the hoys have outgrown the activities and a num¬ 
ber of them have been contacted with Clark House, the, 
neighborhood settlement. Some of them continue to visit 
the Game Room, however, to assist in supervising the 
younger boys. 

The Game Rooms arc equipped with ping-pong tables, 
carom, checkers, dominoes, a pool table, mats for wrestling, 
and two baskets, for basketball throwing. There is one 
trained worker in charge who is assisted by two tenants of 
the house. The cost of the original equipment and supervis¬ 
ion from November IS, 1931, to May 31, 1932, amounted 
to $+75.96 and the income from penny admissions to 
$71.98, In 1933, $71.27 was spent on equipment and sup¬ 
plies, $2*10 on supervision, and $50.93 was received in ad¬ 
missions. 

Due to limited space, the boys’ activities arc rather 
meager and the attendance is not as large as that of the 
girls. At tlie latter's request, cooking, arts and crafts, and 
a social chib have been organized. The girls have made 
such articles as berets, pillow tops, scarfs, handbags, and 
pot holders, and on two occasions have prepared macaroni 
dinners. During these periods, conversation Hows freely 
and the girls become quite confidential and discuss their 
personal problems with the leader. In several instances 
this had led to adjustments of their individual difficulties. 

Ileeauso of the interest of the boys in active sports, they 
have been divided up into teams for basketball, and the 
gymnasium of a neighborhood public school is used once 
a week for practice and competitive games with other 
teams. 

Our experience of three years has proved that the chil¬ 
dren arc interested in a center of this type to such an 
extent that they are willing to part with a penny each time 
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they attend. Their interest is not a temporary one, since 
most of them have been coming regularly since the Game 
Room opened. Although the older boys arc introduced to 
other settlements when they outgrow our activities, the 
little ones supply new material to work with. The set-up 
is different from the one organized on the Lower West Side 
and described in preceding paragraphs by Kaplan in that 
it works with children on an individual basis. That is, 
children come in not as a gang or a club but as individual 
members. The advantage of this arrangement is that at 
no time will a whole group abandon the recreational center 
leaving the rooms and equipment unused. Recreational 
workers in settlement houses have had the experience of 
a whole group of boys leaving the settlement at the same 
time due to some reason such as difficulty with the leader 
or dissatisfaction with rules. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the Penny Game 
Room is that it is so easily set up and dissolved. The cost 
of operating is very low and it can be established within 
a short time where there are a large number of children for 
whom no provision for recreation is available. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that (his section of The Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, i(s readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindrdd fields of interest to educational sociology. Carre' 
spondcnce upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 

THE SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS FOR EDUCATION IN A GIVEN 
URBAN AREA 1 

Education has more or less drifted along, following clas¬ 
sical and traditional lines with only sporadic and feeble 
efforts to bring it into harmony with social conditions and 
the needs arising out of such conditions. The thesis is 
advanced that it is necessary (1) to know intimately the 
material backgrounds of social organization in which edu¬ 
cation functions; (2) to discover the detailed facts of the 
backgrounds and programs of institutions and organiza¬ 
tions of various kinds which affect education; and (3) to 
make a careful analysis of social interaction and public 
opinion which affect and determine the forms that the edu¬ 
cational program shall take. The Lower West Side Study 
attempts to accomplish in part the first of these objectives 
with the stated purpose of making clear three contributions: 
(1) the complex background of the urban area chosen, (2) 
detailed data which will be useful to individuals, institu¬ 
tions, and organizations which function in the area, and 
(3) a test of existing theory regarding urban social inter¬ 
action with the possibility of correcting or adding to such 
knowledge. 

The area of this study, the Lower West Side of Manhattan, New 
York City, was chosen because of the wide variety of forms of social 
organization found there and represented in factory and warehouse areas, 
the financial center, the waterfront, tenement and restricted residence 
sections, the so-called Bohemian life with its local color affecting growth 
and change, and an interesting historical background which conditions 

iTIie following statement has been provided by C. G. Swanson, director of the Lower 
West Side Study. 
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the previously named factors. This area is a triangle bounded on the 
north by Fourteenth Street, tin the east by li roadway, and cm the south¬ 
west by the Hudson River. 

The data as gathered and presented are divided into three parts. The 
first of these parts deals with matters distinctly objective and material 
in nature. After a review of the history »l the area, the population 
is analyzed :is to nationality, age, sex, iiwomr, distribution, location, and 
distributive shifts, This is followed by an analysis of land and real- 
estate values and changes, alter which a brief review of business is pre¬ 
sented. The matter of housing is taken up in some detail with an 
analysis of the number and distribution t»f "old-law" residentrs "nrw- 
law" residences, private dwellings, renovated residences, and rmiming 
houses. Rental data is included m this study .tod an attempt is made 
to classify multiple-dwellings according to existing facilities in relation 
to rent per room. This is followed by an analysis of transportation 
facilities, with a diagrammatic presentation »f the service areas nf rapid- 
transit facilities. 

The second part of the study includes first an analysis of recreational 
activities, particularly a study of playgrounds, where service areas and 
facilities are presented in graphic form. A section is included on the 
child’s social world, attempting to present further data on the new 
concept of the child as a person, organizing his own social world to 
provide otherwise noncxisting satisfactions. '11m is followed by an 
analysis of delinquency and crime, particularly in two ficld-i; namely, 
juvenile delinquency and a st 3 tisiic. 1 l study of prostitution. 'Hie material 
on education, which follows, includes two parts; first, an analysis of 
the child population according to the school-census records and, second, 
a study of schools and either existing agencies of education with an 
evaluation of their programs and suggestions for iliarigr. Another 
section is added on the local color of Greenwich Village, with an 
analysis of the bohemian group and its effects on the area. T he final 
portion of the second part of the study is an attempt to divide the whole 
area into its most important natural areas, with maps of each, showing 
outstanding characteristics. 

1 lie third and final part of this investigation is concerned mainly with 
summary and conclusions, particularly as related to the school and oilier 
agencies promoting educational activities. 

This whole study is based upon a social base map which 
was first developed and is conceived as being the basis of 
the whole study although it occupies but small space in 1 he 
finished report. This map, which is 26 by 45 inches in size, 
includes data showing the outline of census tracts; factory, 
business, and residential areas; street numbers; types of 
buildings by number in each residential block; transportation 
facilities; important centers, such as buildings, institutions, 
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parks, etc.; population by blocks; business addresses of 
major professions; and nationality areas. 

A Social Background Data Sheet 2 

There is a definite need for a simple and short scale to 
find the socio-economic status of pupils. Often a research 
study may have socio-economic status as one of its factors 
that needs to be measured and controlled. For example, 
socio-economic status as measured by either the Sims scale 
or the scale here described correlated .53 with the scores 
for personal and social adjustment on the Woodworth- 
Mathews Personal Data Sheet. 3 The Sims,scores for socio¬ 
economic status correlated —.49 with school-deception tests 
and —.31 with home-deception tests, and .51 with the 
Burdick Apperception Test for measuring cultural aspects 
of the home background.* The functional relationships be¬ 
tween these factors have important implications. 

The Sims Score Card for Socio-Kconomic Status 6 has un¬ 
doubtedly been one of the most widely used scales for secur¬ 
ing an index of selected economic atid social factors in the 
borne background. The Social Background Data Sheet 
is much shorter and easier to administer than the Sims 
Score Card, and its scores correlate .90 with the scores of 
the Sims Score Card. Hence it has been tentatively assumed 
to be as reliable as the Siins Score Card. 

The data sheet and key for scoring, so far as they have 
been adapted at the present time, follow: 

SOCIAL BACKGROUND DATA SHEET 

(Grades 4 to 12) 

Name. Age. School. 

1. a) What is your father's occupation (what docs lie do to earn a 
living when lie is employed) ? 

■This Btaiorucnt Ims I icon provided fjy J. Wayne Wtightslone, Institute of School Experi¬ 
mentation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

•J. \Y. Wrighlslonc, “Validity ot the Wood worth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet for 
Diagnosing Certain Personality Disorders,’* Journal oj ISSuailiaituI Psychology, XXV 
(Jnnuniy 1934), i>. 43. 

•II. Ilnriahorne, and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit (New York; The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1928), p. 228. 

•Vcrncn Mnrtin Sima, The hfeasuttmenl of Socio-Economic Status (Bloomingion, Illinoie: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1D28), 33 pp. 
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b) Docs he have a title (such as president, manager, Ijms, etc,) at 
hia place of work? What title ? 

c) Of how many persons is he boss Or manager? 

2, a) Give die total number of persons actually living in your home 

including brothers, sisters, parents, friends, or boarders, 
b) How many rooms, not counting bathroom or basement, arc there 
in your home ? 

3. a) Do you have a radio in your home? 

b) Do you have a piano in your home? 

c) Do you hayc a library of the following number of hooks tri your 
home? Underline the number nearest correct: 50 books, 100 
books, 200 books, 300 books, 400 books, more than 400 books. 

d) Does your family have an automobile? 

e) Do you have a telephone in your home? 


K8Y FOR SCOAlNd SOCIAL BACKGROUND DATA SHEET 

1. Father’s occupation 

Professional (architects, authors, tiociors, lawyers, engineers, etc.) 
40 points 

Commercial (accountants, agents, teachers, small business of 5 to 
10 men) 30 points 

Small proprietor (foreman, small business of 1 to 5 men) 20 
points 

Skilled worker (barber, clerk, etc, small shop owner) 10 points 

Unskilled worker (common labor, domestics) 0 points 

2. Home 

Note the number of brothers and sisters given. Add three to this 
number. This is the number of people in the family, Note 
the number of rooms in the house. Divide this by the number 
of persons in the home (carry to one decimal) and convert the 
ratio into scores as follows: 


&oomr in Home Divided by 1’monx in Home 
Less than .4—0 points 
.4 through .9—10 points 
1.0 through 1.5—20 points 
1.6 through 2.1—30 points 
2.2 through higher—40 points 


Table I 

RATIO of PERSONS TO ROOMS 
Social Background Data Sheet 


Mum ter of 
Persons 
in House 

2 

3 

4 

i; 

Number of Rooms in 

n n u 

2 

1.0(1 

l.BO 

2.00 

2.BO 

3.00 

3.60 

n 

4.1/0 

3 

.CO 

1.00 

1.33 

1.66 

2.00 

2.31 

2,06 

4 

.sc, 

.75 

1.00 

1.25 

1.60 

1 .75 

2. IX) 

5 

.40 

.60 

.RO 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 

6 

.33 

.60 

.w 

.84 

l.OQ 

1.12 

1.33 

7 

.30 

.43 

.GO 

.71 

.86 

1.00 

1.14 

R 

.25 

.33 

.50 

.63 

.75 

.88 

1.00 

9 

.22 

.33 

.44 

.65 

M 

.78 

.88 

10 

.20 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.CO 

.70 

.80 


>1 

•4 M 
3.IM 
2 25 

I HO 
l .60 

1.3R 
113 
1.00 
.00 


It) 
U.OO 
3.31 
2.SM 
2.00 
t .on 
1.43 
J .25 
1-11 
1.00 


II 

.so 

.Mi 

.711 

7.0 

Kt 

00 

,3ft 

22 

.10 


1 ?. 

0-00 
4 no 

3 ,oo 
2.40 
2.00 

1 71 

i .no 

1.33 
1.20 
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3. Other home data 

Give 4 points for the answer “yes” to each of the following items: 
« radio in the home, a piano, a library (100 boob, 1 point; 
200 books, 2 points; 300 books, 3 points; 400 books, 4 points), 
a telephone, an automobile. 

Add the scores. The total score will range from 0 to 100 and is 
a measure of socio-economic status. 

The comparative scores for the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status and for the Social Background Data Sheet arc giycn at various 
percentile levels in Table II. 

Tablb II 

COMPARATIVE SCORES ON SIMS SCORE CAW) TOR SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
AND TUB SOCIAL BACKGROUND DATA SHEET 



vll’ffl! ScOtt 

Card jot 

Social 

Backtround 

Quallfa/tK 

Dijcripifon 


Stxic-Kconomic 

Data 

6> 

Peutnitta 

Slaiut 

Shut 

Sims 

10th. 

10 

27 

Medium 

20th. 

14 

41 

............ 

30th. 

23 

70 

High 

40th. 

25 

76 

Very high 

50th. 

27 

81 


60th. 

28 

80 


70th. 

30 

91 

Highest 

80 th. 

31 

95 

■.. i. i. • 11 • . 

90th. 

33 

99 


100th. 

37 

100 

Indeterminately high 


These comparative scores are based upon approximately 200 cases; 
therefore, they should be considered as very tentative. However, they 
do present an index of the significance of the scores when they are 
compared with one another. To those educators who wish to equate 
or to measure the status of pupils by economic and social factors in 
the home, the Social Background Data Sheet is recommended. It will 
give results that correlate highly with the Sims Score Card. 












BOOK REVIEWS 

Molders of the American Mind, by Norman Wobifel. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1933, 304 
pages. 

The views of seventeen persons in the educational field arc here set 
forth and critically examined. These seventeen are divided into three 
groups: (1) those stressing traditional values; (2) those stressing the 
ultimacy of science; and (3) those stressing modern experimental 
naturalism. The persons in group one are, in order, Herman II. Horne, 
Henry C. Morrison, William C. Bagley, Ellwood P. Cubbcrlcy, Thomas 
H. Briggs, and Ross L. Finney. Those in group two arc Charles H. 
Judd, David Sncddcn, E. L. Thorndike, Ernest Horn, W. W. Charters, 
and Franklin Bobbitt. Those in group three arc John Dewey, George 
S. Counts, W. H. Kilpatrick, Harold Rugg, and B. H. Bode. This 
ambitious and stirring volume with its surprising Her bar dan title will 
provoke controversy as to the accuracy of the groupings, the adequacy 
of the expositions, and the merit of the criticisms. 


Emile Durkheivi on the Division of Labor in Society, 
translated by George Simpson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933, 439 pages. 

The translation of Dc La Dividion Du Travail Social of Emile 
Durklicirn will fill a very definite need which has been felt by most 
English-speaking sociologists. Emile Durklicirn is considered one of 
the most important contemporary sociologists, and, although many 
articles have been written about Durkhcim and his work, it 1ms been 
quite difficult to understand his social theory through secondary sources. 
It is in this great work that Durkhcim has analyzed social solidarity- 
He divides bis book into two sections: In the first, he attempts to cor¬ 
relate the forms of the division of labor with other social phenomena 
which lie calls functions; and, in the second part, after arriving at the 
functions of the division of labor, he sets out to understand its rouses 
and conditions. 


Whither Asia? A Study of Three Leaders, by Kenneth 
Saunders. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933, 221 pages. 

Although it is difficult at times to harmonize the fine optimism of 
the author with the events of 1933, he lias nevertheless given a clear- 
cut, factual analysis of the historical background of each country, the 
ideals and program of each of his selected leaders, and their influence 
in answering his question, “Whither Asia?” 
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The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, by Eugene T. 
Lies. Washington, D. C.; National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, 1933, 321 pages. 

Departing from the usual formal method of reporting the results of 
investigation, the author has demonstrated the need of a new outlook 
upon the aims of education, and presented a veritable gold mine of con* 
Crete suggestions for carrying such objectives into realization through 
the atmosphere of the school, the spirit and techniques of the teacher, 
and the school subjects, curricular and extracurricular, Poor, indeed, 
must the teacher he who cannot find through a careful reading of 
these pages borli inspiration and concrete help in enriching the lives 
of our hoys and girls while in the school, and in assisting them in 
laying the foundation for a wise choice of leisure in out-of-school and 
later adult life. 

The Eugenic Predicament, by S. J. Holmes. New York: 
Ha r court, Brace and Company, 1933, 232 pages. 

As indicated by the title, Professor Holmes does not take a one¬ 
sided stand on an admittedly difficult problem, but approaches it from 
an objectively scientific point of view. This would be expected from 
the author's previous writings on experimental anatomy, genetics, and 
eugenics. His present hook gives a brilliant summary of the facts 
regarding inheritance of mental ability, both inferior and superior, 
eugenic methods, and the probabilities and possibilities which may be 
expected of these methods. Every student, whether interested in the 
future of the race or merely in the education of the present generation, 
would do well to read tins unusually balanced book. 

The Way of AH Women, by M. Esther Harding. New 
York; Longmans, Green and Company, 1933, 335 
pages. 

With the penetrating gaze of the analyst, the author scrutinizes the 
individual woman. Her relationships to man, to children, home, and 
motherhood, to a profession, to youth and love, and old age and death 
are successively interpreted in terms of the psychological school that 
she represents. Then she turns to historical woman now facing the 
"cultural task of a new age.” The old feminism is regarded as a 
phase of a prolonged attempt to break away from a role, which did 
not express the totality of woman nature. Contemporary development 
of the "new" home, based on feminine friendship without benefit of 
the masculine clement, represents in a rudimentary stage feminine 
effort to actualize human relationship. 

Adolescence: Life’s Spring-Cleaning Time, by BEVERLEY 
R. Tucker. Boston; The Stratford Company, 1933, 
xH-121 pages. 

This book is an excellent little volume dealing with preadolescence 
and adolescence of both the normal and abnormal. Adolescent disturb- 
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ances are discussed. The underlying organic neurological conditions 
and mental habits arc considered. The influence of endocrine disorders, 
brain lesions, brain inflammation, general cerebral conditions, spinal- 
cord lesions, peripheral nerve conditions, and a number of functional 
neurological conditions are passed in review. The effect of changed 
glandular secretions, the sex question, and epileptic and convulsive states 
are discussed, The book is a valuable supplement to the literature 
on the subject, 

The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High Schools, by, 
Howard E. Wilson. Cambridge: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1933, 211 pages. 

This is an analysis of the idea of fusion courses trt social studies in 
the junior high school. The author attempted to determine the theory 
of fusion and to estimate the value of the theory after it was deter¬ 
mined. He investigated the content of many types of courses and 
came to the conclusion that fusion courses do not offer ns great educa¬ 
tional possibilities as do subject courses. The fact that teachers arc not 
prepared for fusion teaching was a significant element in the conclusion. 

The Effect of Participation in /it hie tics Upon Scholarship 
Measured by Achievement Tests, by John Andrew 
Cooper. State College, Pa.: The Pennsylvania State 
College Press, 1933, 9 pages. 

This study substantiates previous studies in that nonathlctic groups 
do slightly better work than athletes. It adds to the previous work 
by its improved techniques and by the indication that differing insti¬ 
tutional athletic policies may affect the comparaons of athletes and non- 
athletes. In two of the colleges studied the athletes showed superiority 
in all Comparisons^ while in three others the athletes showed inferiority. 

Behind the Doctor , by Logan Clendening. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1933, 458 pages. 

Behind the Doctor (9 an unfolding drama, an epic in education told 
with simplicity, mastery, and charm. It is not a mere history of medi¬ 
cine, worth while as such a work would be. It is an integrated account 
of man’s search for truth and knowledge. It is a saga concerned with 
man's emancipation from superstition, witchery, and fear. The re¬ 
viewer feels that here is a volume which should be familiar to intelli¬ 
gent people in general and especially to teachers and educators. 

Modern Germany: A Study of Conflicting Loyalties, by 
Paul Kosok. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, xxi+348 pages. 

This volume is based upon six years of painstaking research and pre¬ 
sents a comprehensive analysis of the conflicting forces which effect the 
character of civic training in Germany. It is historical only to the 
extent of pointing out the background of social forces; its major emphasis 
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army and the schools, and nonstate organizations and elements: church, 
you til movement, press, etc. This study is one of the scries of researches 
in civic education in eight countries published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

American Labor and the Nation, edited by Spencer Mil¬ 
ler, Jr. Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 
1933. 

This volume contains the text of a series of radio addresses made 
during 1932 under the auspices of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. In the main, the addresses were delivered by 
men prominent in the American labor movement as, for example, Wil¬ 
liam Green, Matthew Woll, and John L. Lewis. Among the subjects 
treated are collective bargaining, labor in politics, labor and education, 
and unemployment. 
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OUR SOCIADECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
THE NEW EDUCATION 

Committee Report 

The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association instructed a committee of educators 
to present at the February meeting in Cleveland a state¬ 
ment of the social and economic trends and their implica¬ 
tions for a new education. This committee was selected 
(by the chairman, Harold Rugg, and the secretary, Ira T. 
Chapman) from the New York metropolitan area in order 
easily to convene the group for discussion and formulation 
of a report. The first discussion meeting of the small New 
York group treated the social, economic, and political events 
and the discernible trends. These discussions resulted in 
the first section of the report presented herewith. 

Following the formulation of the report on the social, 
economic, and political trends, the committee gave its 
attention to the possible implications in these trends for 
the education of the new America. These deliberations 
culminated in the second section of the report also pre¬ 
sented in this issue of The Journal. 

These two sections of the complete report were sent 
out to several hundred educators over the country with 
instructions to use the report as the basis of local con¬ 
ferences of educators and laymen. The conclusions reached 
in these local conferences were to be brought to Cleveland 
and fused into a final report for submission to the program 
committee of the Department of Superintendence. Two 
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full afternoon meetings at Cleveland were given to a 
presentation of the two sections of the report and a dis¬ 
cussion of their fullest meaning. The report follows in full 
in order that educators and laymen all over the country 
may have access to the proposals for purposes of wider 
dissemination and discussion. 

The membership of the committee is as follows : Ira T. 
Chapman, secretary, superintendent of schools, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; Kenneth M. Gould, managing editor, The 
Scholastic magazine; Paul R. Hanna, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College; William H. Holmes, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; John A. Logan, superinten¬ 
dent of schools, Newark, N. J.; Daniel A. Prescott, Rut¬ 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; Robert K. Speer, 
New York University, New York City; Goodwin Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Harold Rugg, 
chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Part I 

THE SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
EDUCATION 


A. Tht Production and Dhtributlon of a Fine Standard of Living Far 
AU 

1. An Economy of Abundance for All Can Now be Ushered In 

We know beyond reasonable doubt that sufficient natural resources, 
machine technology, and skilled man power are now available to produce 
a high standard of living for every man, woman, and child in America. 
The minimum for all cannot be set exactly, but certainly it need not 
be Icsb than several times ihe minimum of 1929. The facts justify the 
conclusion that the existing economic system, if run at its full capacity 
and efficiency, can wipe out economic insecurity for every American. 

But, under the existing plan of ownership, control, and operation the 
number of man-hours required in the production of any commodity 
unit is so small that the price of commodities and the wages of labor 
bear no discernible relation to the facts of production. Data are at 
hand to show that the "quantity" or "standardized" goods that make 
up the necessities and comforts of life can be produced by the adult 
workers in the prime of life in a very short working week, probably 
not exceeding 16 to 20 hours. It has become increasingly evident that 
if quantity goods arc to be produced and distributed to mate)) the con¬ 
sumption needs of the people, some other scheme of purchasing power 
will have to be devised than that now generally employed, 
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2. Hnt the People Still Lack Purchasing Power 

Tlirough rile Industrial Revolution huge surpluses of money and 
credit were accumulated in the basic industries of all industrial countries 
by drastically limiting the return to the mass of the workers. A con¬ 
siderable part of this surplus was divided among the owners and 
executives of industry and business, giving these persons vast fortunes. 
Another very large part of it, however, was reinvested in the construc¬ 
tion of new plants and competing plants, both in the industrial nations 
themselves and in undeveloped regions of the earth. Thus, a vast 
proportion of the total social income was diverted from the buying of 
consumers' goods which would satisfy the daily needs of the people and 
was devoted to lire piling up of producers’ goods—that is, factories, 
machines, power plants, trnnspart, and communication, and other facili¬ 
ties. As a consequence, the production plants of America (and of other 
nations too) have become large enough to produce a fine standard of 
living for all of their people. 

But, under the existing system of private control and operation and 
an unstable system of money, prices, and wages, sufficient purchasing 
power has not been distributed to the people to enable them to buy 
the goods which arc produced and thus to keep the production system 
in continuous operation, Hence, the frequent recurrence of stoppages, 
or so-called depressions, in the economic system. Therefore, the 
problem is presented to us now of designing a new system of control and 
operation for the production and distribution of goods. 

3. The Burden of Debt 

Our production and distribution agencies have been largely financed 
"on credit,” that is, by creating debt claims against them. These debts 
have been growing much more swiftly than population or the production 
of basic, commodities. Consequently, goods are mortgaged faster than 
they can be produced. Eminent scientific students contend that these 
debts can never be paid. The sound design of an economic system must 
involve a new and socialized method of handling credit, As a first step 
many students insist that all banking and credit activities shall be taken 
over and operated by the Federal Government in the name and interest 
of all of the people. 

4. The Unemployment of Our Technical Resources 

An even more important fact is that under our private system of 
operation much of the existing plants and many new technical designs 
are withheld from effective use by intrenched economic interests. 
Engineers of prestige agree that this withholding from full use is caused 
by the current system of individual ownership and control for private 
profit. 

5. Nonproducers and the Social Income 

The present inequitable division of the social income lias happened 
because a large and growing group of middlemen and manipulators of 
sales, money, investment, and credit have interjected themselves fnta the 
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economic system. In an interdependent order some of these persons are 
necessary to serve a3 distributors of goods. Many of them, however, 
contribute nothing to the production of the true value of commodities. 
They are exploiters and add large Items to the coat of commodities, 
which cost must he borne by the rank and file of consumers. The trend 
of discussion is definitely in the direction of finding a way to reeducate 
the parasitical members of this group of middlemen and to assign them 
to productive work. 

6. Our Unreliable Units of Exchange 

Throughout the Industrial Revolution the units of exchange—for 
example, money, prices, wages—became increatingly unstable, fluctua¬ 
ting violently within short periods of dine. They are now unwhole- 
Bomely subject to manipulation by a small group who control the 
policies of large banks, the stock exchanges, and the like. There is an 
insistent need for such a degree of social control of credit as will 
absolutely guarantee the uninterrupted flow of credit to all who "pro¬ 
duce”—either physical things or designs and plant. A steady flow of 
purchasing power to all of the people can be guaranteed only hy a 
steady flow of credit. There is an increasing tendency among leaders to 
agree that this collective function of the people cannot be left any longer 
to the selfish desires of private citbeena. 

7. Population is Becoming Stable 

Until about the period of the World War, population grew ever more 
rapidly in almost all industrial countries, providing part of the new 
purchasing power for the increased production and for the development 
of virgin continents. Near the beginning of the second revolution the 
acceleration in growth of population steadily declined. Today, the annual 
number of births merely balances the number of deaths; population is 
becoming stable. 

The fact that no longer will there be r Inrgc new population demanding 
each year vast additions to the physical property of the nation—for 
example, schools, houses, utilities, factories, stores, public enterprises— 
provides an additional reason for rigid central control over investment 
and the definitely planned expansion of new plants. 

B. The Control of Economic and Political Government 

1. The Workers' Control over Job and Income 

The complexity and interdependence of the eronomic system, with its 
host of interfering middlemen, have taken away from the wage earners 
the control over their jobs, their wages, and their products, and from 
consumers the control over their standards of life. 'Phis control is in 
the hands of a comparatively small body of persons, totaling not over 
3 to S per cent of the population, who are enabled thereby to accumulate 
large profits for themselves, meanwhile withholding n decent nrul health¬ 
ful life from the masses of the people, 

2, The Spirit of Free Competition and the Need for Central Control 

We know now that it is essentially the public sanction of the spirit 
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called free competition or laissez-faire that has made possible this con¬ 
centration of control and the inequitable division of the social income. 
Industry has controlled government and government thereby has left 
industry free to develop as it would, 

Because of the critical mutual dependence of farms, factories, mines, 
railways, and other parts of the system, many students now conclude 
that not only the bants but the basic industries and utilities as well 
muse he taken from the sphere of private manipulation and carried on 
as a scientific technological enterprise in the interest of the general 
social welfare. 

3. Control and Government 

Although the experiments in political democracy have been predicated 
upon the principle of government by the consent of the governed, the 
true consent of a majority of the people has never been given. This 
has been due in part to the lack of machinery with which to get 
necessary facts and to register group judgment. But it has been due 
even more to the lack of intelligent understanding among the rank and 
file of the people. This is due in large part to a totally inadequate 
system of continuous adult education and to the private manipulations of 
the agencies which form public opinion. 

In recent decades there has been taking place the rise of a world-wide 
system of swift communication, making possible the prompt formation 
of the public mind by propaganda and censorship, the control of the 
press, and other agencies of each nation by special economic groups. 
A tendency to use these agencies to provide unified support for an 
existing regime can be found in one third of the governments of the 
world. 

4. Government by Experts 

Despite the many changes which have taken place in our economic 
and social life, municipal, State, and national governments tended to 
retain the organizations of a century ago. As new functions and services 
became imperatively needed they were merely added to the old frame¬ 
work. As a result, government is today a maze of governmental units 
(wards, districts, towns, counties, States, etc.) which seriously hamper 
the efficient carrying on of government. In recent years there has 
developed, however, another tendency; namely, that of making govern¬ 
ment an expert function, while retaining for the people democratic 
control of basic policies. It is generally recognized, therefore, that the 
correction of the lag of political institutions behind social conditions 
is a serious task of the present generation. 

C. Nationalism and Internationalism 

I. The Rise of Selfish Nationalistic Attitudes 

In spile of the growing interdependence of the nations of the earth, 
recent decades have given witness to the rise of a dangerous economic 
and political nationalism in every continent. This has been marked by 
the erection of trade-destroying tariff barriers between trade-starved 
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peoples, a mad race for raw materials and markets and supremacy in 
armaments, by a selfish patriotic fervor, and by conformity to narrow 
allegiances—all of which creates constant international friction and 
threat of war. 

2. The Belief in Nordic Superiority 

Especially has the peace of (he world been endangered by the wide¬ 
spread assumption among the Nordic peoples of huropc and America 
of racial sujxtriority. Since the World War this trend has suspiciously 
sharpened, and today lies at the base of neriou? injustice, limitation of 
opportunity, and base nationalistic conflicts. 

3, The Rising Tide of Fascist Dictatorships 

The world-wide social crisis has precipitated serious challenges to 
democracy, In Italy, Germany, Japan, Austria, Poland, and in other 
countries since cite World War, governments called "democratic" have 
been overthrown and replaced by dictatorships of small minority groups. 
Freedom of speech and press and other civil liberties have been 
abolished, parliaments have been suspended, and all criticism of govern¬ 
ment has been forbidden, 

In the past few years it has become common practice to refer to these 
dictatorship types of government as Fatcitf, There is, therefore, 
growing recognition that a new world-wide struggle over government is 
under way in which Fascism is flaunting a fight-to-thc-dcath challenge 
to "democracy,” 

t>. Changing Social J ns lit u I hut 

1. Changing Loyalties and Spread of Despair and Fatalism 

With the swift advance of machine technology, and the rise of 
vast manufacturing cities, the former face-to-face conditions of family, 
neighborhood, and community life have changed sharply. The varied 
functions of the family of premachine days are being taken over by 
diverse new social agencies. Long established allegiance* to relatives, 
neighbors, the church, the community, and the country arc breaking 
down. Life in the cities is becoming increasingly anonymous and im¬ 
personal, and crime and indifference to public affaire grows apace. 

Thus, in these transition years between the machine age and the 
power age, ihe individual is cast adrift, with no sure mooring masts, 
his economic and social institutions collapsing about him. The old 
allegiances, such as success through competition, obedience to elders, the 
democratic idea, the assurance of the secure life in the world to come 
—these and others are fast disappearing. Many thinking persons arc 
asking: How can we and our children live lives of integrity in such a 
chaotic civilisation? They maintain that the psychology of drift is 
illustrated in the opportunism of our political reconstruction and in the 
absence cf a clear plan for educational and cultural reconstruction,. 
Many indeed remind us that there is growing a loss of faith in the 
ability of mankind to take its fate in its own hands; that we have 
resigned ourselves to being straws on currents we could neither stem 
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nor direct. Current movements in other countries emphasize strongly 
the emancipation of human will from this fatalistic bondage. It is 
possible that America is now due for a reaction towards determined 
self-direction, 

F.. Education and Social Reconstruction 

Indeed the study of man and his changing society produced the con¬ 
viction that we stand today on the verge of a great culture. The epoch 
which wc arc now entering is the first on the time-line of history in 
which man can bring forth a civilization of abundance, of tolerance, 
and of beauty. 

It is a potentially great culture, because, having invented efficient 
prime movers, man need no longer be a cringing slave of nature. It 
can be great, not because the twelve-hour clay can and will become the 
four-hour day, but because work of any prolongation can become a 
happy, creative experience; great because of the possibility of the suc¬ 
cessful union of democracy and technology; great because the scientific 
method can at last be applied to the man-man relationships as well as to 
tile man-tiling relationships; in a word, great because man can now live 
creatively both as artist and as technologist. 

Wc stand indeed at the crossroads to a new epoch; in various direc¬ 
tions lie diverse pathways to tomorrow. Some lead to social chaos and 
the possible destruction of interdependent ways of living. One leads, 
however, to the era of the great society. There is no way to short- 
circuit the solution to the problem of building this new epoch. There 
is only the way of education, and it is slow, not sudden. 


Part II 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL TRENDS 

In the tight of the analysis made of the situations and 
trends in the social, economic, and political areas, certain 
implications may he drawn concerning the education of the 
new America. Among the more important implications the 
committee selected the following for discussion; 

1. A New Education in Social and Economic Understanding 

In order to inaugurate as quickly and as democratically as possible 
the era of social control over our economic, social, and political 
structures, a vast effort must be made to educate the American people 
through: 

a) Every avenue of information and education—study and discussion 
groups, press, radio, cinema, theater, platform, etc. The issues must be 
made vividly concrete —a poverty ecotiomy resulting from an out-moiled 
laissez-faire economic system on the one hand and on the oilier a 
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plenty economy which could result from a designed social system. The 
contrast must have a cutting edge so keen that no single public incident 
can escape being bared to disclose it* true social or antisocial purposes. 

b) The schools, all along the line, but particularly the secondary 
and higher institutions, must reconstruct their curricula to give proper 
emphasis to: (1) the understanding of the unstable economic base of 
our contemporary civilization; and (2) creating desire and determina¬ 
tion to redesign the system to achieve the material and spiritual benefits 
which await our cooperative conquest. 

2. A New Education in Government 

Since the manipulation of government in the interests of minority, 
self-seeking groups has persisted through the ignorance r»l the general 
electorate, the lack of dissemination of facts and issues, it is dear that 
our educational program must accept its share of the responsibility for 
the correction of this evil. To accomplish this, the educational program 
must: 

a) Educate both the adults and the young people of the Nation in 
the general and specific purposes which should be served by government. 

b) Develop tlic principles and outlines of a more functional demo¬ 
cratic political system which will operate on clearly defined economic 
and social issues anti make possible the recording of the popular will. 
Political education of a functional type must replace our present emphasis 
on the mere structure of government. 

3. Education for flroad National Cultures and for International Co¬ 
operation 

Since narrow' nationalism (economic imperialism and racial ascen¬ 
dency) is an increasing menace to the peace of the world, education 
must develop in school curricula such understandings as these: 

a) National aspirations for control of natural resources, markets, 
territory for population expansion, etc., generally lead to war, and war 
in modern times is so destructive to social wealth that it leaves the 
victor and vanquished almost equally impoverished. 

b) A world-wide unit of economic planning is the only one that has 
a fair chance of permanent stability. Hi us, education must become 
"international" in this sense of economic planning. 

c) There is no evidence to support the belief of the superiority nf 
out race over another in the total scale of human values. Further¬ 
more, each race and nation is deeply dependent on all others for the 
enrichment of its culture. 

d) However, the preceding statements should not be construed to 
mean time the unique national or racial characteristics of each ethnic 
group should be "internationalized " or “standardized." The world 
will be correspondingly ricli in culture as each group maintains and 
develops die best of its indigenous qualities. Education in America 
should pay larger attention to the flowering of our own nascent national 
culture. 

It is, therefore, to forestall a destructive economic nationalism and 
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attempts at racial or national ascendency that education must point to 
the superior stability of a world economic order and to the evidence 
lor racial and national equality. 

4. The Curriculum and a Realistic Education of Socially Useful Work 

The new curriculum must become moi-c and more realistic in con¬ 
sidering the problems which are most pertinent to the progress of 
civilisation. This realistic education will utilize the method of learning 
by participation in socially useful work. Children and adults will learn 
about the health of the community by actually participating with experts 
in improving the general health. Or they may realistically learn about 
the forces which control the city or State government by taking an 
active part in improving the quality of government. Wherever there 
is an evident need for a better community life, there will education look 
for a situation offering great possibilities for Learning. Education of 
the future will use as its subject matter and method any situation ia 
the local or larger community which can be changed and improved. 
Thus the whole life of the community becomes the held of operation 
for the school of the future. 

5. Need for New Outlets for Released Creative Energies 

As we employ more machines and. technology to do the world’s pro¬ 
ductive work, we must find new outlets for our constructive energies. 
The satisfaction accruing in past generations through daily contact with 
craft processes must now be achieved through new activities. Perhaps 
much of this releasee! energy could be applied to pushing forward vast 
research necessary to understand comprehensively the physical, natural, 
^nd spiritual life we live. No definite suggestions have yet been made, 
but much effort must be given by education to the profitable use of the 
increasing amount of leisure time. 

Human beings, with an increasing amount of time saved from pro¬ 
ductive pursuits by the social employment of technology, will turn to 
personal growth and enjoyment, thus greatly increasing the size and 
importance of the educational task: 

a) Children and youths will be in school universally until the ages 
of eighteen or twenty, thus greatly increasing the school population. 

I)) Adults will turn to a reconstructed adult-education program 
offering continuous recreational, cultural, and vocational pursuits. This 
will greatly increase the services of adult education. 

6. The School Curriculum and the Achievement of Desired Social 
Changes 

Since rapid and extensive change seems inevitable and since mere 
social trends are in themselves nonpurposivc, education shares a respon¬ 
sibility i»i giving purpose and direction to those trends. Curricula must 
show, for example, how man has struggled to gain more control over 
nature and to obtain more of such social attributes as freedom and 
justice. Some of this struggle lias failed to bring human betterment 
because man lacked sufficient knowledge and wisdom. At last, however, 
we possess sufficient knowledge to build a new social world order of 
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materia! plenty and cultural torichment. We need now to develop the 
universal wisdom to arrange our cooperative enterprises in such a way 
that our newly acquired scientific knowledge may function for our 
general welfare. Education here laces one of its greatest tasks in 
teaching that man must direct and control change for social purposes. 

7. New Demands on Professional-Education Institutions 

The efficient management of our technological knowledge and equip- 
ment in a truly social-planning economy will require staffs of experts 
trained: 

a) To see clearly the fundamental social purpose for which we must 
operate our technical equipment 

b) To master the highly complex and delicately balanced interdepen¬ 
dent systems of production, distribution, and consumption 

c) To understand tbc alternative steps before us in ushering in the 
new era 

These and other equally important requirements point clearly to a 
broader and more thorough training than our professional-education 
institutions of engineering, commerce, medicine, etc., have given to date. 

8. Divising a New Method of Learning 

If cooperation rather than competition is to be a working principle of 
the dew order, then education must revise much of its present pedagogical 
method. Where individual competition for marks and other personally 
motivated rewards now constitutes the usual classroom method, provi¬ 
sion must be made to learn codperative group effort through repeated 
and satisfying practice, 

9. The Probable Increased Growth of School Populations 

A number of factors combine to demand of us new techniques for 
predicting future educational populations and needs in budgets, equip¬ 
ment, etc. 

a) The immediate result of increased employment of technology and 
the corresponding prohibition of child labor will mean larger school 
populations for several school generations ro come, 

b) Eventually, however, the size of elementary- and secondary-school 
population will become relatively stable as our population becomes 
constant. 

c) Over a long period, a large increase in school population will also 
come in the adult levels as we learn to enjoy our new leisure profitably. 
Even though ndult enrollment in education may some time become stable, 
it seems probable that education will never becomp static in the variety 
and number of new fields which Can be opened to human beings. 

10. The Demands of New Conditions on Differentiation of Curricula 

The demands of an increasingly heterogeneous school population will 
force a new differentiation of curricula to meet a variety of needs: 

n) TJic classical high-school course leading to admission in a liberal- 
arts college is hopelessly inappropriate for the preponderance of our 
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total secondary-school population. Secondary schools must now build 
curricula directly out of a variety of practical life activities—home- 
making, personal services, artistic expression, agriculture, industry, 
whatnot. 

b) The liberal-arts college must be supplemented by a new body of 
"folk-art" colleges, technical colleges, etc, 

c) The adult-education program must be extended to care for the 
complete cultural development of the individual. Wc conceive of the 
community in the coming years as increasingly "cducational-ccntcred" 
and the board of education as a leader in the creation of a multitude 
of culture groups within the community, thus caring for a great range 
of personal hobbies and interests—intellectual, artistic, emotional, physi¬ 
cal, and the like. 

11. A Great Increase in Educational Support 

An economy of abundance will make possible a greatly increased 
expenditure for education. In a plenty economy it will be impractical 
to continue to think of a curtailed educational program as we do at the 
present time in our scarcity economy. An economy of plenty will make 
possible and socially essential the following: 

a) A teaching staff adequately trained and large enough to care 
properly for small groups of learners. To reduce the size of classes to 
the number shown to be desirable will require the employment of a 
vast number of additional teachers in the United States. Not fewer 
teachers, but many more is an imperative desideratum of the new 
education. 

Education, if considered as sharing the task of American, reconstruc¬ 
tion, will demand our very ablest men and women as leaders and 
workers. This will require that the youths of best minds and wills 
enter education as a career and receive the broadest possible foundation 
rind n technical proficiency commensurate with the importance of the 
task confronting education. 

b) A high standard of economic living will free teachers from the 
worry of insecurity and make possible the development of well-rounded 
personalities through travel, periodic study, and a variety of rich 
cultural pursuits. 

c) Children and adults while in the noneconomic-productive pursuit 
of education can be maintained by the planning economic state. 

d) Travel for pupils can he made an integral part of education. 

e) A variety of needed clinical services could be developed. 

f) Adequately trained and staffed research departments will push for¬ 
ward the boundaries of education. 

12. We Can Now Give Equal Educational Opportunity to AH 

An equitable distribution of the products of a socially designed 
economy will result in equal educational opportunity for all. Under 
the present system only those who have economic resources in reserve 
can pursue education beyond the secondary school; and vast numbers 
even now cannot attend secondary schools, lacking as they do the steady 
supply of food, clothing, shelter, etc. The expense of higher education 
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obviously doses this avenue to the majority of the lower income groups 
of our population. It is equally true of most of our facilities for adult 
education that only those persons of sizable incomes can afford the 
luxury of travel, study, theater, etc. We base our recommendations, 
therefore, on the expectation that a socially directed flew of Roods and 
services will give all who desire the chance to obtain as much education 
as can profitably be assimilated. 

J3, New Teacher-Training Program 

Two of the above considerations point to the necessity for a new 
development in teacher education. On the one hand, the tcaOier 
working in the curriculum implied above will have to be a much more 
highly educated generalist and specialist than our professional standards 
demand at present. This education will require much realistic under¬ 
standing of the contemporary economic, social, and political life, wit!) a 
clear vision of the part education must play in shaping the progress of 
our Nation along these lines. Such teacher education will take place 
net alone within the academic walls of the teachers college, but will 
encompass experience In the world of affairs. In order to accomplish 
this, teacher-training institutions will have to be reconstructed. 

In the second place, an economy of plenty will allow lunger years of 
preparation for the teacher in training. Education may require a period 
of training equal to such professions as medicine or law. This extended 
period In training means, again, a reconstructed curriculum. 

14. A Powerful Educational Association Working for Social Recon¬ 
struction 

In order to contribute effectively to the task of social rccoimruction* 
educators must recognize the need for a powerful and inspired profes¬ 
sional group which can cooperate with other organized groups in the 
common purpose of ushering in the social planning economy. Educators 
as citizens must exercise their full rights to labor for a cause. The 
effective pursuit of our cause lies in united strength for social goals. 



WHAT’S AHEAD IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 1 
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Dean, School of Education, New York University 

The institution of education, like all social institutions, 
has developed out of recognized social needs and has been 
established to minister to these needs and to develop and 
conserve the corresponding values. Since these needs are 
now undergoing profound change in certain respects, the 
necessity of reconstructing and redirecting the effort of the 
schools is universally recognized. The forces which must 
be counted upon to bring about the desired changes are of 
two sorts, the nature and relative effectiveness of which 
should be carefully studied. The first are the forces of 
society outside of the schools, and the second the efforts at 
reform and improvement exerted by leaders of education 
within the profession itself. Let us consider the latter 
first. 

In connection with the present emerging social order, 
two rather distinct views among leaders of education are 
prominent, both of which recognize that one fundamental 
social purpose of education as an institution is to serve as 
an important agency of social control and the maintenance 
and satisfactory functioning of an established social order. 
Both views are also concerned with the obligation of educa¬ 
tion in bringing about desirable social changes and pro¬ 
moting social progress. As to the appropriate way of dis¬ 
charging this latter obligation, however, the two points of 
view differ radically. One centers attention on the indi¬ 
vidual and the development of individual personality as the 
primary concern of education, the other on the urgent and 
immediate necessity of social reconstruction and the re¬ 
sponsibility of the schools in that direction. The first point 
of view places supreme emphasis upon the discovery and 
proper development of the native capacities and peculiar 

•This address was delivered by Dean Wilbers to s class In "Education for Social Re¬ 
construction," at the School of Education, Now York University, on March 9, 1934. 
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mental ancl physical characteristics of individuals and on 
the effort to bring these capacities ancl characteristics to 
their fullest maturity by an educative process that is in 
accord with their natural development. The aim is not 
directly nt the transformation of the social order, but at 
the development of individual personality, the assumption 
being that a democratic society made up of individuals so 
trained will take proper care of itself. By cooperative 
effort such a society will determine the kind of social order 
and progress that will prove to be most satisfactory to all 
concerned. Advocates of this philosophy have had much 
to say in recent years concerning the child-centered school 
and the adaptation of the form and content of instruction 
to individual needs and interests. They oppose, in theory 
at least, indoctrination, imposition, or propaganda of any 
sort, Some go so far as to say that it is in no sense the 
function, of the school to teach children what they should 
think, but only to teach them how to think. In short, 
everything centers around the child’s own interests and 
capacities and upon the attainment of immediate rather than 
deferred values; that is to say, values which arc appreciated 
by the child himself and which he feels the urge to realize. 
It is not necessary to discuss at length this phase of our 
modern philosophy of education, We are all familiar with 
it. For more than a quarter of a century this point of view 
has been very prominent in the theory and practice of 
American education. It is in essential harmony with our 
democratic traditions and has been further encouraged by 
certain characteristics of our national development to which 
I shall refer later on. 

The second point of view in our present social philosophy 
of education considers the present social order as wholly 
unsatisfactory and in need of profound reconstruction. It 
holds that in bringing about such reconstruction education 
must exert an immediate and decidedly positive influence. 
The arraingment of the existing social order from this 
point of view is strongly expressed in n recent document 
issued by the Progressive Education Association entitled, 
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lyhat's .ilicad in American Education 

"A Call to the Teachers of the Nation." I presume most 
of you arc acquainted with this document. However, I 
think it well to call your attention to some outstanding 
statements contained in it. 

It is asserted, for example, and I quote, that "In the 
present social order the general good is made a by-product 
of the pursuit of private gain; self-interest is clothed in the 
garment of civic virtue; science is converted into a tool of 
privilege; production is made to tyrannize over consump¬ 
tion; the fruits of technology contribute to the debasement 
of culture; justice is bought and sold in the market place; 
racketeers justify their behavior in terms of business ethics; 
powerful barons of finance extol the ways of democracy; 
and great capitalists, while resorting to violence in the ruth¬ 
less suppression of workers demanding a living wage, pro¬ 
fess to follow the teachings of the simple carpenter of 
Nazareth." 

In the view of this group of educators the responsibility 
of the school and of the teaching profession is clear and un¬ 
mistakable. They do not believe that it is necessary to 
forsake the fundamental ideal o-f democracy and go over 
to a dictatorship similar to that in Russia, Germany, or Italy. 
They do recognize, however, that while the ideal of de¬ 
mocracy as originally established by the framers of the 
American Constitution is not to be discarded, the application 
of this ideal must be fundamentally changed. As originally 
conceived, the ideal was concerned primarily with political 
relations and adjustments. Today the fundamental con¬ 
cern of democracy is not primarily political, but economic 
and industrial. It is asserted, therefore, by those who hold 
this view, that if democrary is to survive it must be divorced 
from its union with the simple agrarian life of the past 
and be adjusted to the complex, industrial society of the 
present. In the sphere of economic relationships it must 
be dissociated from its individualistic connections and be 
redefined in terms of the collectivist reality. In the highly 
integrated social order of the present century individual 
men cannot own and operate the means of production as 
they did at the time of the founding of the Nation. 
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Today the individual can be guaranteed freedom for cultural and 
spiritual growth only by the abandonment of economic individualism. 
Liberty of person can no longer be attained through freeing business 
enterprise from restraints, but only through deliberate organisation to 
guarantee material security for all. Therefore, if the democratic tradi¬ 
tion is to survive, its forms of practical expression must undergo radical 
change. To teach the ideal of American democracy in its historic form, 
without the illumination that comes from an effort to apply it to con- 
temporary society, is intellectually dishonest because it is an attempt 
to educate youth for life in a world that does not exist. The schools, 
therefore, cannot evade the responsibility of participating actively in the 
tast of reconstituting the democratic tradition and of thus working 
positively towards a new society. 

Consequently, according to this point of view, teachers 
must work boldly and without ceasing for a better social 
order. In doing so they must assert their independence. 

They owe nothing to the present economic system except to improve 
it; they owe nothing to any privileged caste except to strip it of its 
privileges; their sole duty is to guard and promote the widest ami most 
permanent interests of society. They must always be in a position 
to place their faith, their intelligence, their idealistic fervor and not 
merely their professional skill at the service of the masses of the 
people, If teachers are to piny a positive and creative role in building 
n bettor social order they must repudiate utterly the ideal nf material 
success ns the goal of education, acquire a realistic tinder standing fit the 
forces that actually rule the world, and formulate a fundamental pro¬ 
gram of thought and action that will deal honestly and intelligently 
with the problems of industrial civilisation. They will have to restate 
their philosophy of education, reorganize the procedures of the school, 
and redefine their own position in society. Such measures will, of course, 
require fundamental changes in the methods of teacher training and the 
wsumption on the part of the profession of an increasing burden of 
cultural leadership. 

I have stilted this point of view at length essentially in 
the language of its leading advocates because of its import¬ 
ance and of the increasing emphasis that in recent months 
has been placed upon it. It is obvious that it cannot he 
worked out in practice without indulging in actual propa¬ 
ganda and indoctrination. This is frankly admitted by its 
advocates. They assert, in fact, that the schools must he 
utilised as the most effective instrument available to in¬ 
doctrinate the coming generation with the principles of col¬ 
lectivism and of adequate social control. 

Shall education, then, be essentially a systematic form of 
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propaganda? The answer of this group of educators, or 
it least of leading members of the group, is, frankly, “Yes. 
If education is to be genuinely progressive it must face 
squarely and courageously every social issue; come to grips 
with life in all of its stark reality; establish an organic 
relation with the community, develop a realistic and com¬ 
prehensive theory of welfare, fashion a compelling and chal¬ 
lenging vision of human destiny, and become less frightened 
than it is today at the bogies of imposition and indoctrina¬ 
tion." 

In a recent pamphlet entitled, “Dare the School Build 
a New Social Order," Professor Counts declares himself 
as follows: "I am prepared to defend the thesis that all 
education contains a large element of imposition, that in 
the very nature of the case this is inevitable, that the exis¬ 
tence and evolution of society depend upon it, and that it is 
consequently eminently desirable that the frank acceptance 
of this fact by the educator is a major professional obliga¬ 
tion." 

The important significance of this point of view should 
not and cannot be overlooked. Should we as educators 
adopt it? If we do and endeavor to give it full expression 
in practice we must recognize the conditions, both within 
and outside of education as an institution, that will have 
to be met and dealt with. The competence of educators 
for the discharge of the profound social obligation which 
this philosophy assumes will, of course, be seriously and 
justly challenged by social and industrial leaders in all other 
fields of activity. The marvelous development of education 
and the enormous increase in expenditures upon it since the 
World War serve to intensify popular criticism of any such 
claim. It is now being asserted by some, for example, that 
the interest of the American people in education which has 
permitted this marvelous development has served to give to 
the profession of education an exaggerated notion of its' 
own importance and an unjustifiable enlargement of its 
claims as a factor of social control. This criticism is 
strongly expressed in the January number of Harper’s 
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Magazine in an article by Nathaniel Teller entitled, "Edu¬ 
cators Groping for the Stars,” Mr. Teller asserts that 
“such a philosophy of education is wholly impracticable and 
that whatever education may be, culturally or as a concept, 
as an institution it is not independent or self-sufficient. It 
cannot create, it can only reflect. It cannot generate new 
social ideas, it can transmit only those which arc already 
accepted. It must always bend to the collective will around 
it. In social ideas it can rise no higher than the source of 
the thought, feelings, and beliefs of the dominant groups 
in the society in which it finds itself. In his judgment, 
educators are merely followers, not pioneers. To attempt 
to endow themselves with a grander role is but a waste of 
energy.” 

The weakness of this criticism is, I think, evident; for 
educators may and should certainly be important factors 
in the dominant groups of society to which Mr. Tetter 
refers. His criticism, however, is a challenge to those who 
hold to the foregoing philosophy of education to justify 
their claim to the competence of educators acting alone 
to define a social philosophy for the people of the United 
States that is superior to that formulated by any and all 
other groups of citizens. If propaganda and indoctrination 
are to be justified in favor of promoting the educator's con¬ 
ception of the most desirable social order while being denied 
to any other, the superiority of that conception will have 
to be established not only to the satisfaction of educators, 
but also to the satisfaction of intelligent citizens of every 
type. Any other procedure would be in the nature of an 
autocratic dictatorship, not of democracy. Any conception 
of the most desirable social order that is best suited to the 
evolving life and the peculiar genius of the American people 
has very little chance of general and continued acceptance 
unless it embodies the combined wisdom of the whole popu¬ 
lation. The progressive achievement of a social order con¬ 
ceived in this way must be recognized as a responsibility of 
education, but not as a responsibility of the schools acting 
alone. It is true that schools now have, and present intli- 
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cations are that they will continue to have, an increasingly 
important share in this responsibility. What that share 
will eventually prove to be, educators themselves must try 
to determine not only by studying the school as an institu¬ 
tion but also by the study of the needs and interests of 
society at large. This obligation society has the right to 
place upon the shoulders of the leaders of our profession. 
In trying to discharge it, educators must recognize that the 
schools and education in general represent one fundamental 
interest of the people, but not the only one. Education's 
place among these interests, its proper relation to them, 
and its own peculiar function, educators must endeavor to 
determine. At the same time, we should be aware of the 
fact that this is not the only important service which the 
educator should be prepared to render. As an intelligent 
citizen lie has responsibilities to society which extend far 
beyond his direct professional service to the schools. As 
an educated and worthy member of society his influence 
outside of the schools must be actively exerted in intelligent 
cooperation with others in the endeavor to promote true 
social progress, While the educator’s influence, at least 
under present conditions, should not be the dominating one, 
it should certainly be fully equal to that of any other occu¬ 
pational group. 

It is peculiarly important at the present time that leaders 
in education shall use the utmost wisdom both in under¬ 
standing the place and importance of the school as a social 
institution and in wisely directing it to the fullest achieve¬ 
ment of its important function. To this end both points 
of view of the social philosophy of education to which I 
have called your attention have value. Both are needed in 
determining the future policy and program of American 
education. Neither taken by itself furnishes a satisfactory 
basis on which to build. Both should be recognized and 
their relative importance determined by a penetrating study 
and appraisal of actual conditions, real and prospective, 
which the schools must face. This is certainly no time for 
educators to lose their heads. Education is indeed in the 
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midst of a serious crisis in many parts of the United States. 
All must admit that fact. This, however, is all the more 
reason why responsible leaders of our profession should 
use the utmost sanity and good judgment in directing the 
way out, for the importance of the schools in the present 
and future welfare of America can hardly be overestimated. 
To quote Cubberley (Ittlreduction lo the Study of Educa¬ 
tion, page 30), "What progress we as a people make in 
national character from generation to generation is largely 
determined by how well the public school has seen national 
needs and been guided by that largeness of national vision 
without which but little progress in national welfare is ever 
made.” 

Let us consider now, briefly, those apparently permanent 
forces outside of the school as a social institution that will 
inevitably be a chief determining influence in the future of 
our system of education. Certain striking and urgent 
effects of these forces in creating our present problems of 
education have already been discussed by others. Let me, 
therefore, point out those forces which 1 consider funda¬ 
mental and relatively permanent, It is impossible to under¬ 
stand the present and future of education without careful 
consideration of the characteristic tendencies of our Ameri¬ 
can civilization. Every civilization has its determining 
characteristics which serve to distinguish it from all others. 
Among those peculiar to our own may he mentioned the 
following: 

1. A profound faith in science and the application of 
scientific method in the solution of every type of problem 
in which as a people we are interested. This faith, as you 
know, has been justified by the results. At the beginning 
of the present century Alfred Russell Wallace in his book 
entitled The Wonderful Century discussed the human 
achievements of all history that he considered as of first- 
class importance, Of these he fount] thirty-nine in nil, 
twenty-four of which belonged to the nineteenth century 
alone, and only fifteen to all centuries prior to the nine¬ 
teenth. Since the beginning of the present century this 
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accelerated pace in scientific achievement has been kept up 
and even increased. The method, therefore, has justified 
itself not only in the minds of educators and those engaged 
in research, but also of the public in general. The result 
has been not only a remarkable increase in tested knowledge 
in every field of human interest and activity, but also one 
of the chief factors in the great development during the 
last half century of mass education as shown in the growth 
in attendance upon secondary and higher education. 

2. The universal disposition to apply immediately scien¬ 
tific knowledge as soon and as fully as possible in ways that 
are useful, As a people we arc not satisfied with the 
discovery of truth; we attempt at once to put it to work. 
Its value is found not in itself alone but in its bearing upon 
human welfare, real and possible. 

3. A pronounced general tendency towards differentia¬ 
tion of function and specialization of effort in every im¬ 
portant field of human interest and activity. This tendency 
naturally arises out of the great accumulation of tested 
knowledge and the strong and persistent desire to apply it. 
It is, in fact, an outgrowth of the two tendencies mentioned 
above. Consequently, the importance of competent special¬ 
ists in every form of human service is recognized both for 
the discovery of truth and m its application. 

4. The tendency towards universalizing the idea of 
democracy and extending it to include every type of human 
being and all forms of organized social life. In spite of 
the criticism and certain forms of opposition the concept 
of democracy has gone steadily and irresistably forward so 
that today more than ever before human personality is 
valued here in America and the right of every individual, 
man, woman, and child, to self-expression and self-realiza¬ 
tion as a respected personality is generally conceded. This 
movement complicates the problems of organized social life 
and education in a number of ways, but the movement 
itself is recognized ns a desirable characteristic of American 
civilization. It is destined, therefore, to remain and must 
be reckoned with. 
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5. General mastery of the physical environment and the 
enormous speeding up of human life through improved 
means of transportation, communication, and methods of 
work. The railroad, steamship, automobile, flying machine, 
telegraph, telephone, television, phonograph, and radio 
have all appeared in comparatively recent years. These 
have enormously accelerated the pace of life, multiplied 
its contacts, complicated its problems, and vastly increased 
the opportunities for wrong living as well as for right 
living, The experiences resulting from all these influences 
are profoundly changing our modern mind, altering our 
ways of thinking, giving us new notions of value, and re¬ 
shaping our general philosophy of life. Consequently, in 
trying to guide educational effort we find ourselves facing 
the difficult problem of adjusting individuals and groups 
to the opportunities and privileges as well as to the needs 
and responsibilities of a comparatively new civilization. 

6. The vast accumulation of wealth and the interesting 
difficult problems which result therefrom, such as the prob¬ 
lems of production, distribution, the uses and possibilities 
of leisure time, the consumption of materials, and the 
utilization of services of all sorts. 

7. A profound and increasing faith in the importance of 
education as a means of meeting the issues and solving the 
problems of such a civilization. Evidences of this faith 
and their bearing upon secondary and higher education are 
recognized by all of us in spite of certain recent happenings 
which would seem for the moment to indicate a tendency 
in the opposite direction. 

The remarkable growth in school and college attend¬ 
ance throughout the last half century has not been equalled 
in any other country or period of human history. From 
1890 to 1920, for example, while the general population 
of the United States was increasing 68 per cent, enrollment 
in secondary schools increased 986 per cent and in colleges 
and universities, 432 per cent. The total number attending 
high schools in 1890 was only slightly more than two hun¬ 
dred thousand, a smaller number than are attending the 
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high schools in New York City today. At the present time 
approximately five million boys and girls are attending the 
public high schools in the United States. There are as 
many now in these schools as are found in similar institu¬ 
tions in the whole of Europe, with a population four times 
as large as that of the United States. There are more stu¬ 
dents in colleges, universities, and other institutions of 
higher education in this country than in all the rest of the 
world combined. 

Inevitably, a critically important result of this whole 
development in secondary and higher education has been 
great and increasing expenditures for this purpose. Con¬ 
sidered merely from a financial point of view, education 
lias thus become easily the leading business enterprise of the 
Nation, We have recently been spending approximately 
three billion dollars annually upon this one enterprise and 
the total amount of money invested in educational plants 
throughout the United States is slightly in excess of the total 
invested in the eight largest business and industrial enter¬ 
prises of the Nation outside of education. Considerably 
more than half a billion dollars arc spent each year on 
higher education, and for the fourteen-year period from 
1911 to 1925 American colleges and universities received in 
gifts from private sources alone more than eight hundred 
million dollars. One important question, therefore, at pres¬ 
ent is whether or not the Nation as a whole will be inclined 
to continue to expend an equivalent amount for this purpose 
in the years that are ahead, and in what ways such expen¬ 
ditures can bring about more satisfactory educational service. 

8. Certain marked characteristics of the American 
people affecting the problem of education, which we have 
inherited from the founders and early settlers of the 
American colonies and which scan to he rather deeply 
rooted in the present population, I refer to the fact that 
most of our original stock came to us in order to escape 
forms of oppression, real or imagined, and to gain for 
themselves a liberty which they felt was denied them in the 
mother country. The cultural effect resulting was compli- 
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catcd by the inexpert handling of the Colonics by England, 
It is perhaps not too much to say that the large amount 
of crime and lawlessness which has come to be character¬ 
istic of the people of the United States has its roots partly 
in the disposition established early in our history to mini¬ 
mize the sanctity and importance of law. Since the laws 
by which the early colonists were supposed tt> he governed 
were formulated abroad by legislators who had little knowl¬ 
edge of conditions which they sought to govern, and ad¬ 
ministered by persons sent over for that purpose who were 
also ignorant of American conditions, we early acquired a 
tendency to obey only those laws that we felt were satis¬ 
factory and to ignore or openly disobey those of which we 
did not approve. The tendency, often witnessed at the 
present time, of many of our people to sympathize with 
offenders rather than w^ith public officials charged with the 
responsibility of bringing them to justice can hardly be 
explained on any other basis. 

9. The environmental influence of a country of almost 
unlimited extent and enormous natural resources of all 
sorts. The problems of life in which as a pioneering people 
we have been from our early beginnings down to the present 
time most deeply interested have been those in which the 
chief factors were material facts and forces which we have 
sought to transform into products that would minister to 
our comfort and well-being. This fact has been a potent 
influence in directing the course of American education up 
to the present time. It has emphasized the discovery and 
dissemination of knowledge of those physical facts and 
forces necessary to the success of our industrial develop¬ 
ment. Enormous sums of money spent on scientific re¬ 
search in the United States, not only in our universities, 
but by the national and State governments and by indus¬ 
trial organizations, have been chiefly used to promote re¬ 
search in the physical sciences: physics, chemistry, biology, 
and engineering, Our remarkable success in this direction 
has in fact created the problems which now and in the 
future must engage an increasing portion of energy, both 
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in instruction and research. I refer to those problems 
which arise out of the pressing need of a better under¬ 
standing of human nature and of more successful adjust¬ 
ment of human relations in the new civilization upon which 
we have entered. 

The foregoing characteristics at least seem clearly funda¬ 
mental in American life. Their relative importance as 
factors in determining the future and its educational require¬ 
ments will doubtless undergo from time to time a certain 
amount of change, but these forces which seem to be in¬ 
herent in our nature as a people are apparently permanent 
and likely to influence our development in the future in 
ways quite similar to those of the past. At any rate, leader¬ 
ship in our profession, if it is to give intelligent guidance 
in the present and future development of our system of 
education, will do well to concentrate thorough study upon 
these characteristics of our national life. To do otherwise 
would he to continue the mistakes that have too often been 
made in the past and arc now in serious clanger of being 
repeated. Our vision as educators must go much deeper 
than superficial happenings and spectacular demands of the 
moment if our service to education is to have real and 
permanent value. Indeed, failure to see the present situa¬ 
tion as a whole, sec it clearly in all of its important 
bearings, and appraise at their true value the forces both 
constructive and destructive that arc at work may even 
result in a genuine disservice to our system of schools. At 
best our profession is at a disadvantage in its effort to 
give intelligent guidance in education as compared with 
such professions, for example, as engineering and medicine 
for the reason that the fundamental sciences on which it 
attempts to forecast the future are much less fully and 
perfectly developed than those upon which they depend. 
While the engineer may rest his advice to the public in 
dealing with the problems of his profession upon the well- 
developed and reliable contributions of mathematics and 
physics, and the physician very largely upon those of 
chemistry and biology; the educator must look chiefly to 
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the comparatively new anil imperfectly developed sciences 
of psychology, sociology, economics, history, and govern¬ 
ment in his effort to forecast and intelligently direct future 
development in education. Nevertheless, even a superficial 
consideration of the fundamental characteristics ami social 
forces to which I have invited your attention cannot fail, 
I believe, to reveal that education must and inevitably will 
go forward in spite of the temporary setback which it has 
recently received. 

Present evidence is strongly in tiic direction that the 
demand for secondary and higher education on the part 
of the people of the United States will continue and that 
effort will be made to satisfy that demand so far as pos¬ 
sible, Not only so; the rapidly growing demand for educa¬ 
tion and reeducation during adult life also promises to 
be a permanent feature. As already pointed out, the pro¬ 
motion of science, the rapid accumulation of tested knowl¬ 
edge, and the disposition to encourage scientific effort make 
it necessary for larger numbers of men and women to 
obtain a more extensive and more adequate higher educa¬ 
tion than formerly was required in order that they may 
reach the outskirts of the known and lie able to discover 
and apply scientific knowledge towards the solution of the 
numerous problems that will certainly arise, Professions 
and semiprofessions as well as various other occupations 
are being rapidly multiplied and lower occupations arc 
being graded upward. In every one of the original pro¬ 
fessions we now have a number of occupations each of 
which is itself a profession and requires more extensive 
and expert training than was true of the original profes¬ 
sions ten or fifteen years ago. In addition to all this there 
js greater need than ever before for highly trained, broad¬ 
minded leadership in every phase of community life. For 
such leadership we must increasingly look to our higher 
institutions of learning to provide. Moreover, the ideal 
of democracy requires that if such leadership is to he 
appreciated and voluntarily and fully utilized by the rank 
and file of the people, a higher general education of the 
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masses will be necessary. The recent appearance and rapid 
development of junior colleges throughout the United 
States is obviously a movement in this direction. Hitherto 
our ideal of democracy has led to the provision of educa¬ 
tion at public expense for ail children between the ages of 
six and twenty. 

Improvements in elementary and secondary education 
now make it possible to complete the offerings of these 
schools even at the low age of fifteen or sixteen in the case 
of normal or superior children. Public education, there¬ 
fore, provides at present for the superior child until he has 
completed the high-school course at the age of fifteen years 
or younger, while the dull and incompetent may continue 
in school at public expense until they arc twenty or twenty- 
one. If we arc to conserve and utilize to the fullest extent 
our human resources in the years that arc ahead this defect 
must certainly be removed. 

In our effort to give intelligent guidance to our schools 
in the future we must not overlook the fact that education 
as an institution must not be confused with education in 
its fundamental and inclusive meaning. A person is being 
educated in some direction and to some extent, however 
slight, by every experience through which he passes, by 
every life situation to which he makes an active response. 
In this sense, therefore, education must obviously be a shared 
responsibility. All agencies, both public and private, which 
determine to any extent the form and character of the 
situations to which individuals arc exposed and must re¬ 
spond have a share in the total outcome. The whole burden 
cannot he placed upon tfic school. Any effort to place it 
there is a serious mistake. The tendency to do so, how¬ 
ever, is easy and natural. In the public mind the school 
is the only institution established and maintained by society 
whose fundamental ami only function is education. Other 
institutions are educative in their influence upon those who 
are exposed to them but education in their ease is recog¬ 
nized as a secondary and subordinate function. 

The school, then, as a social institution 19 a means to 
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an end. It is but an instrument more or less imperfectly 
adjusted to the purpose which it has been created to serve. 
That it may be made most efficient the conditions which 
determine the extent and character of its usefulness should 
be thoroughly studied by those who aspire to competent 
leadership in our system of education. Important among 
these conditions are the nature of the total obligation of 
education as a fundamental human interest under present 
and future conditions, the actual and possible influence of 
other social agencies which really share with the school 
in the total responsibility, the nature and extent of this 
influence in its relation to the total individual and social 
outcome of education, the school’s proper place and its true 
relation to these other agencies, the extent and manner 
in which it should cooperate with them, its true place among 
them, its own proper function, what it should rightfully 
be expected to do, and what it should refrain from under¬ 
taking to do. 

Certain local, temporary, and often superficial demands 
made by outside agencies upon the schools should be dealt 
with in an intelligent and forcsiglitcd manner. In the pro¬ 
cess of reconstruction and readjustment to the changing 
needs the two forces to which I have referred, one external 
and the other internal, must be critically studied and ap¬ 
praised in relation to their relative importance. In local 
communities certain external forces are generally more 
effective than they should be in their influence upon what 
is undertaken in the schools. Those units of our educa¬ 
tional system which are most deeply immersed in the 
changing current of affairs, and consequently arc nearest 
to the crises of adjustment which- these currents produce, 
are more readily and fundamentally affected by external 
pressure than those which arc more remote and secluded. 
If ready and increasing conformity to popular demand 
is to be interpreted as social progress, then the public ele¬ 
mentary and high schools, contrary to popular opinion, 
have been more progressive during the present century than 
the institutions of higher learning. Their response to 
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external pressure has been more immediate and general. 
Whether, however, in any case the changes produced have 
been truly progressive depends largely upon whether the 
adjustments have been intelligently controlled by the internal 
administrative and instructional forces in charge of the 
schools. 

In many cases our public schools may be justly criticized 
for having been too responsive to, and too uncritical of, 
the external popular demands that have been made upon 
them from time to time. They have not been sufficiently 
resistive of some of these demands. They have not always 
been guided as they should have been by a clearly defined 
and convincing educational policy to which such demands 
could be referred and in the light of which their adoption 
or rejection could be fully justified. New demands have 
often been met by simply adding courses to an already over¬ 
crowded curriculum without reconstructing the curriculum 
as a whole. When outside pressure for any such subject 
has become too strong and the popular group demanding 
its adoption too influential to be ignored or resisted, the 
situation has usually been met by simply adding a new course 
and employing a specialist to teach it. 

Within recent years more intelligent efforts have been 
made by school officials to secure rational and integrated 
curricula which are better adapted to individual needs and 
to changing social conditions. The greater, more complex, 
and variable demands made upon the schools are being met 
with greater wisdom and more intelligent discrimination. 
With a rapidly advancing and better educated teaching pro¬ 
fession the service of the schools can and must be greatly 
improved in the future. The next decade will undoubtedly 
see developed a much more efficient and satisfactory edu¬ 
cational service all the way from kindergarten to university 
than anything wc now have or have had in the past. 

The desired outcome will not be doubtful, if the teaching 
profession throughout the Nation will face the situation 
with courage and intelligence and with a united purpose, 
It will take courage as well as greater wisdom than the 
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profession has generally shown in the past. Sympathetic 
and intelligent leadership wilt be required with hotter under¬ 
standing of the conditions and influences within the school 
system as well as of those outside which determine the direc¬ 
tion of educational progress and the limits to which the 
work and influence of the schools may rightly be carried. 
The general movement towards raising the standard quali¬ 
fications for teaching, supervisory, and administrative ser¬ 
vice must be continued until those who are engaged in all 
forms of schoolwork not only have the needed personal 
qualities, but have also reached that standard of general 
and professional education and understanding of life which 
will convince the public at large that the management of 
the schools may be safely and wisely left in their hands. 



COLLEGE EDUCATION IN THE NEW AMERICA 
Goodwin Watson 

Associate Proicssor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Higher education displays today a confusing and some¬ 
times contradictory array of objectives. The ideal of the 
cultivated individual gentleman, carried over from an 
aristocratic nobility, still survives in our colleges. Today 
not title of nobility but title to wealth gives some their 
claim to graceful ease. 

Democracy lias modified the elementary schools pro¬ 
foundly and the higher schools in less degree, Its influence 
is shown in the admission of all, or nearly all, to whatever 
courses the high schools or colleges may be giving. An 
inevitable consequence, stressed often enough, lias been the 
vulgarisation of college academic life. Another conse¬ 
quence, equally serious but less well recognized, has been 
the lack of unity in the purposes of education. The “lib¬ 
eral 1 ' view calls for presentation of content divorced from 
any social goal. The school is supposed to he impartial 
and to represent all points of view fairly. If all citizens 
arc to pay the hills, only that can be taught to which all 
citizens will agree. This becomes limited to the inconse¬ 
quential: techniques and processes. The liberal rationalizes 
his formlessness by pointing out that this is a changing 
world and no man knows what the future may bring, 

The college of today thus corresponds rather neatly to 
present society. Despite a pretense of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity, gross injustice is tolerated. Despite a potentially 
high level of development, actual standards of life are 
sinking. Despite a pretense of unity, conflicting interests 
bring scattered efforts and dissipated values. A crisis ap¬ 
proaches in the college as well as in our economic order. 

The college of the future will, in the same way, reflect 
the society of the future. That society will certainly differ 
fundamentally front the civilization in which colleges have 
taken their traditional form. We may drift into some sort 
of Fascist regime in which the unity of the state is exalted 
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to make secure the privileges of the owning group. Some 
of the characteristics of higher education in a Fascist state 
we may deduce from developments in Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. The objective censes to he iden¬ 
tified with the liberal, cultivated individual gentleman, and 
becomes the achievement of national destiny. Dedication 
to the glory of the state or the purity of the race serves 
to unify the people and to minimise whatever exploitation 
may have to be sanctioned Higher education in a Fascist 
state will be limited to a favored few, and will he rigidly 
controlled to eliminate any subversive elements. Schools 
and colleges will be assigned the task of adapting students 
to their proper caste, making them content with their place, 
and so loyal to the nation that each will accept his lot and 
serve to the best of bis ability. Some racial groups may 
be excluded entirely from the benefits of higher education 
and professional occupations. 

The alternative to Fascism is a collective planning society 
in which the competitive private profit economy is sup¬ 
planted by the scientific administration and democratic 
control of production and distribution. This cooperative 
commonwealth will be organized in accord with principles 
familiar in the American dream, but qualitatively different 
from those inherent in our present order, Transition to 
such a new American civilization will inevitably involve at 
some point a clear break with the past, anti the beginning 
of a conscious attempt to remold our institutions in accord 
with the new society of production for use, service, and the 
enrichment of life. 

If we choose the new America, then the college, along 
with other social agencies, must find new forms of work 
in accord with those ncv/opportunitics. The "gentleman's 
club” type of college will be as inappropriate as a blunder¬ 
buss. It will serve every useful worker, be he a farmer, 
factory worker, engineer, artist, physician, or teacher, to 
mention only a few. Hut it will serve the community, State, 
and Nation as well. Tlic research laboratories of the eol« 
lege may be identical with those of industry, for both are 
agencies of public service, Factories can do part of our 
educational iob when thev cease to be run for nrivate nrofit. 
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Wc may even look for new moralities, growing out of the 
new sense of social responsibility. Certainly graft and 
special privilege will be made as odious then as they are 
taken for granted today. 

In this brief survey let us assume that the profit system 
has gone, and that in its place America has built the scien¬ 
tifically administered and democratically controlled econ¬ 
omy. Wc may be forced through a purgatory of Fascism 
before we sight these promised shores, but somewhere 
ahead—drawing nearer with every crisis—lies the inevita¬ 
ble simplification and reconstruction. We will be able 
to have an abundance of goods for every family; jobs for 
every one who will work; security for every worker; genu¬ 
ine equality of opportunity. 

Upon tin's new social foundation will rise a new educa¬ 
tion, as long and broad as life. Not the selection of a 
privileged few, but the enrichment of life for the many 
will control admission to all our schools. Adaptation to 
the needs of the many will call for varied methods, more 
vital and unified content, and, especially, competent guid¬ 
ance. Let us examine these changes in a little more detail. 

Consider the present problem of limitation and selec¬ 
tion. Who should he allowed to go to college at public 
expense? Some, concerned for intellectual standards, 
answer today, “Only the select few, who can profit by 
rigorous academic exercises,’' Others, concerned for the 
American tradition of equality of opportunity, resent the 
notion that college doors should be closed to any aspiring 
youth. It is easy to point out that intelligence tests and 
previous grades give a prediction of college success that 
rarely reduces hy more than 25 per cent the errors which we 
would make if we chose by length of thumb-nail or numer¬ 
ology. Tlie college of the future will present the issue 
in a different form -that of guidance. All youths, IB to 
22 , will he able to spend some time in school if they desire 
to do so. So will all those under IB and all those over 
22. Democratic traditions point away from stratification, 
with separate schools organized for gifted, ordinary, and 
stupid. What we may expect will be programs suited to 
individual needs, organized within a single institution. Who 
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should learn typing and shorthand? Probably almost every 
one will find this a valuable addition to his equipment. IIow 
about Sanskrit? Very very few will ever find this helpful. 
Not more than one college in the country need offer such 
a unit. Yet that same college may well be offering other 
units, in the writings of Joyce, in clay modeling, in dialectic 
materialism, in tennis, in dress design, or the appreciation 
of a symphony, appropriate to the needs of thousands who 
are neither more nor less valuable citizens than the erudite 
Sanskrit scholar. Each may have his superiorities and his 
limitations. 

The college will thus meet the problem of selection by 
including every one, and guiding each to units which will 
help him in his present stage of development. The college 
is not to be the guardian of "subjects” to which it admits 
the chosen few, but the guide of youth through the wealth 
of possibilities. In the past it assumed that its content 
was fixed; its students to be chosen to lit. In the future it 
will start with the students and choose a content to fit. 

A second set of problems arise today in the field of 
method. A college, endeavoring to offer ail die varieties 
of experience which will enrich living for young people, 
will find the framework of course and credits too rigid. 
Some units will need to run over several years; others may 
occupy only a few hours. Some can be done well enough 
by books and mechanical devices; others will require human 
contact and guidance. Some units will call forth a large 
measure of student self-activity; others will be initiated 
and carried forward by a teacher who is setting forth bis 
own thinking while students try to follow. Thus, the col¬ 
lege of the future can meet all comers in the arguments on 
method. There will be field trips, individual projects, co¬ 
operative group enterprises, discussions, lectures, reading, 
drill, and creative work. Each has its place to do a certain 
job. There will be no insistence that the method appro¬ 
priate for one unit should therefore be adopted for others. 

A third source of controversy in higher education today 
is the competition of important subjects for a foothold in 
the curriculum. We must safeguard health, prepare youth 
for leisure, equip for homerr" ino\ brino- about pood emo- 
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tional adjustments, train for useful jobs and professions, 
and develop effective citizens. Yet many believe that an 
educated man should also have read Plato, have mastered 
a foreign language, have sensed the breadth of new vitality 
in the Renaissance, be able to interpret index numbers with¬ 
out falling into statistical pitfalls, and should exhibit a 
pertinent vocabulary in clarity of discourse. We could list 
important items over many pages. College catalogues do. 
Every commencement might well be an occasion of regret, 
for certainly three fourths of the faculty must see in about 
three quarters of the candidates half-educated 1 persons, 
not only ignorant of essentials, but poorly equipped ever 
to acquire the missing treasures. The small group of 
faculty members who would be reasonably satisfied in any 
one case could be more than offest by others who are 
keenly aware of deficiencies. In each case a different group 
of faculty members would approve, but, except for rare 
candidates, the satisfied group would always be a small 
minority of the instructional staff. 

All this remains in spite of valiant endeavors to create 
a broad and liberal education. We have tried orientation 
courses, group elective systems, and honors courses. We 
have sometimes crowded the student schedule with cur¬ 
ricular and extracurricular demands until life became in¬ 
credibly hectic and unreal. Students have had to develop 
protective tricks; the truly conscientious would end in 
Bedlam. 

Back of these many regrettable defects lies just one fact: 
College students do not have time enough to learn all that 
we want them to know. After all long overdue elimination 
of second-rate stuff from the curriculum, there will remain 
more that is vital, enriching, disciplinary, and socially essen¬ 
tial than can possibly be digested in four years of higher 
education, The solution lies in the idea of continuous life¬ 
long education. The college years are not to be hastily 
crammed for a lifetime of cudchcwing. Education requires 
assimilation as we go, a more leisurely learning. The en¬ 
deavor of education in the early years of life will thus be 
more concerned with how and why students learn than with 
the content they have acquired. The psychological founda- 
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tions for many years of cultural growth must be laid. Stu¬ 
dents must learn the hunger for insight, the hard wrestle 
with uncompromising and indiflerent facts, and the joy of 
artistic creation. The more vital the problems and activi¬ 
ties which engage their attention during college years, the 
greater the likelihood that further learning wilt become 
indispensable. 

A superb advantage of the college in the new America 
will be found in the wealth of opportunities for interaction 
between college experience and life outside. Today our 
colleges, with a few exceptions, tend to live apart from the 
real world. They have their own dormitories and dining 
rooms, their own workshops and playing fields, their own 
dances and religious services. In a better society this 
monastic isolation would be even less justifiable. Students 
will be working at real jobs while learning. Vocations 
will be taught not in classrooms, but in a collective, gradu¬ 
ated apprenticeship under actual working conditions. In 
as wealthy a society as our new cooperative civilization wall 
be, we can provide abundant travel for every citizen. Mod¬ 
em languages, ethnology, geography, international rela¬ 
tions, the art and architecture of foreign peoples will be 
studied in actual visit and daily contact with other civiliza¬ 
tions. 

There will be no special recreational life for students— 
no parks or gymnasiums or theaters or concerts which can¬ 
not be shared with all the youth of the community, Kven 
college teachers may become less curious and less deserving 
of the charge of schizoid theorizing. The brain trust is help¬ 
ing to build a new conception of the college teacher who 
can both lead and teach others how to lead. Projects of 
the college in our new industrial democracy will not end 
in term papers, but in the improvement of life in the com¬ 
munity. This need mean no narrow practicality or utili¬ 
tarianism. Integration of the college with a larger plan 
for a good society should mean a purer art, a more vital 
literature, a truer science, and a more adequate philosophy. 
Subjects, like Christians, may have to lose their lives to 
find life. 



education of teachers for the schools 

OF TOMORROW 

Alonzo F. Mvers 

Professor of Education, New York University 

Much has been said and written relative to the response 
bility of education in preparing people to function in a 
changing social order. It has been suggested that the 
schools should help to build a better social order. I believe 
that those who expect the schools to make important con¬ 
tributions in cither of these directions are doomed to dis¬ 
appointment unless and until certain fundamental reforms 
are accomplished in the selection and preparation of teach¬ 
ers. Granted that there are other problems demanding 
solution, such as those relating to the control and financing 
of public education, I believe that the problems concerned 
with the selection and education of teachers are of first 
importance. 

Let us consider briefly the needs of the teaching service 
from the point of view of education for social reconstruc¬ 
tion and then endeavor to face some of the problems con¬ 
nected with preparing teachers to meet these needs. If 
schools are to participate in building a better social order 
and if they are to prepare people to live and function in 
a better social order, those who teach must be persons of 
vision, courage, and intelligence who have been thoroughly 
equipped for their important responsibilities. Furthermore, 
they must be persons who will continue to grow so long 
as they remain in the teaching service. Until our schools 
are staffed with teachers meeting these specifications, it is 
futile to expect them to assume an active role in social re¬ 
construction. When the schools are staffed with such 
teachers it will be impossible to prevent them from becom¬ 
ing a great positive factor in giving direction and impetus 
to social progress and development. 
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Our pattern for the education of teachers must he that 
of the highest type of professional education. At present 
teacher education is barely at the level of the semtprofes* 
sions. The following characteristics of education for the 
professions must become our guide in the development of 
programs of teacher education. 

CAREFUL SELECTION OF' ENTRANTS 

At present we cannot escape the charge that second-rate 
people become teachers. Our teachers colleges and schools 
of education are filled with students who are there because 
they lacked what was required—brains, personality, or 
money—to permit them to prepare for a more highly 
favored profession. Of course, there are capable students 
along with the mediocre ones, and there arc a few teacher- 
training institutions with reasonably high standards for 
admission, but the general indictment still stands. 

The enormous vested interest in teacher training in the 
United States and the almost complete lack of leadership 
and authority in our State education departments have com¬ 
bined to prevent any effective steps towards an adequate 
selection of those who arc to he admitted to preparation 
for the teaching service. There is quite general agreement 
upon the major factors which should be considered in 
selection. These arc intelligence, scholarship, health, and 
personality. The difficulty is not lack of ability to make a 
selection on the basis of these or other qualities, hut rather 
a lack of willingness on the part of the numerous institu¬ 
tions (approximately one thousand) now engaged in pre¬ 
paring teachers to restrict the number they will admit to 
the needs of the service. Probably this reform, as well 
as other needed reforms in this field, will not he effected 
until there is a thorough overhauling of the teacher-training 
program, which will greatly reduce the number of institu¬ 
tions engaged in the professional education of teachers, 
which will separate professional from general education, 
which will eliminate teachers colleges as independent voca¬ 
tional schools, making them instead professional schools 
of the universities in which they are located, and which will 
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eliminate the profit motive from teacher education as com¬ 
pletely as it has been eliminated from medical education. 

FKEPROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 
Best practice in education for the professions recognizes 
the need for a broad background of general education 
before entering upon professional study. For no group 
of professional workers is this as important as it is for 
teachers. Yet we have consistently and persistently refused 
to provide it as part of the required preparation for teach¬ 
ing. At present the demand for new teachers has been low 
enough to make possible any academic and professional 
requirements which could be justified by the ne^ds of the 
teaching service. In many sections of the country there is 
no satisfactory reason why there should not be a require¬ 
ment of two years of college work, followed by three years 
of professional study, for certification for teaching. 

If the period of prcprofcssional study is to serve its pur¬ 
pose there must be a careful selection of the courses and 
subject matter to be included. The professional school 
must not be permitted to dictate the preprofessional cur¬ 
riculum, thus making it merely an academic adjunct to pro¬ 
fessional study. The main purpose of the preprofessional 
curriculum should be to make the prospective teacher a 
well-educated person. The emphasis will be upon adult 
appreciations, attitudes, and perspective in literature, in 
the study of social, economic, and political problems, in 
science, and in the arts. Just as preprofcssionnl education 
for engineering, medicine, law, and theology is being in¬ 
creasingly devoted to a major emphasis upon the social 
sciences, so with even greater emphasis must it be in pre- 
professional education for teaching. The teacher, poten¬ 
tially tlic greatest single force in social improvement, must 
be keenly aware of the social implications and responsi¬ 
bilities of his profession. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM FOR TEACHING 
In this brief treatment of the subject no attempt will be 
made to formulate in detail the professional curriculum 
for teaching. The attempt will be made, however, to indi- 
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cate certain lines along which professional curricula should 
be developed. 

1. There should not be a high degree of specialization. 
For example, in the preparation of elementary teachers 
there would not be differentiated curricula for kindergarten¬ 
primary and for intermediate grade teachers. There would 
be one curriculum to prepare teachers for the elementary 
school. In curricula for the preparation of sccondary-sehool 
teachers there would he no highly developed subject-matter 
majors. The aim would not be primarily to prepare Eng¬ 
lish teachers, history teachers, and mathematics teachers, 
but to prepare teachers for the secondary school. Some 
slight degree of specialization would be necessary and de¬ 
sirable. B'or example, one person would be prepared capc- 
dally in English, a foreign langtiage, and the social studies, 
another in science, mathematics, and the social studies. 
Several considerations dictate this proposal. They arc: 

(a) Placement problems indicate the desirability of general 
rather than highly specialised preparation for teaching. 

(b) A desirable degree of integration of subject matter 
and coordination of efiort among teachers can lie effected 
only through a broad rather than highly specialized prep- 
aration. (c) Subject-matter specialization may well be re¬ 
served for the period of in-service study when the teacher 
will know rather definitely the nature of Ins problems and 
needs and the extent of his teaching field, 

2. Practically all of the study of educational theory, in¬ 
cluding educational psychology, should he a direct out¬ 
growth of a long and rich laboratory-school experience. 
During the period of preservice preparation for teaching, 
all separate courses in educational theory may well be 
omitted, leaving to a well-prepared and adequate staff of 
laboratory-school instructors, which should include a school 
psychologist, the responsibility of presenting, in connection 
with problems and situations which will confront the stu¬ 
dent in his laboratory-school experience, ail of the educa¬ 
tional theory which he will need before actually entering 
the teaching service. There will come a time in the young 
teacher’s experience when he will feel the need for a systc- 
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matte study of principles, psychology, or philosophy. This 
will be the proper time for him to undertake such a study, as 
part of his in-service professional education. 

3. As in the prcprofessional curriculum, major attention 
in the preparation of all teachers should be given to the 
social sciences. At present, teachers are practically illiterate 
relative to social, economic, and political problems. The 
situation will be corrected only by giving all teachers ade¬ 
quate preparation in this field. 

PROFESSIONAL STATUS FOR TEACHERS 

There are certain groups of educational workers in the 
United States which have attained a professional or near¬ 
professional status. These arc college and university pro¬ 
fessors and school administrators and supervisors. Class¬ 
room teachers in public schools have never even approached 
a professional level. Recently there has been renewed 
agitation for teachers to unionize and become affiliated 
with organized labor. If they do this it will be because 
professional recognition has not been grunted to them. 
Actually, teachers should be professional workers, There 
is no more reason why they should be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor than there is reason why 
the American Medical Association should be. 

In the past, two major considerations have operated to 
prevent teachers from attaining a professional status. These 
are: (l) the low requirements for admission to teaching, 
and (2) autocratic, restrictive, and unjustifiable practices 
in public-school supervision. Earlier in our history there 
was some excuse for autocratic supervision. With poorly 
prepared teachers there was no other way to secure reason¬ 
ably efficient performance. This type of supervision, how¬ 
ever, should have been regarded as a temporary expedient 
to 'be employed only until such time as the qualifications of 
teachers could be elevated to a professional level. 

Supervision, as we know it in education, has no place 
in a profession. A profession supervises itself through its 
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own cooperative cflort- Supervision in the teaching pro¬ 
fession should he restricted to the period of professional 
training and to the apprenticeship period. After the teacher 
has successfully passed through these stages he should lie 
admitted to a professional status, capable of self-supervision 
and of aiding in the cooperative determination of the stand¬ 
ards by which a profession regulates itself. 

Sl’MMAKY 

I have tried to indicate some of the steps to he taken 
if teachers are to measure up to the responsibilities which 
seem to be rightfully theirs. All of these steps point towards 
patterning the education of teachers alter the (test theory 
and practice in education for the professions. These steps 
include: (l) a careful selection of candidates for admission 
to professional study; (2) two years of professional 
education at the college level, with emphasis upon broad 
general education; (3) three years of professional prepara¬ 
tion for teaching, with emphasis upon general rather than 
highly specialized preparation* and with emphasis upon the 
social sciences for all teachers; (4) in-service education as 
the proper period for specialization for all teachers; (5) 
increasing recognition of teachers as professional workers. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL IN COMPETITION 
Forrest E. Long 

Professor of Education, New York University 

The American high school has never been a democratic 
institution. To be sure it has not been the aristocratic 
school that is found in Europe but it has always been highly 
selective. Wc now have five or five and one-half million 
pupils enrolled but there are almost as many young people 
of high-school age who arc not in school. In a very real 
sense the high school is not even open to those who are 
not now enrolled, for the simple reason that the offering 
is entirely unsuited to their needs and capacities. No one 
can assert, with any degree of assurance, that the high 
school will ever become a truly democratic institution and 
provide for all adolescents. But society must face the prob¬ 
lem and solve it or wc can be reasonably sure that the 
democratic ideal itself will fall upon hard times. Possibly 
the democratic ideal is on the toboggan, but we continue 
to give it lip service at least. For instance, each time the 
Preamble of the Constitution is repeated there is the chance 
that some new convert will get the idea that wc actually 
mean it—that wc actually hope to establish justice. 

No one can assert with any degree of finality that the high 
school will take up the task of promoting the democratic 
ideal. Certainly many will stand on the assertion that it 
has always been democratic and that the pattern has become 
sufficiently distinct so that important reorganization is un¬ 
likely to take place. But let us examine the charge that 
the high school has never been democratic. 

Space does not permit an analysis of the Latin grammar 
school and the academy—the forerunners of the high 
school—but possibly few would care to argue that either 
of these institutions was democratic in the modern sense. 
When the high school came along it gave great promise, 
just as the academy had given promise before it. The 
early high school was for those who were not headed for 
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a college education but it aoon went the way of the academy, 
and actually outdid the academy in presenting a curriculum 
lacking in vitality and in social usefulness. The public high 
school accepted the domination of the colleges and uni. 
versifies and settled down to the drab purpose of main* 
taining a high scholastic standard. And the American 
public centered its attention on working out the details of 
the "great American dream," so ahly defined by James 
TrusJow Adams, and this busy, aggressive, successful Amer. 
ican public scarcely paused in its kaleidoscopic economic 
ascent to give thought to the colossal blunder that was being 
enacted in their high school. The fact that pupils by 
the millions were being attracted to these schools was 
positive proof to a quantity*minded public that all was 
•well. Anything that sold was sound, and was not educa¬ 
tion being sold to increasing millions? Had we made gen¬ 
eral application of this criterion of patronage, we would 
have found the reform schools, the jails and penitentiaries, 
and the sanitariums the most successful of our social insti¬ 
tutions. As a matter of fact the forces that propelled 
pupils into the high schools and held them there were no 
less real than were the forces that filled the jails and the 
hospitals for the insane, 

High-school authorities placed a halo around certain sub¬ 
jects—which might not have been so reprehensible iri itself 
—but they insisted upon a content in these subjects that 
in only a small way touched upon the lives these pupils 
were living and were destined to live. Only mention need 
be made of the mathematics, the formal literature, the 
absurd emphasis on foreign language to convince any fair- 
minded observer of the total inadequacy of the offering 
from the point of view of the typical adolescent. Even 
the civics and history, which gave promise, studiously 
avoided a discussion of what was actually making govern¬ 
ment go. The standards presented in the high-school class¬ 
room were in no sense related to the standards of conduct 
in political and economic life. Many pupils would not, or 
could not, master this type of subject matter, so these pupils 
were abandoned to their own devices. 
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True it is that pupils who mastered such patter were 
the ones who secured social and economic preferment and 
to an extent such mastery contributed to the advancement 
of the individual politically. However, the American vot¬ 
ing public has been singularly willing to elect to office the 
self-made man even though so many of these self-made men 
demonstrate that they are self-made. But little evidence 
has been produced to show that significant proficiency in 
any endeavor has been gained by completing the academic 
subjects of the high school. True, these subjects have pro¬ 
vided selective hurdles so that college or office or shop 
material could be selected from the graduates. Any one 
who demonstrated sufficient stamina to complete high school 
possessed the qualities that the college or the office or the 
shop needs. The employment manager in Chats in an 
Employment Office 1 tells the prospective employee that he 
docs not care much what he has taken in school or college, 
The colleges might have learned, for the evidence is abun¬ 
dant, that it does not make much difference what students 
“took” in high school—they do just as well in college with 
one pattern of admission subjects as with another. To be 
sure some colleges have learned this, but in general they 
have continued to prescribe for admission, and the high 
schools have continued to offer all the academic nonsense 
that has “proved” its respectability. 

But possibly the crowning error of the high-school pro¬ 
gram was the acceptance of the individualistic approach to 
the problem of success. There is room enough at the top 
for all who are industrious and properly qualified, so the 
theory ran. And “at the top” meant pretty largely the 
economic top. Success was measured by wealth and with 
success or wealth went power and prestige. We turned 
out the home-town band for the home-town boy who re¬ 
turned with his first or his tenth million. We left un¬ 
noticed the home-town boy who had discovered a disease 
germ, or who had painted a beautiful picture, or who had 
devised a scheme for the improvement of local government. 

>J. Edward Gq89. Chats in an Employment Office (New York: Inoi Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 193-1), p. 27. 
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Possibly he could not return home because of the expense 
involved and at best he could take advantage of excursion 
rates on one of the competing bus lines. The high-school 
faculty pointed with pride to the pictures of its “successful" 
graduates and they sent out increasing thousands deter- 
mined to “succeed" at all cobIs. 

Then came 1929 and with it the collapse of the splendid 
industrial machine. Far the first time in our history we 
discovered that high-school graduation alone had little 
relation to “success." lligh-scbonl and college graduates 
have been turned out in large numbers during the last few 
years only to find places in bread lines or on C.C.C. or 
C.W.A. or public-works rolls. 

Wc have realized also that one half of the potential 
secondary-school population is not in school. But what is 
more significant is the fact that the one half outside the 
school have no jobs and arc not likely to get jobs. Either 
they must attend school or they must loaf. If the schools 
continue their convcntial offering many of this new fifty 
per cent might just as well loaf as attend school. I.atin, 
algebra, formal history, and formal literature were never 
designed for them. A canvass indicates that the conserva¬ 
tive or "safe" element has control of the social-studies 
offering of the high schools of the Nation, also that there 
are few teachers competent to lead any fundamental move¬ 
ment for reorganization. 

Discouraging as the situation appears to be there is still 
no justification for the attitude of resignation. Wc hear 
that teachers and school people are not prepared to build 
a new social order, but do not forget that new social orders 
are being built all around us—in fact a new social order 
is springing up in our midst. Certainly we should help to give 
direction to the movement that is already under way. The 
need is urgent. Wc may or may not respond but the fol¬ 
lowing type of school might play a significant role. 

For the purposes of the present discussion we shall ignore 
the pupil who is to attend college, Possibly the present 
plan of high-school work will prepare him adequately for 
college. The evidence is rather conclusive that a bright 
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college prospect could spend the four high-school years 
playing a good game of tiddledywinks and even then carry 
the college work with some distinction. 

Even the trade school may be performing its task fairly 
well for those who are qualified to get jobs in trades and 
in industry. But there remains the great horde—approxi¬ 
mately one half of those of high-school age-—for whom 
little or no provision is made at present. 

Kvcn though there arc few reliable classified statistics on 
unemployment, we can be sure that millions of young men 
and young women under twenty-one years of age are looking 
for jobs or have been reconciled to permanent “leisure.” 
Possibly the NR A codes will not become permanent—the 
codes that have prevented many young people from finding 
jobs—but certain wc can be that if choices must be made 
between productive employment for minors or for those of 
advanced or middle age, the jobs should, and probably will, 
go to the adults. In other words, we are safe in maintaining 
that the half of the young people of secondary-school age 
who are not in school are either unemployed or should be 
unemployed. Some may argue that such a solution of the 
employment problem represents discrimination against 
youth. But cither youth will be employed and age will not, 
or age will be employed and youth will not. But why not 
employ both groups? The answer seems rather obvious. 

The unemployment figures indicate that there are some 
13,000,000 persons at present unemployed. Add to this 
number some 10,000,000 young people who arc now in 
school who will want jobs within the next ten years, and 
wc have the astounding total of 23,000,000 persons who 
must be absorbed by our industrial machine within a decade. 
To be sure, many of these will enter industry as replace¬ 
ments, but, even so, the likelihood of securing conventional 
employment for any significant portion of the total is remote 
indeed, Especially is this conclusion evident when we recall 
that our present dilemma is caused by overproduction. At 
least we can all agree that we are facing an era of in¬ 
creased, even if forced, leisure for all, old and young. 

This leisure of our people should be occupied largely by 
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education. Possibly such a conclusion is presumptuous but 
it seems to be logical. Perhaps education should not be 
expected to play such a dominant role—perhaps our past 
h-istory does not warrant any such conclusion. Put what 
better solution can society offer? 

If our thinking binds us to the conventional school we 
can be sure that its offering will not appeal to this new 
clientele. But properly organised and presented the high- 
school offering can compete with the movies, the radio, the 
pool rooms, the bridge table, the saloon, the gang, the 
tabloid; better still, the properly organized offering will 
incorporate the best elements of all the competing educa¬ 
tional and recreational agencies. But what a shift in 
emphasis such a reorganization will demand! 

At least for this new fifty per cent we should at once 
discard the Carnegie unit. It never had any constructive 
part to play and for this new group it stands as a decided 
hindrance. For instance, when has a pupil completed a 
unit of reading the newspaper, or a unit of painting pic¬ 
tures that he wishes to paint, or a unit of going to the 
movies, or a unit of dancing, or a unit of writing and pro¬ 
ducing plays, or a unit of electing good student officers, or 
a unit of family or school marketing, or a unit of making 
himself personally attractive? A running account of these. 
activities is better than the grades and marks and units 
that we record at present Indeed some schools have 
already begun such a running account of activities of young 
people who are not enrolled In the formal sense as well 
as for those who are. When we can discard the unit the 
expansion of the school activities becomes an informal and 
natural development, Some schools actually award cer¬ 
tificates and even diplomas to persons who complete certain 
of these informal activities. Of course, such a practice 
precludes any idea of graduation, as wc ordinarily think 
of it, but pupils in large numbers have already discarded 
this idea and arc coming back to high school after gradua¬ 
tion for postgraduate work. 

With schools freed from the restrictive influences of 
marks, and promotion, and units, and graduation, they can 
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then begin to think in terms of human needs. No charge 
is made here that some schools have not accomplished much 
along these lines, but schools that have made significant 
progress in this direction arc so scarce as to be almost 
negligible. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the type 
of curriculum that the new school should have. The brief 
outline of the idea, as presented below, will appear to many 
as being “half baked/' My answer to this charge is that 
our schools arc at present moving in the direction indi¬ 
cated. This point is being elaborated elsewhere and will 
not be considered in this article. In a word, I am sug¬ 
gesting that alt conventional subject departments be aban¬ 
doned and at least four functional divisions be set up in 
their place. Of course, the functional divisions will not 
be mutually exclusive in their materials—just the opposite 
will be true. Practically all the activities will be mutually 
inclusive. The four divisions are 1 ! (1) beauty, (2) co¬ 
operative living, (3) material values, and (4) health. 

Due to the mutuality of the divisions, undue significance 
should not be placed on the order of the above listing. Fur¬ 
thermore, no brief is presented for the terms used. Many 
schools will, and should, select quite different terms and 
classifications. 

I place first in the listing of divisions that of beauty. 
Much of the pupil's time each week should be spent in dis¬ 
covering ways in which beauty may be created and enjoyed. 
This means that he will be engaged in such activities as 
costume designing, home decoration, landscaping, metal 
work, woodwork, leather work, carving; trips to museums, 
to the theater, to concerts; reading of books and news¬ 
papers; dancing, swimming, rowing, horseback riding, walk¬ 
ing; the writing and production of plays; singing, playing 
of instruments, and listening to the radio. Hundreds of 
ways will conic to mind Lhat will literally fill the lives of 
millions with beauty as they have never sensed it before— 
beauty that will give them a “life work” even if they have 
to live their lives on a dole. 

In the division of cooperative living pupils will prepare 
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and serve their own meals, they will organize Raines and 
excursions, they will repair their boohs and build their own 
furniture, they will organize their own courts, print their 
own papers, read how mayors are elected and Imw inter¬ 
national affairs are conducted, why strikes are called, elect 
their own officers, and conduct their own affairs. In other 
words, they will begin to realize how best to live in a cnl- 
lectivistic society. 

In the third division, that we shall call material values, 
they will study taxation, or, better still, how sendees arc 
provided. They will study about jobs and the responsi¬ 
bilities of employment, They will examine nationally ad¬ 
vertised articles on the market and the claims made for 
each, testing these claims against actual accomplishment. 
They will learn how the necessities arc produced and trans¬ 
ported. They will experience what is meant by a “fair 
return 11 for labor and capital. 

The fourth and last division will deal with health — 
mental, physical, and moral. Diets, fresh air, housing and 
slum clearance, medical care and hospitals will all mine 
under their observation, Pupils who need exercise will get 
it; those who need more sleep will he encouraged to sleep 
even during school hours. Contagious diseases, garbage dis¬ 
posal, street cleaning, lighting, crime, and correction—all 
these and many others—will be investigated in terms of 
modern science and human necessity. 

Much of the work and activity outlined above would 
take place outside the school. The summer vacation, if 
continued at all, would merely offer opportunities for some¬ 
what greater freedom of action. The school would become 
a coordinating agency for building worthy human beings. 
Much progress has already been made in such coordinating 
activity. 2 

Throughout all the work of the four divisions emphasis 
would be placed on action, doing, being rather than upon 
studying. Lessons would never be learned because teachers 
believe they should be, but because pupils wish to learn 
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them. And in all the action, doing, being, much attention 
would he given to hobbies. A boy who wishes to spend 
the morning working on his stamp album would be encour¬ 
aged to do so. Another boy who wishes to spend the morn¬ 
ing completing an historical navel that he is reading might 
be encouraged to do so. Some girls would be encouraged 
to spend much time in the school’s beauty shops and in 
the sewing and cooking and art shops, Boys and girls who 
may be interested in spending much time in producing a 
school or community newspaper will be encouraged to do 
so. Yes, instruction must be placed on the individualized 
basis or on the small-group basis, but many schools have 
succeeded in doing this already, so we need not work out 
new techniques on this score, 

The final move that will win popular support is to throw 
this entire program open to interested adults in the com¬ 
munity. Well, why not? Why should secondary education 
end at eighteen? 

Truly, the old-line teacher or administrator is alarmed 
at the thought of the confusion that will ensue if such a 
plan is adopted. Possibly no such plan will be adopted, 
Possibly we shall decide to harass these young people with 
“pure 1 ’ knowledge, force them to study and fail them when 
they do not progress as rapidly as we think they should. 
Possibly we shall continue to send the truant officer after 
them when they rebel and remain at home, and possibly we 
shall ultimately decide that our job is to embitter such a 
significant portion of our population that they will ulti¬ 
mately vote the school out of existence as utterly useless 
and a waste of public money, The fight is on! Shall we 
bury our heads in the academic sands or shall we stand for 
a new form of social justice—a democratic high school? 



HISTORY’S DILEMMA IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Geraldine Zorbaugu and Harvey Zukbai;<;h 
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I 

Crisis and panic arc kin. Crisis we have recently had 
with us. The precursors of panic have been abroad. Wher* 
ever men lingered in talk—whether in the hushed atmos¬ 
phere of a club lounge or in the noisy ha/.c of a pullman 
smoker—conversation turned to the depression and com* 
munism, to Manchuria and war. There was heated debate, 
threatening bluster, grave shaking of heads. But discussion 
died with the sense of its futility. Withdrawn into the 
cloak of their thoughts, men stared vacantly through the 
smoke of their pipes, Anxiety was written on their faces. 
Beneath anxiety was fear. Fear of what? Fear of the 
unknown—the unknown that bears down upon us as the 
future. And fear is the precursor of panic. 

Man has always been bewildered in times of crisis. Man’s 
inability to live with the present and face the future when 
the going is hard is a curious phenomenon. Its explana¬ 
tion is perhaps largely psychological. Man's fundamental 
psychological need is a sense of security. We cannot stop 
to analyze this need as it colors man's behavior and social 
relationships, But we are learning that individuals who 
labor under a sense of insecurity arc prone to crack men¬ 
tally, to become neurotic and psychotic. In times of crisis, 
nations, and mankind at large, labor under a sense of in¬ 
security and are prone to collective hysteria that often 
verges on madness. 

The advance of civilization has, paradoxically enough, 
at once decreased and increased man's sense of insecurity. 
Man's life from day to day is more secure than ever before, 
But the very social interdependence which has made man's 
daily life more secure has made crisis more far-reaching. 
Man finds himself a passive spectator at human events with 
which his security is bound up but which he is unable to 
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control. As a consequence he clings to the status quo 
which is the accumulating past, and faces a future which 
promises unpredictable change with foreboding. 

The biological specialization which has created man per¬ 
haps makes this inevitable. Evolution, for man has meant 
the specialization of intelligence. This specialization of 
intelligence has increased the scope of man’s imagination. 
Imagination enables man to project himself into the future, 
atul increases his fear of its uncertainties. Consequently, 
man has come to idealize the past. Nature has abetted this 
idealization of the past by giving to man’s memory a 
peculiar selective factor which represses those aspects of 
the pa9t which arc unpleasant. 

The observation of man’s superficial attitudes may seem 
to contradict this. "Victorian" and "old fashioned" are 
derogatory epithets. There was until recently much fan¬ 
fare about the marvels of the machine age. But when we 
penetrate to man’s underlying values we find them hoary 
with antiquity. A discolored marble unearthed on an Athen¬ 
ian hillside is per sc a work of art. The classics of litera¬ 
ture arc generations, even centuries, old. Philosophy keeps 
an eternal intellectual fire burning before the tombs of 
Aristotle and Plato. Adventure died with piracy and the 
frontier. A man’s children do not live to see his bust in 
the hail of fame. 

We rationalize the fact that our values derive from the 
past by talking of perspective and the winnowing effect of 
time. But beneath this rationalization, frequently distort¬ 
ing all perspective, is man’s emotional need for the past 
which is tried, known, and certain. Occasionally there arises 
a hardy soul like Herbert Spencer who can smack his lips 
complacently as he looks into the future. But more typical 
of humanity is Winwood Readc’s despair, in his Martyrdom 
of Man, as he is confronted by the idea of perpetual change, 
even though that perpetual change be labeled “progress.” 

This sense of insecurity in the present, and of doubt of 
the future, is as characteristic of our intellectuals as of 
the man in the street (the object upon which it is projected 
being the destiny of man and the cosmos, instead of the 
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threat of communism and Japanese imperialism). A few 
of our intellectuals can look at the unfolding present with 
the satirical detachment of Aklous Huxley in Brave New 
World, The majority can only pour upon it, as does Ever¬ 
ett Dean Martin in The Conflict of the Individual and the 
Mass in the Modern World, the vituperation of a tortured 
mind. 

I have called die modern slate a new church; in a senee 1 rhink I 
have shown that it is. But I fear ihfti such a c^cnpariwm is v<n> unfair 
to the medieval church; for what a church this new one is: a soulless 
mechanism to which men look for redemption of (he world and salva¬ 
tion from themselves; its creed the teachings of Rouleau: its pritrth'KKl 
the professional politician; iw acoljte the police mm; its offering the 
income tax; its litany the party campaign; ili communion the exmne 
of the vote; its sacrament the baptism of war; its Heaven business 
prosperity passed around; iu dreaded hell in own logical end in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; and its God the self-idolatry of "the 
people" as a mass. 

Always there is the same distrust of the present, the 
same backward look. 

This Inability to live with the present and to face the 
future is increasingly characteristic of man’s intellectual 
progress. It leads to an emotional absorption in the past, 
or to withdrawal into a world that is the creation of the 
imagination. Either is the precursor of insanity. If man 
cannot learn to live with the present, looking to the future 
rather than to the past, the end product of man’s evolution 
may well be a community of madmen. These psychotic 
symptoms are evident in the behavior of our philosophers. 
On the one hand, we find them engaged in a cosmic chess 
game, with universal for pawns and the absolute for king, 
living in a world as unreal as that of the schwophrcnc in a 
psychopathic hospital. On the other hand, we find them 
at a seance in Plato’s mystic cave, sitting with their backs 
to the outlook on the present, while they watch the shadows 
of the past on the wall. 

II 

We have said that certain fundamental needs of man’s 
psychological make-up may account in part for his distrust 
of the future and his emotional tics to the past. But as 
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modern psychology learns more of the extraordinary malle¬ 
ability of human nature, of the power of man's experiences 
to fashion his altitudes and outlook on life, one begins to 
question whether man's education may not have much to 
do with his sense of insecurity, Education has had much 
to do with the tempering of the modern mind. Education 
may in large part be responsible for the retrospective atti¬ 
tude of our civilisation. 

It is difficult to characterize education. On the surface 
one encounters many conflicting currents. But beneath the 
surface, untroubled by the eddying currents of modern 
thought, flows the sluggish stream of our underlying values, 
muddied with ihe stagnant intellectual marshes of the mid¬ 
dle ages, from its ultimate sources in the hills of Athens and 
Galilee. The flavor of our education is brackish with the 
past—but from long familiarity we have become accus¬ 
tomed to its taste. 

Our colleges and universities, prideful in their medieval 
tradition, still build their curricula around the classics, and 
hold up as desirable intellectual detachment from the tur¬ 
moil of the present. In philosophy, letters, and the arts, 
even in science, young minds must begin with learning what 
men have done in the past. The great are men who have 
lived, not the living. Importance attaches to events that 
have occurred, not to those which arc occurring. Values 
have been tried by time. The good life has been lived. 
Continuity and historical perspective are the twin keys to 
understanding. The present, as a consequence, comes to 
he seen as the accumulated past rather than as the emerging 
future. The intellectual attitude becomes one of critical 
detachment rather than of active participation. 

The majority of our secondary schools are little more 
than college-preparatory schools, their curricula determined 
by entrance requirements. History, largely medieval and 
ancient; languages, largely the Latin classics; English, back 
to Chaucer and Beowulf; and mathematics—these form the 
bulk of our secondary education. Catching minds younger, 
the high schools mold them into a social and ethical conser¬ 
vatism that is not even tempered with the critically detached 
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attitude the college strives to achieve. This conservatism 
becomes the intellectual capital of the ma^s of men who 
never enter the cloisters of our universities. 

Ho one who has seriously weighed our educational pro¬ 
cess and the values which it creates can doubt that it must 
be held in large measure responsible for our luckwarddnnk- 
ing habit of mind. Education, which should prepare man 
for life, fails signally to prepare him for the constant change 
that is living. It fails because it is dominated by history— 
history which promised man an understanding of Ids rela¬ 
tionship to the universe and has left him with distrust of 
his destiny. 

Ill 

It has recently been proposed that we burn all our 
libraries and declare a generation’s moratorium on teaching 
children to read as the only corrective for our emotional 
dependency upon the past. The corrective would no doubt 
prove worse than the condition it sought to correct. But 
such a radical proposal, made in some seriousness, calls 
attention to the dilemma by which history is fate*I; the 
necessity of titrowing the present into intelligible perspec¬ 
tive, and at the same time of freeing man from his obsession 
with the past, 

It may be objected that if the historian seriously under¬ 
takes to solve this dilemma he becomes a mental hygienist 
to civilization, and abandons his primary function as his¬ 
torian, that of presenting man with a true account of the 
past. But history has never presented man with a true 
account of his past. No historian could encompass the past 
as it occurred; no library could provide shelf space for its 
record. Selection is inevitable in. the presentation of his¬ 
torical material. The most honest selection involves dis¬ 
tortion. 

Walter Lippman 1ms well stated this problem, in the 
dialogue between "Americanist” and "Scholar" in his 
American Inquisitors. 

Americanist: I don't believe the historians know what they mean 
when they say the criticism of history textbooks should be based only 
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u|*m grounds of faithlulncsa to fact. What facts, for example, ought 
they to be faithful to? 

Scholar: Those which ate determined by specialists and tested by the 
consideration of the evidence. 

Americanist: The facts about any historical event are very numerous, 
arc ihry not? 

Scholar: Very numerous indeed. 

dmcricanitl: All the facts about George Washington, for example, 
would include the facts about his ancestry, his education, his character, 
his social position, his income, his political connections, his personal 
relations, as well as the chronicle of public events in which he partici¬ 
pated. His conduct at any particular juncture must have been the 
resultant of vrry complex forces. Do you describe all these forces in 
your textbooks? 

Scholar: That is obviously impossible. There are too many, and 
some are obscure. It is necessary to select the significant ones. 

Americanist: And by what criterion do you select the significant ones? 

Scholar: That depends on the historian’s philosophy of history, There 
arc a number of schools of historical writing. 

Americanist: Such as . . . 

Scholar: There is a school which lays particular emphasis on the 
influence of great men. That is a bit old-fnshioncd today. There is a 
school which emphasises the racial factor, and another which empha¬ 
sises the economic, and another the social, and another the ideological. 

Americanist: Which of these is the true history? 

Scholar: That depends on which school you belong to. 

The writing of history has always involved selection and 
interpretation, and consequently distortion of the past. The 
historian's problem is not to give man a true account of 
his past, but to give man a useful account of his past. In 
facing its present dilemma, history must reevaluate the cri¬ 
teria against which it judges the significance of past events. 

As history Inis become a profession, and historians have 
talked of the scientific spirit in the writing of history, there 
has been a tendency to derive these criteria from logic and 
the reflective processes of the historian, to interpret history 
in the light of the patterns into which past events seem to 
the historian to fall. Hegel, for example, after presenting 
this problem, concludes that "history presents us with a 
rational process” as it reveals itself in the world. Crocfc 
and Spongier find different patterns in past events, set dif¬ 
ferent interpretations upon them. But by and large “scien¬ 
tific” history is concerned with history’s usefulness to man 
only insofar as it may be a happy by-product of scholarship. 
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Carl Becker, in his presidential address of a year ago 
to the American Historical Association, calk for a correc¬ 
tive to this attitude, and presents the usefulness of history 
in meeting the problems of the day-byplay present as the 
fundamental criterion for the selection and interpretation 
of historical materials. 

We do not impose our version of the human slniy on Mr, Eirry- 
man; in the end it is rather Mr. Everyman who imposes his version on 
us—compelling us, in an age ©( political revolution, to «r that hutoiy 
is past politics; in an age of social stress and conflict, to swatch for the 
economic interpretation. If we remain too long makitrsni, Mr. 
Everyman will ignore us, shelving our recondite works behind glaw 
doors rarely opened. Our proper function U not to repeal the past, 
but to make use of it. . . . 

Ranke's* formula, “as it happened," safeguarded by the 
critical methods of the scientific school, presents man with 
a history that is sterile and useless. Useful history must 
be written to meet the needs of living men; every age must 
have a different history suited to its form and needs. This 
criterion alone will make the historian's necessary selection 
and interpretation of materials a valid one. 

IV 

If history is to serve man's ends, then, it /oust redefine 
its problem with each generation as the organization of the 
facts of the past relevant to the needs of the present, and 
the interpretation of those facts in terms of the needs of 
the present. History has failed the present generation in 
both respects. The great majority of the facts it lias offered 
us arc totally irrelevant to our needs, while vast areas of 
relevant fact find no place in the history that fashions 
growing minds. Moreover, the interpretation of these 
facts has grown out of the interests of historians rather 
than out of the needs of our generation. 

We have said that man's greatest need ttiday is a sense 
of security in the present and an ability to face the future 
with confidence. We have intimated that this need is the 
result of an emotional dependency upon the past. Mow can 
history, which broadly defined is the core of education, con¬ 
tribute to freeing us from the shackles of the past? 
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There are at least five fallacies in man’s mental outlook 
upon his relationship to the present that a reorganization 
of historical fact and educational emphasis would help to 
dispel: the belief in continuity and evolution in social change; 
the belief that the future is the projection of the past; the 
belief that man can learn from the experiencs of the past 
the solution of the problems of the present; the belief that 
the golden age of man’s existence lies in the past; and the 
belief that there are absolute, unchanging values. 

History is perhaps not to blame for our belief in social 
evolution. Every generation has its intellectual vogue. 
Two generations ago the vogue was evolution. The dis¬ 
coveries of Darwin gave man a new conception of his 
organic relationship to the universe. It was inevitable that 
he should seek to string all the phenomena of his existence 
on the scarlet thread that had given meaning to his bio¬ 
logical development. The evolutionary nature of all phe¬ 
nomena was assumed. That this assumption was purely 
anologieal wn3 seldom realized. The evolution of social 
forms and structures was assumed to be as real as the evolu¬ 
tion of biological structure. History all too uncritically 
adopted and fostered this belief. 

Anthropological research has shown the supposed evolu¬ 
tion of social organization to be a mirage. As Dewey 
has pointed out, the only law of human history is that of 
change. Social forms change, but the attempt to read into 
social change an evolutionary pattern is fruitless. The rec¬ 
ognition of this fact makes history’s insistence on continuity 
a formal, if not a specious, thing. There is a metaphysical 
continuity in human history in the sense that every event is 
preceded by another event, and followed by still another 
event. There is a surface continuity in the history of 
political structure. But if wc turn our backs upon meta¬ 
physical theory, and penetrate beneath the superficial pat¬ 
terns of human development, wc find beneath only change— 
change that resolves into no intelligible configurations, 
change that is disorderly and disjointed, change that con¬ 
forms more closely to William James’s conception of chance 
than to any logical conception of causation. 
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A history content with a phenomenal rather than a meta¬ 
physical continuity in human events, pointing out to us that 
there are unpredictable changes in the course of civilisation 
that arc the result of human activity to be sure, hut are 
in no significant way dependent upon the past, wuuld do 
much to change our attitude towards the present and the 
future. 

Hendrik Van Loon has well staled the implications of 
this point of view. 

What exactly has history taught me that ! am able to retain my 
faith in the lutucc? . . . History Has taught me that we have, not yet 
begun to live. , , * 

The "we" refers of course to the human race. The reptile i and 
the fishes wid those other relatives of ours who ruled this planet lor 
so many million years before we ourselves made our firm abearance 
are, for the moment at least, left out of the picture. They can write 
their own history if they care to. Neither shall 1 indulge in vague 
speculations about the antiquity of man. I am writing for the people 
of today and talking about the riviljgalmn of the year «S gra'ir 1932. 
That particular form of cmlfeatton did mi begin when Rome fell 
or when Christianity was transferred from Asia to (Cutup*, h did 
not start when Martin Luther defied the pope nor whrn Columbus 
sailed across the ocean and caused a financial panic in Kurtift? which 
was almost as disastrous to that unfortunate comment as th* present 
reparations muddle. That particular form of emliv.aticm dates hack 
just 163 years and it commenced the day James W»« obtained his 
patent for she so-called "fire machine" which was to b«xwne ihr father 
of all those animated tools with which man, since then, has made him¬ 
self the undisputed master of the inanimate world. 

That famous (or infamous, if you feel to inclined) 5lh nf January 
of the year 1769 was the line of demarcation between old and new. It 
made Napoleon the contemporary of Caesar and reduced the Paris 
of the sun-like King Louis to the Babylon of the sun-like King Ham¬ 
murabi, , , ,* 

If history would teach us that the future is more than 
the mere projection of the past, that the present is not 
inevitably determined by past events, that at unexpected 
times and places civilization is reborn and may be under¬ 
going a rebirth today, that as in the past so today our 
activities may reshape the whole course of human develop¬ 
ment—if history would teach us these simple truths it would 
do much to give us a feeling of security in the present and 
of faith in the future, 
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A selection and reinterpretation of historical material 
from this point of view would also shake us out of our habit 
of looking to the past for solutions of the problems of the 
present. As Hegel long since said: 

. . . what experience and history teach is this—that peoples and gov¬ 
ernments never have learned anything from history, or acted on prin¬ 
ciples deduced from it. Each period is involved in such peculiar circum- 
autnecs, exhibits a condition of things so strictly idiosyncratic, that its 
conduct must be regulated by considerations connected with itself, and 
it«clf alone. Amid the pressure of great events, a general principle 
gives no help. It is useless to revert to similar circumstances in the 
past. The pallid shades of memory struggle in vain with the life and 
freedom of the present, 

This lesson, well learned from history, might of itself 
break the shackles that bind us to the past. Whatever the 
significance of communism as a social way of life, it is more 
than chance that it eventuated out of the application of a 
Hegelian dialectic to our social problems. 

If to this lesson were added the shattering of the fallacy 
of the golden age, our emotional absorption with the past 
would be largely dispelled. We have noticed that there is 
a selective factor in man’s memory that tends to eliminate 
the unpleasant aspects of past experience. Faced with diffi¬ 
cult life situations, the neurotic relives in memory a glorified 
version of his childhood. Faced with uncertainty, mankind 
is prone to a similar regression into a golden if fictitious 
past, and a consequent distortion of the values of the pres¬ 
ent. History has fostered this tendency by weaving the 
stirring sequences of political events, not into the context 
of the actual social life of the time, but into a veneer of 
that social life at once glamorous and picturesque. 

If instead of presenting us with the pomp and panoply 
of the ages, history presented us with man’s daily life as he 
lived it, we should soon be disillusioned with the past. 

Many have thought that in Athens during the fifth and fourth cen- 
turien human life attained a degree of balnnccd harmony which has 
never since been matched. And there is much to render the estimate 
plausible. Yet there is a large part of illusion even in the most valid 
grounds of that estimate, ... It may be doubted whether the most 
fervid worship of the Hellenic spirit would not suffer some disillusion 
from prolonged contact with the actual conditions of Hellenic life. 
Could he be transported to the Athens of Pericles, the modern dis- 
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cipfc who enjoys die priceless gift of her would <m<rr an 

extremely dirty little Levantine town. As hr pick* 1 *! Kn way along 
ihe unpaved lanes over scattered refuse he would b* blinded wuh dim, 
his gorge would rise at the smell* waited l<> his nmuiU Irnin dingy 
booths adorned with fiy-sodcd sitings of onions hanging in the sun. 
In the square, low hovels, with lb** dunghill hrajwrd by (he tig tree at 
the side, he would find no home, no com Ion. Old Eutipid™, who lives 
like a troglodyte in his cave at Salami®, fuming th^ir with di&gmt at 
a desolating world, is considerably heller hnuwd than imnt Athenians. 
It is not to the material conditions alone that our Hellenist would need 
to become acclimatized. Existence i* by no mom a #»*** of fva«/u! 
contemplation in the grove* ol Akademe. 'Huh* immortal product* 
of Greece, those Platonic dialogues, those Aeschylean plays, that Par* 
thenon, those Fheidian figures, that thought, that art. that poetry, whose 
pacifying serenity seems to breathe the spirit ol a divine calm, were 
wrought under condition* which we should regard as a Reign of 
Terror. . . . 

And if that be true of the culture which has with greater justification 
been regarded sw the high-water mark of man'* adjustment to life, 
what other phase in human evolution may claim to have aim*! higher 
than the present? . . . Neither the Florence of Dame, nor the Rome 
of Cellini, nor the Paris of the Valois and the Si, Hnithnlamew, nor 
Tudor London, where the shadow of the tower and the hfwk lay 
over the life of every great one, and that of the gallows across that of 
every poor, nor the century ol the Roi Soldi when every light of free 
intelligence was imprisoned in the dungeon* ol omnipotent ignorance 
and intolerance, or hiding in Holland, appears in oflcr a more (I'liraM* 
abode to the human spirit that chafes at the follies and injusiitra of 
the present day and levels cheap scoffs at the conception of "progress," 
How many would consent to step back even into that prim and frticrrd 
mid-Victor!an world that lies almost within our memories?* 

It is true that here and there historians have muckraked 
the past. But they have rarely interpreted this social his¬ 
tory in terms of our present problems, and their data have 
not found a place in the history which gives the man in the 
street his conception of the past. 

Finally, would history but teach ub that values arc the 
things that men in a given time and place hold desirable, 
and that, since human nature changes, the values of yester¬ 
day will not of necessity function as values today, our emo¬ 
tional emancipation from the past might be well-nigh com¬ 
pleted. Absolutism in values has been the holy grail of 
man's intellectual quest The belief in absolute values 
contributes more than any other factor to our insecurity 
in the present and distrust of the future. When the social 
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organi/.alinn through which our values function seems 
threatened, we arc filled with* resentment and fear, and 
envisage the future as the Ilun descending upon the eternal 
city. 

If the history we arc taught dealt less with the political 
ambitions of dynasties and more with the cultures of 
peoples, if it were interpreted from an ethnological point 
of view, this delusion might be dispelled. Modern studies 
in ethnology and culture history confirm Pascal's observa¬ 
tion that . . there is hardly an idea of justice or injus¬ 
tice which does not change with climate. Three degrees of 
latitude reverse all jurisprudence. The meridian decides 
the truth. The entrance of Saturn into the sign of the 
lion marks the origin of a certain crime. Wonderful jus¬ 
tice which is hounded by a river I Truth this side of the 
Pyrenees, error on that!” Values do not exist in vacuo. 
They arc never independent of time, place, and custom. 
They are meaningless apart from their historical, geogra¬ 
phical, and cultural context. 

For values arc no more than the cultural definition of 
our wishes, The philosopher can escape this cultural defini¬ 
tion no more than the man in the street. Values are in¬ 
extricably tangled with the skein of human desires. Human 
desires are constantly being reformulated with changing 
conditions of life. Values can have no permanency, nor 
is it desirable that they should have, The more clearly 
we recognize this fact, the less catastrophic will we find 
change, the less threatening the future. 

V 

We do not contend that a different history, a history 
planned to meet our present emotional needs, would solve 
our problems and transform the world in which we live into 
a Utopia. But we do contend that such a history might 
free us to attack our problems and to work out a construc¬ 
tive relationship to the present-—if it were taught in the 
spirit in which it was written, 

The teaching of such a history would begin with the 
events that transpire around us, would take always its 
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point of departure from the present, would use the past 
only in interpreting the meaning of tlic present, would 
emphasize at every step that in the present we arc making 
the history of the future. Such a history, in the school, 
would lose its identity in the social studies, would he a 
point of view in approaching an understanding of con¬ 
temporary life rather than a subject matter to be studied 
for itself. 

A history so taught would raise a storm of protest from 
professional historians. But such a history would teach a 
rising generation that their lives are fraught with signifi¬ 
cance because they arc makers of a history that derives 
its meaning from the emerging /uturc. I.ct Clio's old 
admirers shake their heads over their palimpsests if they 
must, After all, the meaning of living inheres in the atti¬ 
tudes we take towards life. The documentation of the past 
for the sake of that documentation contributes little to a 
constructive outlook on life. The interpretation of the 
past in terms of the emotional needs of the* present might 
contribute much—security in the present, confidence in the 
future, an original relationship to the universe. 

The next generation must achieve such an original rela¬ 
tionship to the universe if it is to work out its salvation. 
Our own generation, harboring fear in its breast, can hut 
impotcntly grope among the dusty bones of the past and 
hope with Mark Sullivan that "tin’s depression will end in 
due course, and that subsequently there will he a new cycle 
of prosperity, that throughout it all this country will con¬ 
tinue to be the same old U, S. A.—die same old country, 
and a pretty good country at that." But only funis and 
minor prophets obsessed with the past can fail to see that 
there arc impending changes in our social organi/alion 
without precedent in history, changes that must he faced 
with emotions unwarped and minds unshackled if we are 
to avoid catastrophe, both material and spiritual. 
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